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ARISTOTLE'S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS: A seminar by Professor Leo Strauss in tho Do- 
partment of Political Scicnce, University of Chicago, Spring 1963. 


lst mcoting: April 2, 1963 


This meoting I plan to dovoto to a gonoral introduction to the Ethics, I 
believe I do not have to apologize for tho fact that I give a courso on the Eth- 
ios in a political scionce dopartmont, but just in caso, this department is ‘con- 
Tattoed to the proposition that tho only work which must’ havo boon read by amy 
student who wishes to got tho PhD, in political seionce, which ho must have 
read, is Aristotlo!s Politics, Now the Ethics is the first part of hristotlo's 
Politics, Ono could Hot wish for a moro powerful reason, But you will casily 
‘Seo that oven without this subterfuge tho case for studying tho Ethics in a po- 
litical scicnce doportmont could bo mado vory casily, What is the subject of 
ethics? Lot us bust tho caso wide opon, Lot us not assumo that Aristotle is 
right and his adversarios are wrong. Lot us tako the broadest and loast preju- 
dioial viow of tho situation, 


What is tho subject of othics if people were asked today? What would tha 
say? Do T not hoar an answer? You all must havo hoard that, what thoy would 
say today, tho most gonoral dosoription of tho subjoct of othios, I boliovo 
thoy woyld say valuos, But thoro is, howovor, anothor disciplino which deals 
with vaduos and that is psychology. Now what is tho diffcronco, thon, botwoon 
ethics, tho othical troatmont of valuos and the psychological troatmont? I 
think ono could say in the notion of othics the view still lingors on’ that oth- 
ics deals with tho truo valuos whilo psychology doels with all valuos, whothor 
truo or nob, Psychology doos not raiso tho quostion rogarding tho difforonco 
between truo and untruo valuos, Psychology doosn't raiso tho quostion bocauso 
it could not answor it; psychology, boing a science of facts culminating only in 
factual judgments, cannot mako a valid distinction botwoon truo’ values and oth- 
Gre, But oan othics answor this quostion? Aftor all othics is, to tho extont 
to which it is still taught -- is supposed to bo a scicnce, So if cthics is a 
scionco it would soan to bo unable to make a distinction botwom valid and in- 
valid values, 


“Now if.wo wish to understand Aristotle wo mst koop this difficulty in 
mind, by all moans, but on tho othor hand wo must also forgot about thon bo- 
cause it is a question whother Aristotlo!s Ethics deals with valuos, I think 
one can say without any hesitation that Aristotlo's Ethics doos not doal with 
values, That is not an Áristotolian tem, Wo will Soo lator what Aristotle 
speaks about, Tho torm velucs omargod in philosophy, as distinguishod from 
ceonomics, only in tho 19th contury in Gormany in post-Hogolian German philoso- 
phy, and people at that timo understood by tho values the truc, tho good, and 
tho beautiful, All norms in contra-distinction to tho "is" or to reality, 
Prior to that timo no need was folt to take together’ all valuos’ under ono and 
the samo heading, namoly values, Jiristotle!s Ethics, to repoat, docs not doal 
with values, i.e, with all valuos, Mr, Roinkin, road the first sontonce of tho 
Ethics to make this absolutely suro. 


0: Every art and ovory investigation, and likewise ovary practical 
pursuit or undertaking, scons to aim at somo good, 
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beautiful; it docs not deal with the true, Yes, But ovon this, the good, is 
too broad, The title is Ethics, I moan, this we know not only from the mamu- 
scripts of this work, in the title of which the torn othics appears, but also 
from the references to this work occurring in Aristotlo!s Politics; It's 
callot the Ethics, Now what docs this moan? That is an adjective, at loast in 
Grook, othica, dorivod from a Grook word, cthos, which is a favorito term in 
prosont=day Dehavioralistic social scioncc, Yos, this is truo: tho capitalist 
othos they also say, nd tho plural is othoi, Now this ncans, simply transla- 
(tel, suffielently for our purposo, charactors, of course meaning that some char- 
actors aro good and othars arc bad, Ethics is a doctrine of good or bad charac- 
[tarse This notion is not ontircly now to Aristotlo, It is at loast alluded to 
at the ond of Plato's Laws, Book Ie I will just road to you this passage, Af- 
tor he has roconuondod wine drinking in order to fini out about the charactors 
of hunan beings == you know, thoro is a fairly common view still today, I bo- 
liavo, that whon people aro moro or less intoxicated thoy aro loss able to con= 
coal what kind of mun thoy aro, to conceal thoir characters, This is the con- 
text. dnd then he says, "No ono would disputo tho fact that in wino drinking 
Wo have a fair tost of ono another ani that for choapnoss, safoty, and spood it 
is superior to ell othor tests." "That certainly is truo," "This thon: to know 
tho natures as woll as habits of souls will prove ono of: tho things most usofül 
to that art whose task is to troat thom, and that art is, as I prosumo we say, 
tho art of politics, Is it not so? "Undoubtedly." So horo'you have sono 
study of tho charactors and this is politics, Moro procisely, the relation is 
this: first you have to know tho natures and habits of tho souls in order to 
troat tho souls and tho rosults of those troatmonts aro charactors, Now this 
is tho political art which doals with the charactors and wo will soe that tho 
seme is true in Aristotle, 


But ono could wondor: tho troatmont of charactors in a purcly political 
context -= doos this not unduly narrow tho difficulty? Aro wo not accustonod 
to making a distinction betwoon individual cthics and social othios and'do wo 
not lose sight of individual othios if wo look, from the vory boginning, at tho 
thing from the point of view of polities? Or is thoro a nocossity for that? 
Difforontly stated, what, thon, is the not narrow quostion, as distinguished 
from that narrow quostion, good and bad charactors within tho political con 
text? What is tho not narrow question? What is tho conprchonsivo quostion, 
moro comprohonsivo'than tho quostion of charactors, as comprchonsive as tho 
quostion of veluos, and yot froo from the poculiar assumption of this 19th ocn- 
tury concept of valucs? What is tho broadost question with which this book 
sonchow must doal? 


Now this quostion was formulatod most simply by Socrates in Plato's Gor 
| glass hor should ono Live? “This is all-conprohonsivo ant Aristotle must Somo- 
Tw deal with this quostion, how should ono live, and for some reasons which we 
will find out ho must fool that tho quostion of how should one livo becomes 
nanagable only if it becomes a quostion of the good character, Now is this 
question of how to live truly tho nost couprehonsivo question? Doos tho rais- 
ing of it not prosuppose cartain specific conditions? 


Nov I read to you'a passage fron tho prophet Micah, Chapter 6, verse 8, 
The prophot Micah says, "God has'proclaimod (or announcod) to you, man, what is 
good and what ho requires of you, apd jhat docs he require of you but to act 
justly, to love morcy, and to wall with thy God," Hore it is seid: man 
hes boon told how he should live, Tho’ Socratic question presupposes that no 
such authoritative answer is available, that man must seck for it, Now we find 
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everywhere prinarily an authoritative answer, If those eathoritative answers 
coase to bo credible or cease to be evident chaos cmorgos, anomic, as they say. 
Simply stated, an infinite varicty of answers, because thoro is no longer the 
authoritative answer, and this infinite varicty of answers includes the answer 
that tho question docs not make sense since everyone lives of necessity as his 
naturo and his chance conpols him to'livo, So the case is wide open once the 
authoritative answers oro quostionod, ani this is surely the boginning of Aris- 
iotlo too, Lot us road again the first sentence, 


0: Evory art and cvory investigation, and likewise ovary practical 
pursuit or undortaking, soms to aim at some good, 


S: Yos, Lot us stop horc, Aristotlo's first sontonco is advisodly choson, 
Aristotle begins with the fact that there is somothing in conmon to all human 
pursuits dospito tho differences, despite tho doubts, Thore is somdthing in 
common, fron which ho starts, In tho Politics, the scqucl to tho Ethics == has 
a sinilar boginning about all asssciations, All associations strive for sono 
Coode But thoro, in the rolitics, Aristotle speaks only of associations, The 
Ethics is more conprohonsivo, It deals with all hunan activitios, whothor thay 
Xésuc in tho osteblishuont əf associations or not, Tho Ethics bogins with a 
statomont rorarding human life as such; not with birth and death, that is to 
rt [e with things which wo norcly undergo, but with ovorythin what wo "do," 


Now in this sontonoo Aristotle distinguishos four things and divides than 
into two groups ani this is meant to be cxhaustivo, "Bvory art and ovory in- 
quiry; similarly action as woll as oloction (or choice), appears to'aim at some 
good.” You soo, ho takos togothar art and inquiry, on tho ono hand, and thon 
ho takos togothar action ani choice, Why doos ho'do that? Now what is tho dif- 
ference botwoon these two groups: art and inquiry, on tho ono hand, ard action 
and ehoicc, on tho other, Or lot us porhaps first undarstand tho first distino- 
tion, botwoon art end inquiry, 


0: It sounds like tho diffurence between art and what wo would call science, 


S: Yos, it is, in a way, tho samo difference, but ho doos not say scionco, I 
believe, because scicnco could moan the possession of knowLodge which posscs- 
sion’ would thon no longar ain at somcthing,” Tho inquiry ains at it. Tho Grook 
word, by tho way, is tho origin of our word,mothod, but mhich thoro dosn't 
havo this particular moaning but a broader meaning: tho way toward, So an art 
is that knorlo?go which is active in tho bringing into boing of somothing which 
| would not'bo without our bringing it into being: chairs and othor things of 
this kind, wheroas éciunce is concorned with what is by itsclf, not by virtue 
| of human production, 


Now tho othor pair, action and cloction: they aro more closely connected 
with cach othar than tho first two wore as is indicated by tho fact that he 
scys'hction as woll as cloction," líhy docs ho mako the distinction? "Now I'm 
presi. [anticipating lator devclopuonts: "no zotion possiblo without clootion,! but on 

the othor hand tharo may bo clection not issuing -- oloction or choico -- that 
is tho sano word -- without issuing to action, Why docs ho make tho distinc- 
tion? Vo con't know, Wo must sco whether this distinction is so vory impor- 
tant that ho wishes to ramind us from the vory beginning that action and choice, 
although they are in a'way inseparable, must nevertheless bo distinguished from 
each other, Choice is, of course, not mere desire, That I say from the vory 
beginnings And thorefore one could porhaps say the list is incomplete, if we 
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take all human desiring of something, insofar as only that desire of a higher 
Level called choice is mentioned, But it is meant to bo comprchensive, 


Now in all these casos some good is eimod at, Now since the cases aro in- 
munordblo, infinite, thoro is cn infinite variety of good things, So we are 
confronted with that chaos of which I spoke before, Yes? 


Q: Did you state what tho reason night be for grouping together art and in- 
quiry on the one sido, action and choice == 


S: No, I did not, What would you think? 
O: (Inaudible roply). 


S: Yos, but would it not follow imaediately that in tho first pair no choico 
is involvod, strictly sposking? Choice strictly understood, In other words -= 


Q: Can ono pursuo, say, an inquiry, a sciontific inquiry of any kind, without 
having sono idoa of whore ho's going? Anc that would prosupposo choico, 
Wouldn't it? Unless you'd ciscovored something by accident. 


S: Yos suro, that you choose tho subjoct of inquiry, Yos, but tho question 
is whothor that is choico, strictly undorstood; whethor you do not uso tho word 
choico'in a loosar sonso, Wo must leave this open, Woll, I moan, ono can, of 
course, give an’answor in the traditional torus that only action and choico are 
moral phononona, strictly spoaking. Would you want to have such an answor? An 
art is not as such a moral phonomonon, what tho shoomakor dnos, and his good- 
noss as shoonaker is not moral goodness, as you can oasily soo, .. man my be a 
vory good shoenakar an! a very groat crook whon ho sells his shoos, Thoro 
vould be the moral goodnoss but his quality as a shocnakar is not moral quality 
as such, and tho samo is, of courso, truo of tho sciontist, This is today oasy 
to enswor, Wo con't have to labor that point, Good, 


Op: (Inaudible ronark), 


S: Yes," I think it would be impossible to express this thought in Aristotel- 
ian torms, I moan, I think Aristotle woule simply say -- (interrupted by a 
difficulty in tho classroom). Now what was tho question? No, Aristotle would 
say to tho oxtont to"which a man is not honest as a sciontist ho is not a sci- 
ontist, For oxanplo, if somcono pretonds, claims that ho has made this discov- 
cry where it was alroedy mado by sonoono olse, Woll, qua doing that thing ho 
is not a scientist, Ho's just å swindler, The scientist as soiontist is in- 
different to this kind of thing, Wo must bring up this kind of quostion lator, 
Lot us first follow tho argmont, Let us read again tho sentonce we read, and 
tho next, 


0: Ivory art and ovory inquiry, and evary practical action as woll as 
ovary choico, seas to ain, e e e 


S: Yos, well, practical action is a redundant axpression, very action as 
woll as choico, 


4,0: «as well as choice, soms to aim at some food: honoo it has beon 
well seid that tho Good is That at which all things ain, 


S: Yos, All things. In other words, not only men, Since all these specific- 
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ally human activities strive after sone good, all beings strive after the good. 
That seas to be an awful syllogism, Now Aristotle has shown that all “human ac- 
tivities have something in common, He intimatos now that all beings have some 
thing in comon, at least all beings insofar as thoy strivo for something, Per- 
haps thoro are beings which do not strive for something, What is truo of all 
beings is in agroomont with what we have soon regarding all human activities, 
All beings strive for the samc, Itis not wonderful? There's no chaos; thore 

is no difficulty, because all beings strivo for tho good, That soms to be a 
solution, but, alas, that's only the boginning because in tho noxt scntonco == 
how doos tho next sontonco bogin? 


Os "It is truo that a cortain vorioty is to bo obsorvod among tho onds, e e e" 


S: Yos, You soos woll, all right, lot us leave it at that: "it is truo," but, 
but -- thoro is a cortain varioty of tho ends, We aro back whore wo started, 
Tho fact that ono can reasonably say that all boines strive for the samo is of 
no help, Obviously not, bocauso the dog strivos for sone good and hunan beings 
strive for some othor good, and tho oat also for somothing cifforont, Now what 
docs'ho say about this difforonee in tho immediate soqucl? Now he spoaks of 
onds, using ond synonymous with good, What does ho say about the varicty? 

Or "e , e in sano casos tho activity of practising the art is itsolf tho ond, 
wharoas in othors tho ond is some product ovor and above tho moro oxorciso of 
‘the art," 


S: Yos, woll, this is unnacossarily complicated -- "for somo aro activities 
and in othars tho onds are some works difforont frou tho activitics.” That is 
extronely simple, A shoomaker: tho activity of the shoomaker culminates in tho 
shoe and is for tho sake of making the shoe, Tho shoo is the ond of the shoo- 
maker and tho shoe is something; apart from tho shoaiaking, Thoro are othor ac- 
tivities like dancing whore no such product liko a shoo is intondod, but intende 
ed is tho activity, This is cloare Now let us road on. 


Or ". 4 e and in tho’ arts whoso onds aro curtain things boside tho practice 
of tho arts thensclvos, these products are ossontially suparior in value to the 
activitios," 


S: Yos, that -- why doos ho say? Tho works, products, "ero by naturo botter 
than tho activitics.” Yos, Now lot us stop hore for a momont and first follow 
this up, iristotlo does now spoak of tho varicty of onds, tut still, for tho 
tino being, of a very innocuous varioty of human onds: ends Like shoes or houses 
end ends like dancing, In tho formar case tho activity is by nature inferior 
to tho work, This little thing which is not slippod in but about which wo have 
to think: ovoryono who looks at it would have to admit that in spite of that 
great variety thoro is some order in this varioty, a natural order, It is ab- 
surd to say thet the shoomakcr makes shoes just for the fun of it, An individu- 
al shoonaker, moro or loss crazy, may do all kinds of things, but as shocmaker 
ho ains at tho finished procuct’which is tho shoo, whereas thoro is no such 
perallcl in tho caso of cancing, for oxomplo, Thore is a variety of onós tub 
there is also sono natural order, Good, And now how do we go on from hero? 


O: "Dut es there arc mumcrous pursuits and arts and scionocs, e e e" 


S: No, wo mst translate this more Literally: "many actions and arts and sci- 
ences, ‘There are therefore also many onds," 


t 


" 
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O: "e e e for instance, the end of the science of medicine is health, that of 
the arb of shipbuilding a vessel, that of strategy victory, that of domestic 
economy wealth," 


S: Yes, you seo what this fellow -- is this Rackham? Rackham; yos, Yes, 
‘that ono shouldn't do. He doesn't say in Grovk -~ there is no addition of sci- 
ence and art, That is loft open, Let us say, "the end of modicine is hoelth; 
tho ond of shipbuilding is a ship; the ond of strategy is victory; the end of 
houscholéing is woclth," Yose. Let us stop hero, Now wolnow by now, if wo 
didn!t know it before, that thoro arc many ends which mon pursue, Aristotle 
himself had spoken of it boforo, Dut thoro is a ciffcrenco, He had spoken up 
to now only of a ciffcrenco of kinds of ands: oncs which cro activities and 
cnás which are things apart from the activitios, He shows us now that the dif- 
ferunce of onds is much greater than was said before, Tho exemplos aro takon 
-- ho speaks £ throe thinrs hore: actions, arts, end scicnces, Tho examples 
are all takon from arts, without explicitly saying it, That is of some impor- 
tanco, Thoso are all arts, not scienccs nor actions, Now lot us road from 
horo, 


0: Now in casos where several such actions arc subordinate to somo single 
faculty -- as bridlo-mking ami tho other trades concerned with horscs! 
harnoss aro subordinate to horscmanship, and this and ovary other nili- 
tary action to the scionco of strategy. e e e 


S: Yes, wcll, "to strategy," lob us say, because we don't know whother it is 
ascicnee, Yos? 


Or ... to strategy, emi 'similarly other arts io diffcront arts again ~~ in 
all these cesos, I say, the onds of tho master arts arc things moro to bo 
desired than all those of the arts subordinate to thon; since the lattor 
ends erc only pursued for the sake of the former, 


S: ‘Yes, lot us stop hore. Only ond thing: ho never uses tho ward ert, He 
uses, es is casily possible in Greck, tho adjectives, omitting tho noun, and 
you have to think, which noun would be propor. For oxamplo' =- what would bo 
an English exemple? Horse, You cannot forn, unfortunately, this simple adjoc- 
tive, norsic, but if you would say "the horsic one," meaning horsemanship, 

then you would not know: is tho horsic one a scionce or art, You have to use 
sone sort of « That is some importance for tho understanding. What 
he trics to show hore is simply this: that there is on order of tho arts, Àn 
order moans also always hore a hicrarchic order, sub- and super-orcination, The 
varicty əf those arts docs not impair the fundenentol unity, That is the 
thought. And you can ossily sco: bridle-mking is obviously noaningless ax- 
cept if tho bridle is of some uso and is of some usc in tho case »f horsos and 
donkeys and mulos, or whatever it may bo; and thorcforo the art of bridlo-nak- 
ing is sübordinato to the art of horsomanship, The bridlanaker must ask tho 
horsenan; "ihat kind 5f bridle do you nocd for bridling the horse? Ani the 
horseman, in his turn, must ask tho comandor of cavalry, because if cach sol- 
dior could have his bridle as ho thinks that might croate great inconvonicncos 
in bette, And furthermore, since the gencral of cavalry is subject to the 
Comandor in chicf, to the gonoral propor, the stratogic knowledge is nore 
architectonic; as Aristotle calls it, than that of tho horsenon, Good, lot 
us go on here, whore wo left off, 


O: "4nd it makes no difforonco whothor the ends of the pursuits aro the acti- 
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vities thansclves or some othor thing beside these, as in the case of tho sci- 
onces mentioned," 


S: Hore ho says sciences, Yes. “Now [ristotlo enlarges that, Ho has mado 
‘the observation only regarding art, but he says what has boon said of tho erts 
is trus also of actions proper, Tho arts and their order is only an cxanplo 
illustrating tho unity in varicty, tho order in seaming cisordor, But onc 
point only: ho had spoken in this section before, "and every militery action" 
is subordinate to tho stratogic art, “actions too may be subsorviont to an art. 
Wo must kocp this in mind, 3r, Boyan, you wanted tos ay something? 


O: Itm just not cloar on this ergunent, Take tho cxemplo of dancing: what 
is it subordimte to, I moan, you want to bo a good dancer, lotis say. liaybo 
you want tho axorciso, 


S: Good, Aristotlo nover statos that all human activitics or all human arts 
are subject to onc singlo art, Up to now, ho has only said thore is sono or- 
dor, We have, say, 35 difforont arts, . . . (several inaudible words). But he 
Cidntt say thet thoy aro all subjoct to ono thing. You know, he only Says 
tharo is en order horo, not moro, We como to that, That's very inportante 


Now lot us remind ourselves of tho whole arguncnt, Tho simplo boginning 
of tho Ethics is tho bowilderin; varicty of onds, and tho varicty is much 
groator than has como to light hitharto’and anticipating what Aristotle will 
sey shortly, I emumerato them: pleasure, health, woalth, honor, nobility, 
knowledge, ctc, oto, Now Aristotlo, at the boginning of the work, views that 
vericty fron tho point of view of the vericty of arts because thoro is an or- 
Gor of tho arts an? of their onds, Dut onc can rightly state tho quostion: is 
tho ordor of the arts tho order of the human oncs? For cxamplo that question 
would be a subcivision of that.--th0 arts diroctod toward health and toward 
woalth, Aristotlo has montionod thom: the mecical art and tho art of manago- 
mont of tho houschold, But aro thoro arts which procuco honor and j 
Thotts at loast a groat problem, Ono could say, well, honors aro 
sorvicos and thoro is en ardor of the sarviccs which is porhaps tho sane as 
tho ardar of tho arts, But as for arts’ aiming at pleasure, ero there such 
arts? It would be a question, You soc, the question as a paradigm: is tho ore 
dor of tho arts sufficiontly broad to cover the order of tho hunen onis? Woll, 
in Plato wo havo a clear answor in tho Gorgias, Doos someone raamber it? 
Woll, the pursuits aiming at ploosuro aro not arts, aro pscudo-arts, For cxam- 
plo, cosnotics is a psoudo-art, a falso, a bad, imitation of tho modical art 
or gymnastics, Instead of making soneone really strong, to croato an ajpear= 
anco of strongth end hoalth which is flattoring, as Plato calls it, 


Hitherto wo havo soon, howovor, that there is an order of tho onds, Now 
he states ~~ and hore we como to your question -- that tho order must culminato 
in a single highest ond, Let us sco how ho proves that, and lot us ovon'sco 
whothor'ho actually goos so far as to say that, In tho imuodiato sequol, Mre 
Roinkin, 


0: If therefore anong tho onüs at which our actions aim thoro bo ono 
which wo wish for its own sake, while we wish the others only for the 
sake of this, and if wo do not chooso everything for tho sake of stmo- 
thing elso (which would obviously result in a process ad infinitum, so 
that all cesire would be futile and vain), it is clear that this one 
ultimate end mst be the Good, and indeed tho Supreme Good, 
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S: "Tho Good end the Bost." Now you sco -- what doos Aristotle say here? 
That there is a single end towarc"which all lower onds converge, so-that wo 
would have -- if we take strategy, victory, and thon we have woalth, end thon 
wo have health, and then wo havo, say, dancing -- that is ur, Doyan!s oxamplo 
-- and perhaps also scionco, Thay all point to ono end hero, Does Aristotle 
say hore that thoro is such a single ad? 


O: No, 
S: What does ho say? 


O: He says, "if," 
S: If, if, if, Yos, sure, Dut something, however, ho says is' trues if thoro 
is one thon this would be obviously the best and most prcforablo, but he does 
mako, hovovor, ono point, Thore cannot be a process ad infinitum, This ho as- 
sorts, In othor words, you make bridles for the sako of tho horse -- for the 
sako of horscnanship -- and you pursue horsemanship for tho sake, ultimately, 
of victory, And you can also reiso the question, why victory? And ono could 
raiso that question, Ani thon you got something like tho woll-boing of tho 
city, political community, Thon you can still raise: why tho well-being of 

tho community? Thon you como ct something like my own well-being, And thon 
you must stop, Porhaps you don't have to stop, but at sono point you must 
Stop, After a finito munber of stops you must stop. Otharwise you become ab= 
surd, Is this intollipiblot You would not know where to start actions if you 
do not havo such an ultinate boginning, You would live wholly ainlossly, and 
ono cannot livo eiulossly, This is what ho implics horo, This, of courso, 
runs‘ counter to nany modern viows tut if you have ary difficultics hore mention 
thax, Only ono thing you should not montion against Aristotle: that ho asserts 
hore that thoro is a singlo ad bocause that ho doos not yot do, Ho says, 
"if," But what ho says is thoro must bo ultimate onds of sono sort, Whother 
thay culminate in ono ultimato ond -- thet is for the timo boing loft opone 
Yos, Mr, Doyan, Oh, Mr, Mcltce, 


Q: (Inaudible). 


S: Yos, Who says that? "Dlossod be those," the famous religious formula in 
tho Old and New Testanont, Dlossod is really inconpatiblo with ainless and 
uscless and sensoloss, Yos. Lot us not tako our bearings rogarding roligion 
from what you road in cortain modern’ sociologists, You know whom I moan by 
‘thats I suppose you do, Pardon? Oh, Mr, Boyan, Yos. 


Os I think Aristotle is clever here because he says, "If," 


S: Naturally he is clever. (A few words inaudible), But ho was also more 
than clevor, He was also wise, 


0: Ono might ovaluate many actions in terms of what could be called pragmatic 


S: Yes, but what docs that mean? 


0: I think it means everything is justified in terms of itsolf, ani we don't 
look at the ond far ahead but our ond changes as wo go alonge 


S: (Several ineudible sentences), e e e he doesn't say moro hitherto, al- 
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though I admit, if I may use a vulger expression, that he plots already here 
for the possibility of one and only one highest end, But ho has not yet assert- 
ed ite 


Qs (Inaudible). 


No, you cannot act, If you contemplate this == woll, whatever it may be 
to go to a drug storo to buy some, say, aspirin, and thon you begin to won- 
der should I buy aspirin: this may stop your going to the drug storo, And thon 
you go on, you desire == 


Qos (To the effect that we may toss a coin). 
S: Yos, but thon you do not act, strictly speaking, anymore, because you aro, 
then, simply swayed by winds, You act absolutely by chance, You never mako a 
decision, That is to say, you novor act, ‘Tho flipping of a coin can take 
place only wishin a vory Limited context: when you know that both alternatives 
) are reasonably oqual and thon you havo to chooso one of thon == 


Qo: That is, if thought is tho criterion of action, 
S: Why should it not bo? 


Go: Woll, I don't know, I said this scons to bo tho ~~ 


Ry 


S: Yos, woll lot us not open all the quostions. Lot us limit ourselves to 
this simplo observations that thoro is a varicty of onds bot this variety is 
not necessarily a chaos because wo sce in a certain sphoro,’at least in the 
spharo of tha arts, a hiorarchic ordor, And Aristotle aims, indoed, at showing 
that thero is a singlo ond which givos an orientation to all our activitics, 
and ho will soon say what it is, But lot us not tako it up boforo; wo have not 
given hin a hoaring, This is a simplo rule of judicial fairness. Now whore 
wore wo now? And wo go on at this point whoro wo loft off, No, I'm sorry: I 
irwld like to road you ono passago from a modioval comnontator on the passage 
we just road, "And this! -- this rofors to the passage road boforo by Mre 
Reinkin +- "and this is" this for tho sake of which -- "is ono good or many 
goods or is the objoot of ono art or of many arts," In othor words, Averroes 
has sech it perfectly horo, Hore tho quostion of ono or mary ends is not yet 
decided, Now let us go on from here. 


O: Chapter two, section two, "Will not then a knowledge of this Supreme Good 
be alsb of groat practical importance for tho conduct of life? Will it not 
bettor enable us to attain what is fitting, like archors having a target to aim 
at? If this bo so, wo ought to make an attempt to determine at all ovonts in 
outline what exactly this Supremo Good is, and of which of the theoretical or 
practical sciences it is the object! 


S: Yes, literally, "which of the scicncos or faculties (or abilitios)" docs 
that. Note again the conditional character of tho statement, If, If, He hes 
not yet said it, Is it not likoly -- lot us assume that thoro is one ond or a 
small runbor of ultimate ends, Would it not bo good if wo know what thoso ends 
vere just as in shooting if wo know tho target wo aro wore Likely to hit it 
than if we do not know the target, It's absolutely conditional and undeniably 
not deprived of common sonso, Aristotle doos not’ assert that kmowlodge of tho 
single goal is uscful or necessary for human lifo, for wo do not yot know who- , 
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ther there is such a single goal or, which wo must also consider, whether that 
single goal is accossible to tho majority of mon, Thon knowledge of it would 
not be useful for the majority of mon, That single goal would bo tho thomo of 

a scionco or an ability or faculty, Apparently, it could not bo an art, propor- 
ly understood, Now what is an ability in contra-distinction to an art or a sci- 
once? Wo all know that, We only call it by different names, For example, somo 
poople have an uncanny ability to hit the target, I moan, not literally a ter- 
got -- that also arists, Dut in other ways: you must have hoard such cxpros- 
sions as a woman's intuition, or this man has an uncanny quality of guessing, 

He would be wholly unable to say why he believes that "a" will take place end 
not "b," But you have found in 99 out of 100 casos that ho was right, That's 
an ability of sorts, That exists, And porhaps this is a guide fur human life. 
We must consider that too, So this as to the very wide meaning of tho torm 
gunanes hero -- ability, faculty, Good, Now let us go on, Now ho will gradu- 
ZIY cone to a docision, 


0: "Now it would be agrood that it must bo the objcot of tho most authorita- 
tivo of tho scionoos -= " 


S: 'Yos, tho most authoritativo and tho most architootonie of the scioncos, 
That, architectonic; is of courso taken from building, Tho architect rulos tho 
builders, Ho tolls, directly or indiroctly, to ovary nan omployod in tho 
building process what ho has to do because ho shows thon in advenco tho house 
thay are supposed to build, And this is thon usod notaphorically of every con- 
nanding art: an'architoctonio art, So the most authoritative and the most ar- 
chitootonic art: if thoro is such a thing as ono singlo good, that singlo good 
would bo tho object of tho most authoritative and tho most architectonic arte 
But wo don't know whothar thero is such an art and wo do not ovon know whether 
thoro is such a single goode Lot us go one 


O: "But such is manifestly tho scionoo of politics. . . 


S: Yos, Well, scionco, you can say == "politics" would bo a simplor transla- 
tion, Politics: that peculiar kind of knowledge which makes a politician a 
politician, a stetosman a statosman, Yes, Manifostly is a bit strong, Tho 
Grook word can have -= "such like appears to be politics" -- appoars to bo in 
its dual meaning: conos to sight and also merely appears to be, That is not so 
quite clear, Yos? So; in othor words; we have already Aristotle's answor, 
This art which wc sock, tho master art, mastor knowledco, is politics; not our 
political science, not even Aristotle's political scionco as wo shall seo la- 
ter, but the art which the politician or statesman possesses, But ho has to 
give us some reason for this tall order. What doos he say? 


O: ... for it is this that ordains which of tho scicnces are to cxist in 
states, and what branches of knowlodge the diffcront classes of the ci- 
tizons are to learn, and up to what point; and we obscrve that oven the 
most highly esteemed of the faculties, such as stratogy, donestic ccon- 
ony, oratory, are subordinate to the political scicnoo, Inasmuch thon 
as the rest of the sciencos aro onployod by this ono, and as it moro- 
over lays down laws as to what people shall do and what things they 
shall refrain fran doing, the’ end of this scicnce mst include the ends 
of all the othors, Therefore, the good of man mst bo tho ond of tho 
science of politics, 


S: Yes, "scionee of politics" is always -- let us say, "of politics," Now 
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lot us stop hore for just ono momat, So Aristotle has, in other words, iden- 
tified the single good, the highest good, and also the human pursuit aiming at 
it. How has ho identified it? On the basis of things which everyone would ad= 
nit, at loast in àristoilo!s tino, Porhaps today thoro would be sono doubts 
regarding some points, Now first of all, a master knowlodgo would be superior 
to all other knowledges; It would be the authority for thom: toll thon where 
to go and'where to stop, and so on, Now which is that? What should you learn 
in school,’in high school, in colloge, or in tho army, whatever? “There is ono, 
Ultimately, tho art'of tho statesman, Woll, later on wo will soo, Aristotle 
makes a distinction, but ho doesn't make that hore, On tho first level, ovory- 
ono would admit it: that the city of Athons is perfectly ontitlod to toll which 
sciencos or’arts and to what limits arc t bo practiced by which ago groups, 
for ckanple, by which professional groups, and so on, This is ono thing. Soo- 
ondly, tho most respected abilitics in the city, stratocy, woalth-gotting and 
oratory, aro obviously and acmittodly subjoot to tho political art, That is 
anothor vory poworful argumente Furthormore, wo are concarned also and ospoc= 
dally with action as distinguished from scicnecs and arts, Which scicnce or 
art tolls you what to do, what actions to porform, and from which actions to ^ 
abstain? Answor: tho laws, But tho laws arc thensclves the procuct of an arty 
tho logislativo art, which in its turn is only a pert of the political art, 
Hore we aro, So on tho basis of tho political opinions, practically unquos- 
tioned, Aristotle reaches tho conclusion, porfoctly logitinato, that thoro’ is 
ono and only ono mastcr art anè therefore there can also bo ono master ond, 
that ond at which tho mastor art ains, Ono bricf comont in tho innodiato so- 
qual, 


0: "For ovon though it bo tho caso that the good is tho samo for tho indi- 
vidual and for tho stato, e e ." 


S: It's, of course, always city, That coos without saying. Yose 


0: «a . nevortholoss, tho good of tho city is manifostly a grootor and moro 
porfoot good, both to attain and to prosorvo, To scoure the good of one 
porson only is better than nothing; but to socuro tho good of a nation 
or a city is a noblor and moro divine achicvonont, 


S: Yos, This also would bo'gonorally adnittod, There may bo sono quoor mav- 
ericks overywhero who deny it, but the ordinary man of ordinary intelligence 
would say of course, If somoono can procure the good only for himself and an- 
other'man can procure it for himsolf and others, tho lattor is a richer pcrson- 
ality, as they would say today, He is -- that is soncthing noblar and moro di- 
vino than what tho first does, So our question scons to bo settled, lr, Durn- 
han, 


Q: In tho United States, the subordination of oratory to the political order 
is not admitted -- I mean, tho first amendment. 


S: What is not admitted? What do you moan? 


0: Tho subordination of political speeches, the subordination ovon of soion- 
tific inquiry to the political art generally — 


S: No, ina way not, Surcly, Yes, In a way not, but tho question is who- 
ther it would not como up in other ways, namcly this: whethar the true justifi- 
cation of tho first amendment or the freedom of speech is not a purcly pragaa- 
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tic ground which could be very powerful; namely this way: that, of course, 
there is no carthly roason why malicious, obscene, dograding speech should be 
permitted, to say nothing of protected. Thore is no reason for it, And then 
there come cortain practical difficulties, You have to forbid it, but thon you 
have to institute consorship of sorts, howovar it may bó called, That was the 
former practico, and'this loads to cortain difficultios, Consors aro, after 
all, as wo would say, bureaucrats and oven if thay are by nature mon of percep= 
tion and understanding the routino has a vory bad offoct, And therofore one 
can say it is a good rule of thumb to havo tho minimum of censorship: only in a 
case of extremo necessity like national sccurity in war and this kind of thing. 
That one could say, But this assartion that there is an absoluto right to 
froedon of spooch as a natural right which overrides all othor considerations 
is, in'my view, an absurd opinion, But ono thing is an absoluto right of 
spooch, inothor thing is a rulo of thumb: that on tho whole froodom of spooch 
is better == also to koop tho'rulers informod of what tho rulod think about 
then and koop then, thoreforo, in ordor a bit, This is anothor mattor, but 
thoro is no absoluto right of freodom of spooch; of course not, Thoro were 
some poople who have asserted it, but no ono has really beon able to establish 
it, I moan, oxcopt on grounds of axpodionoy, taking into consideration tho ab= 
surditios of consors, Road tho argunont of Milton's Acropagotica. 


0: Nó, I agroo with you, I was making a moro linitod point though: that it 
is not, as porhaps it was in Aristotlo!s timo =- it is not gonorally adnittod 
today that at loast somo kinds of spooch or pursuit of truth, perhaps, soionti- 
fic pursuit of truth, is subject to tho political art, I moan, it is generally 
adnitted that obscono speech is subject to tho political arbe . . + 


S: Dy tho way, that is not simply truo, Lot us assuno that thoro would bo 
sono agroamont, which I boliovo is vory unlikely, rogarding all atomic powors 
that this kind of thing must bo stopped, That would bo, in offoot, a prohibi- 
tion on a certain kind of sciontific inquiry, No testing; no underground’ toste 
ing, ovorground tosting: cortain inquiries can no longor bo mado, I mean, 
thore is no intrinsic impossibility, I mean, I suppose that tho exploration of 
poison gas as a woapon has boon doplorably noglooted because == and thoro aro 
other == that is not simply true, That's not simply true, I moan, ultimately 
‘the question arises thoro, But lot us not go into this thing because wo cannot 
possibly solve all questions in reading one or two pages of Aristotlets Ethics. 
"Ie only want to first seo how Aristotle proocods, “Aristotle leads up to the ~ 
conclusion, which is not his last-word, by the vay, that thoro is ono and only 
ono mastor art, tho political art, which ultimately decides; which ultinatoly 
decides, for cxamplo, about what is taught in schools, This is still subject 
to political decisions today, Isn't it? I have heard that there were con- 
plaints about text books in this country and what thoy tell about -= woll, in 
Germany you know thoro ware politically established text books not only under 
the Nazi regime but under the American occupation period in order to prevent 
thate ‘That's also a kind of master art rogulating what is taught and to what 
extent, Let us read the next sentence and then wo have reached a certain con~ 
clusion, 


Os "This thon being its aim, our investigation is in a senso the study of 
politics," 


S: No, that'is impossible, He says "tho inquiry," using the sano word as in 
the beginning, methodos; "the inquiry aims at thoso" --'at those things which I 
have indicated “=the inquiry being a kind of politics," a kind of political 
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inquiry, That's important, What Aristotle does here is an inquiry, a scienti" 
fic study, That is not an art and not an action, This is clear, Number ono, 
This'inquiry is not politics, the art of the statesman, but some kind of poli- 
tics, politics in a sense, Aristotle's Ethics and Politics are not and could 
not have been the works of politicians or statesmen as such, It's something 
difforent, Itis on another level: thvorctically, on a higher level. “The fom- 
ula used here, some political inquiry, some kim of political inquiry, reminds 
of the ronark of Socrates in the Gorgias where Socrates says that ho is the 
true politician, The truc politician == of course, when a man says, "I am a 
true liberal! you can be sure ho is not a liberal, or the truo conservative is 
not a conservative, and similarly when someone says he is a truc politician 
that he is surcly not a politician, as cvoryono would soo, At any rate, sono- 
thing of this kind happons haro, Aristotle's Ethics and Politics aro a kind of 
political inquiry, not simply political, Why he makes this qualification wo 
vill sce gradually. Now it is not’ clear whether tho politics, of which wo havo 
soon that it regulates all actions, is an art, If it wore an art then tho high- 
ost form of knowledge would bo amoral or trans-moral in the sane way in which 
tho art of the shomakor or of the blacksmith is not moral but amoral or trans- 
moral, But ono thing is cloar: that Aristotlots teaching in this book is an im 
quiry, a sciontifio study. Is it intrinsically moral or not? This wo don't 
know, Wo must koop this open, 


Now Aristotle has idontifiod tho ability or faculty which deals with tho 
human good and ho hos shown in a mannar tho nocossity of such a faculty or ab- 
ility. Ho turns noy to dotcrmino how cxaot it is, There is a knovlodgo of 
thoso things, But is'it oaact and how cxact! Now what dbos oxact noen? Tho 
Grook word is akrobos, which is still living òn in acrity, I Supposo not usod 
in tho United States, but it's used in Garman, for cxemplo, Now what does this 
mean? It is vory interosting: in the Middlo Agos thoy translated that by 

from which cortain distinctions arise, but in a Renaissance translation I 
found the translation which is much nore helpful for us: subtilis, subtle, And 
that is vory good because it raninds us of what tho Crock word, cxact, orig ne 
ally means, Thay wore not thinking prinarily of mathonetics but, for axanplo, 
of a sculptor who works very nontly ond vory precisely, doos nothing slipshod 
This was much moro meant ty procisoly than mathonatical certainty. Whon modorn 
Science emorgod in the 17th century Pascal opposed to the spirit of goonotry; 
mathonatical spirit, the spirit of subtloty, esprit do finosso, For exanplo, 
if sonoon has a wonderful undoretanding of whak is going SH à tho nind of & 
nan to whom ho talks, has a perfoct empathy, so to spoak, this is not exactness 
in tho sonse of social scionco because ho couldn't provo a thing, and yot by 
following, point by point into every corner, as it wore: that is exactness. 
This we mst rather think of, Now Aristotle wants to determine hore now the 
character of the exactness of this pursuit, Now one thing wo know: the kind of 
exactness depends on tho matter, For oxamplo, if you take a statuary =- who- 
thor he works on marble or clay or wood -- the exactness to be expected of hin 
will be very difforont, Bthics can bo only as cxact as its mattor pernite, Now 
let us go on, Lct us road tho soquol, tho imnodiato soqual, 


O: Now our treatment of this science will bo adoquato, if it achiovos that 
amount of precision which belongs to its subject mattor, Tho sano ox~ 
actness must not bo expected in all departments of philosophy aliko, e . e 


S: Oh, God, In all spoechos, (Inaudible joke regarding departments of phil- 
osophy). 
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0: ...inalldiscourses alike, any more than in all the products of the 
arts and crafts, The subjocts studied by political scicnce are moral 
nobility and justice; bat these conceptions involve much difference of 
opinion and uncortainty, so that thoy are sometimes believed to be mere 
conventions and to have no roal existence in the nature of things, 


S: Yose Lotus stop hore and wo must first try to soo, Aristotle speaks here 
now --'ho takes up the question, how exact can this study bo, and ho says -- of 
course, tho goneral statoncnt was made, tho cxactnoss must correspond to tho 
charactor of the subjcct'mattor, And the exactness cannot be very highs by tho 
standards of nathonatics, lot us say. For -- now I try to translato litorally 
-- "ihe noble things and tho just things about which politics," political know- 
lodgo, "speculates possesses much varicty and confusion so that it is thought 
thoy cro only by convention but not by naturo," Now the noble and tho just 
things oro what wo would call tho'moral things, but there is no such word, tho 
moral, as we uso it, Very sinply, tho just things ero tho things which you aro 
obliged to do and the noble things are those which go boyond the cdl of moro 
duty. Thoroforo, thoy aro noble; thoy arc moro highly praised. To uso a sinple 
example, paying ono!s dcbts is just. No ono would call it a'noblo action, To 
go to jail because you have ombozzlod mongy is a just action, but no ono would 
say it's a noble action, So the distinction is still imodiately intclligiblo, 
You sco, only now docs Aristotle bogin to speak of tho fundanontol difficulty of 
tho immonso Verioty of hunan goals, of tho moral chaos, What ho has spoken abat 
hitherto, tho varicty of arts and tho onds of tho arts -- this vas very minor, 
But if all noblo and just things aro by convention -- that moons, by virtuo of 
a decision medo by tho comunity and not intrinsically -- how can ho find amy 
bearing thon oxcopt by moro conformisn and simply following tho load given by 
our sociuty, This is tho first difficulty horo, and lot us soc tho naxt ono, 


O: "And a similar uncortainty surrounds tho concoption of tho good, . e e" 


S: Yos, not tho concoption; tho good things. I moon, if Aristotle would talk 
so much about conccptions ho would bo a long timo forgotten, Ho spoaks about 
tho good things, hoalth, wealth, end so on, It's not a ooncoption horo, Yos? 


Or ...Surrounás tho good things bocause it froquontly occurs that good 
things have harmful consequences: pooplo have boforo now boon ruined 
by woalth, and in othor casos courage has cost mon their lives, 


S: Yos, ‘Others havo porishod through courage. Yos, Itis vory simple, Yes, 
So you sco, Aristotle makes the distinction betwoon two classes of ostcomed or 
estecmable things: tho noble and just of which’ he had spoken bofore, and nw ho 
turns tothe good things.’ The good things are, if you want to uso such an ox- 
pression, morally neutral, Everyone would ordinarily admit that hoalth is a 
good thing end that courage is a good thing. But look: somo people have boen 
ruined by tho fact that thoy wore healthy, because they went to sone placo to 
which thay would not have gone if thoy had bem sick, and in bod, Ant by going 
thoro thay porishod, Other people are courageous, undergo risks which they 
would nob have undergone if thoy wore not so courageous, and porishod by that, 
Those aro vory crude cxamplos, but they indicate, at loast, that what wo ordin- 
arily think are’cood things aro, perhaps, not unquestionably anc unqualifiodly 
good. “Xenophon, who dovolops this thone at much greater longth in Monorab: 

Iv: ii, gos oven so far as to say that wisdom, perhaps, is not altogether good 
because there aro quite a fow mon who are, because of their wisdom 
boon kiénappod by the king of Persia, so that it is better not to bo wiso, lire 
Boyan, : 
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Q: (Objects to last point), 


S: No, you have no idea how ^ ~ and common-sensical Aristotle can be, 
Take this very literally, I moan, take such a proof: if soncono is tho top 
fighter; honco, he will be put into a crack regiment. The chances of survival 
aro much smaller than if he wore known to bo a very mediocre soldicr, I mean, 
from a very broad consideration wo have to consider even such simple things, 
Show tho cifficulty, 


So, in othor words, now only is tho case bust wide opon,” We havo tho sus- 
picion that all specifically moral things, the noble and just, may be only con- 
ventions, And rogarding the good things, where no ono can say that it is con- 
vention vhich makes hvalth,or wcalth or courage good, even thoro thay are not 
unqualificdly good. Where shall we take our bearings? Here that is a crucial 
stop in tho argument, Now what follows fron that? We are so faniliar with that 
today, you know, because wo have all gono to social scienco and have learned 
that’ thore is not a single thing which is unqualificdly ood, Wo know this at 
anco, whoreas in classical tincs this was the prescrvo of a fow pooplo who had 
listonod to the so-called Sophists. Dut today millions are brought up in this 
way. What follows? Social scionco? Yos, ono could say that, but Aristotle has 
one objection which ho has clroady indicated, What becomes of the polis if you 
enthrono social scienco? So wo must do better than social scicnce and Aristotle 
indioatos how ho plans to do better, Lot us road tho innodiate soquol, 


O: Wo must thoroforo be contont' if, in dealing with subjocts and starting 
fron pronisos thus uncertain, we succood in presonting a broad outline 
of tho truth: whon our subjects and our praniscs are neroly gonarali- 
tios, it is onough if wo arrivo at goncrally valid conclusions, 


S: Yos, lot us stop here for a momont, Now what docs he say?’ Wo must bo sat- 
isficd vith a cortain rough and ready promises, In other wards, tho fact that 
from time to timo sone people porish because thoy aro hoalthy is not anough to 
say that health is not a good, Hoalth is a cood'most of tho tino, That's good 
enough for us as practical mon, This, of courso, doos not yot solvo tho problom 
of tho noble ami just things, That wo mist still take into consideration, Wo 
@isrocard tho oxcoptions as wo must, Othorwiso wo would lose our boarings con- 
pletely, A deliberate abandonment of oxactness in tho sense of mathomatics: 
dcliberate, This docs not go to tho root of the matter ty any means, but lot us 
sco how ho dovolops that, Aristotle has now stated in a most ponoral way what 
tho subject of cthics is, He has now stated in tho most goncral way how it must 
bo troatod and that'wo cennot oxpoct the cxactnoss, say; of mathanatics, Now he 
raises the question, what about tho hearer, the student, of cthics? What kind 
of a man must he be? Lot us road that now, "In tho seme mannor -— 


O: "wo may ask the studont also to accept tho verious viows wo put forward 
in the samo spirit; for it is tho mark of an educated mind to expect 
that amount of exactness in cach kind which the nature of the particular 
subject admits, It is equally unreasonable to accept merely probable 
conclusions from a mathematician and to demand strict demonstration fron 
an orator," 

Acain, each nan judgos correctly those matters with which he is ac- 
quainted; it is of'theso that’he is a coupetent critic, To criticize a 
particular subject, therefore, a man must have been trained in that sub- 
joct: to be a good critic gonorally, ho must have had an all-round educa- 
tion, 
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S: 


Yes, let us stop hore, Nowmhat docs he say? He speaks now of the student 


of what we may call cthics or politics, He must be aware fron the vory begin- 
ning what degree of certainty he can possibly expect. Otherwise he behaves like 
a brute, like en clophant in a china shop, when he wants in cthics mathematical 
certainty, ‘That cannot roasonably be expected, Aristotle briefly mentions in 
passing what an educated man is, An educated man is not, strictly speaking, the 
scholar in tho ficld but a man who has a reasonable familiarity with what the 
scholars in that field aro doing. And an all-round cducated man would bo reason= 
ably well informed about all ficlds of scholarship, which today is, of course, 

no longer possible but which was possible in ancient tines, Now whet is tho key 
point? That is seid only in passing, Aristotle says don't expoct nathonatical 
cortainty, but ho mentions another kind of speaker here as an alternative to the 
nathonatician, and who is that? 


Os 
8: 


Tho orator, 


The orator, I noan, fron en orator you do not denand apodictio proofs: 


plausible proofs, Now what Aristotle docs in tho Ethics is in bctwoon mathanat- 
ios and rhetoric, For examplo, tho orator appeals to the decent feclings of his 
listeners, This is impossiblo in mathaiatios, but in othics it'is porfootly pos- 
sible, That's one example >f what ho has in mind, Tho orators, of courso, can 
preach up anything and ovorything, and this is, of courso, not whet Aristotle 
neans by the ethical teacher, So wo see horo that Aristotle still has not told 
us how wo can overcome tho moral chaos rogarding tho noblo, tho just, and ovon 
the good things, That ho will toll us in tho sequel, Now lot us co on, Lot us 
conclude this chapter, 


0: 


S: 


Honco, the young aro not fit to be students of politics, For they havo 
mo exporionco of life and conduct, and it is those that supply the pro- 
misos and subjoct mattor of this branch of philosophy, And morcovor they 
aro lod by thoir foolings; so that they will study tho subjoct to no 
purpose or advantage, since the and of this scionco is not knowlodgo but 
action, and it makes no difforonce whother thoy aro young in years or 
immaturo in character; tho dofoct is not a quostion of timo, it is bo- 
cause their life and its various aims are guided by feoling; for to such 
persons their knowlodge is of no use, amy more than it is to porsons of 
dofoctivo solf-restraint, But moral science nay bo of groat value to 
those who guide their desires and actions by principlo, 


Let us read tho next sentence because it is tho conclusion of this introduse 


tion, 


0: 


8: 


Lot so'much suffice by way of introduction as to the studont of 
the subjcot, the spirit in which cur conclusions aro to bo rocoivod, 
and the object that we sot boforo us, 


Yos. Now do you see what ho says thon, how Aristotlo overcomes, provision- 


ally at any rato, the moral chaos of the existence of which he has informed us? 
What does ho do? I think one can stato it vary simply. Tho hoaror of cthics 
must be a moral man, At least ho mst be a woll bred man who cones to class 
with the understanding of the noblo and just things, and also this gonoral clar- 
ity about what ordinarily the goo¢ things are, The pursucrs of wealth and so 

on, of this kind of thing, would not understand what he says, Aristotle docs 
not begin, and that is crucial, with refuting what you cen call immoralisn: for 
example, as Plato doos in his way in tho first book of tho Ropublic when Socrates 


Re 
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refutes Thrasymachus or in tho Gorgias when Socrates refutes Callicles, and sim- 
iler things, He doosn't do that, He prosupposcs men who would know from tho 
vory beginning that Calliclos and Thrasymachus cannot. be right, who take decency 
for granted, This is tho doliberato and conscious limitation, How could this 
bo politically justificd? Yos? 


Q: Docs ho over make cloar -- perhaps this is an answer to your quostion -= 
that this kind of moral nan >= is ho moral by nomos or is he moral by naturo? He 
reisos this quostion carlior, = 4 


S: Yos, ho raísas it, but ho doos not answor it in those terms, I mean, what 
docs ho take for granted? That the noble anc just things are truly noble and 
just, That quostion is not answorod in torns of physis or nomos, It's not a 
theoretical answor, 


Q: (Inauciblo), 


S: Yos, ho takos it, indood, Thoro aro no sclf-ovidont principles from which 
ho starts, Thoro aro principloS ovidont to well bred mon, and this is a very 
great difficulty, Lot us faco it, In othor words, a gentlonan called Aristotle 
who is, at tho sano timo, more than a gontleman talks to gentlemon' to give gon- 
tlonon the greatest possible clarity about what thoy, as pontlamon, aro inclined 
to. If someone is not a contlonon, oithar clcvor or stupid -= it doosn!t mako 
any éifforonco -- ho is not a fit hoaror of Aristotlo boocuso ho donios tho 
principlos, (Quotos a sentono in Latin and then translates). "Against him who 
Gonics tho principlos ono cannot disputes" ‘That scons to bo tho boginning of 
iristotlo, That will bocomo over more cloar to us, Aristotle coos not doduco 
tho othical principles from any highor principles, In this rospoot'ho is vory 
Toro, In ancient tincs it is ovon uniquo, The predominant viow is, for oxan~ 
ple, tho Platonic view, You know, Plato gives a kind of deduction in tho Ropub- 
lic and other places. Aristotlo doesn't do ite Aristotlo is vary practice: 

Ro simply says what is tho uso of training in tho political art in tho widest 
senso potential tyrants and othor undosirablos, I want to train only gentlemen 
of.whom I can bo sure that thoy will not even think of becaning tyrants, Is 
this not a vory defonsible position? I moan, the gontlonan has to know what 
tyrants are aftor and ho has to know by what moans tyrants como to power and 
koop thomsolvos in powor in order to got rid of them, But ho docs not havo to 
become convinced that it is low to strive for tyranny. Ho knows that, Ho has. 
boon woll bred, This is what you can call tho Jano Austin olement in Aristotle 
which is, however, by no means a nogligible and indefensible thing, Aristotle 
was aware of these difficulties but tho Ethics is not the'place to discuss them, 
That is the great difforonco botwoon him and, I would say, all other anciont 
philosophers, This lack of radicalism is a very great radicalism: simply to 
face this arouses difficulty, So tho hearers must bo decent mon, 


Q: (Inaudible) 


Yes, that it would holp us vory much for our Lives if wo know that good so 
at wo can uso it as a target. 


Qt Tho question is again how are we going to got our bearings if thoro wasn't 
something other than convention, Is that correct? 


S: Yes, wo mst know something, but since Aristotle is not an cpistonologist 
ho is relativoly unintorestod in the question of how wo discover ite e e . (A 
fow words inaudible). 
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Q: Yos, well, the point I'm trying’to mako is you aro deriving these princi- 
ples fron something other than nonos, convention, itself, This is whore you got 
your bearings, That ho doos say, oF doos he? 


S: Yos, that he does not oven say but wo can assume that he somehow mst ain 
at something moro substantial than convention, 


Q: On tho othur hand, the ond of this subject is not knowlodgo but action, 
S: Absolutely, In othor words, theoretically it is of vory minor intorost, 


That's what ho moans by that, But practically it is of utmost intorost, What 
doos ho mean by that? 


Q: But tho quostion is if wo are concerned with action do we need to be’ con~ 
corned with thoso thin;s that aro dorivod not from nomos? In other words,wetre 
going to have to work within tho conventions of whatever wetve got. 


S: No, no, iristotle doosn't say that his book is based on conventions, It's 
by no means as sinplo as that. 


q Im seeing a little difficulty here, 


S: An onormous difficulty, Lot us first road tho parallel to thet which fol- 
lows alnost immodiatoly after; in tho technicel senso, a repetition, Now this 
is in tho noxt chapter. Wo havo only to road the ond, “In 1095230 +- this whole 
soction, You seo, this chaptor which would’ come now is, as a wholo, a repotit 
tion of tho proceding section of the Ethics, sinplifiol in many ways but also, 
of courso, adding something, Aristotlo would never say the samo thing all over 
again bocauso this would make tho book better and thon he would havo a better 
publication record with his dcpertmont, But ho hashis roasons, (Laughter), It 
happons, It is fostered ty tho practice of judging poople by tho number and 
sizo of their publication, ‘This wasn't so in anciont tines. Now I want us to 
read now only this ond to answer Mr, Boyan!S question, "But it must not escapo 
us that the spooches down from tho principles and those toward tho principles 
ciffor." Do you have that? 


0: And we must not ovorlook the distinction botwoon argunents that 
start from first principles and those that lead to first principles. 
It was a good practice of Pleto to raise this question, ani to enquire 
whothor tho right procodure was to start fron, . e e 


S: Well, not such a very clumsy exprossion, a word like procedure, but the way 
ho simply Says -- whether tho way is from tho beginnings -= 


0: «4... or up to the boginnings, as in a racc-courso one nay run fron the 
Judges to the far ond of tho track or reversely. 


S: Is he not cloar? Thero aro two ways in the race-course and there are two 
ways in inquiries, Yos, Go on, 


0: "Now no doubt it is propor to start fron the known," 
S: Well, this is true generally. I mcan, this is more universal then what he 


said before: from the beginnings ar toward the beginnings, We start from the 
known, In every toaching and learning one mst start from something which ono 
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knows, This simple thing is, I think, clear; but it cannot be repeated often 
enough because all miscarriages in learning can bo said to stam from the fact 
that people do not bogin from what they know but begin from something which thoy 
beliove to know, (Inaudible question and oxplanation regarding tho race-course) 
You would sco it in every movie on this subject, Good, Now go one "Thon wo 
must bogin frau what is known to us, but this is twofold for sono things aro 
known tə us and others arc'known sinply." Now this may sound strange: known 
simply and not known to us, meaning what is known simply is that the nature of 
which would make the knowlodgo truc knowlodce, knowledge in the highest sonso, 
We ascend, let us sey, fron tho offects to the causes, but only the descent fron’ 
tho causes to tho offects is amine knowledge, I will dovolop this later on 
fully. Wo mst first road that, I'm sorry, Now aristotlo says, thon, with a 
Little joke, perhaps wo must bogin fron what is known to us, Good, Now how 
doos ho go on? aa 


0: "This is why in ordor to bo a competent studont af tho right and just, . ," 
S: About tho noble ami just, Yos? 


Or  ".'. . about the noble and just, and in short of the topics of politics in 
general, tho pupil is bound to havo boon woll traincd in his habits," 


S: Yos, In other words, ho has a docont upbringing -- must havo had a docent 
upbringing, Yose 


0: "For tho starting-point or first principle is tho fact that a thing is so," 
S:  Tho"that" he simply says. Wo start from tho "that," Yos? 


O! "If this bo satisfactorily ascartainod, thoro will bo no nood also to know 
tho reason why it is so," 


S: Yos. Tho "why." If wo know tho "that," Aristotle says vory strangoly, wo 
do not nood tho "shy," Yos? 


O: ` "Jind tho man of good moral training knows first principles alroady or can 
oasily*acquiro thon," 


S: Now lot us stop hore, Good, Now what is tho point? Ho makes hore a dis- 
tinction which wo can call with traditional terms, although not nooossarily 
thoir prosont-day mooning, Thoro is doduction and induction, docuction fron 

the first principles and induction leading up to than, This is in itsclf sin- 
ple and clear, Now horo you start fron tho things, from the principles /tho < 
formar/ and whore you start hare is what Aristotle calls what is known simply, 
what s intrinsically known and not nocossarily known to us, what is tho princi- 
ple from which ell genuine knowledge sooms to start.” Horo wo start /iho lattor/ 
from what is known to us, in induction, For example, an certhquake: tho fact ~ 
of an oarthquake, and wo ascend to tho causos of carthquakes. We would have a 
complete knowledge if we would have hore causos comnocted with cach other by’ 
descending from which wo would be able to civo zn account of all carthquakes, 
all eclipses of tho sun eni tho moon, and whatever havo you, This is 2 simplo 
schona, So tho starting point horo is the "that" end not tho "why," Hore the 
starting point is tho "why," and which is a descent, Is this sinplo and schona- 
tic distinction cloar? 
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Q: I think the induction and deduction is clear, but I'm still-not clear on 
how anything can be known, knowable in itself, if it!s not known, because isn't 
it the human mind which =- there would be nothing if there were no human mind -= 


S: Yos, but still, doos it not make sense, common-sonsically, to say that tho 
highest principles of ovorything aro not immediately aecossiblo to us, that what 
wo know primarily aro rathor dogs and cats and tables and this kind of thing end 
wo ascend to thon? Doos it not, common-sonsically, make sonso? Lot mo try it 
horo, What docs it moan in our caso? Aristotle addresses woll bred pooplo and 
thes well bred people know that those and these and those things aro noble © ; 
and these and thoso things aro Just and those and these things aro, gonorelly 
speaking, good, Thay don't know why, but thoy know tho "that," end that is suf- 
ficiont that thoy can bo listonors and what will happon to than when Aristotle 
cones’to then? What will ho learn fron Aristotlo, this woll bred man? For ex- 
amplo, ho knows -- woll, lot us take a crudo cxanplo: whon children are taught 
that ho should not spit, Lot us take a simplo oxenple, He will learn fron 
Aristotle why it is docont not to spit, Now this is, of course, a crude cxomplo 
and probably whon he is 20 yoars’old ho knows already the rcason why ho shouldn't 
spit, but thoro aro othar things, porhaps, wharo ho docsn't know it so cloar, 

For oxemplo, rogarding the rolation of tho two kinds of justico: that there is a 
justice which consists in simplo oquality, another which consiste in proportion- 
ato oquelity, Wo will hoar about that lator, Or othor subtltics of tho magnan- 
imous man and of munificonco, and this kind of thing, So fron Aristotle ho will 
loarn the whys 


Let ne state it now moro preciscly, Thon I will answer your qüostion, Tho 
doubt, tho moral chaos, is causod by tho fact that all moral things, all noblo 
and just things, are boliovod to bo moroly conventional, ‘That is to sey, thoy 
aro not intrinsically good, Aristotlo would have to show thom why tho noblo and 
just things aro good, Do you soo? Thay know only: ono has to behave decently, 
isc, nobly and justly, And thoy know somchow that this is good, but thay’ cannot 
explain’it, Aristotle will toach thom why that is tho caso, cxactly what, in 
his way, Plato is doing in such books as tho Gorgias and tho Republic and somo 
other books, But horo tho difficulty arisos == (Iot mo finish tho argunont and 
thon wo have a froc for all). 


So if wo tako this schama: those mon know tho "that! -- that thoso and 
those things aro noblo and thoso and these just, And Aristotle will start hore 
then, “Ho will load thon up, Aristotle could if ho wanted, since ho knows tho 
principles -- he could toach doductivoly, He could teach deduotivoly, In othor 
words, Aristotle could say, "I will not make this qualification, Hithorto, I 
havo said I will talk only to docent pooplo,' I will now address all pooplo of 
sufficiont'intclligonco, decont or no dtconb, and will provo to than that docon- 
cy is'goodj whoroas the indocont posplo,’of course, say that tho squaros are 
fools, as Gallicles ani Thrasymachus say, in effecte Ho will toach thet, Tho 
question is whether Aristotle doos this too in his Ethics os a mattor of fact, 
Ono thing is clear, Lot mo sey it in advance, Aristotle doos not do it, Aris- 
tote docs not give what we can call a theorctical othios, Ho starts from these 
principles and goos down at least to considerable spcoification, That he docs 
not do, né why docs ho not do it? Some answer is given, a vory provisional 
but by no moans irrclcvant answer is given, in the immediato sequel which we 
shall now read, discuss briefly, and thon we will have our discussion, lire 
Roinkin, No, excuso me, Tho situation was this: the hearer knows tho "that! 
because ho is woll bred and such a man will cither already possess or will cas- 
ily acquire the principles, The man who is not woll bred will not have or 
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acquire then easily. And now there is, however, tho third type of man: the one 
who has no upbringing and also docsn!t know those principles, What shall we do 
with then? Aristotle gives an answer by quoting a poct, Yes? 


O: As for the person who neither knows nor oan learn, lot him hear the words 
of Hosiod: 
Bost is tho man who can himsclf adviso; 
He too is good who hearkens to tho wise, è e e 


S: Ohno, no metric translatione "Ho is altogether tho bost who himsclf under’ 
stands everything, The deccnt is also ho who obeys to hin who has spoken well, 
But he who cannot think by hinsclf nor hearing of another: he is altogether a 
useless fellow," So now which is, thon, the one corresponding to Aristotle!s 
hoercr in tho Ethics? Which of these throc? 


O: Tho ono who partakes of good counsole 


S:  Hésiod describes hin moro prociscly: who hes heard, who has hoard fron 
others, This is the status of tho man who is mercly decent man and is not a 
wise man like Aristotle, He has only heard it. Hc has been told as a child and 
as a young man: do this, don't do that. And gradually, by habituation, he has 
becone a decent hunan being, As a cecent human being he "knows" that these and 
these things aro just oni these and these things are noble, And &ristotlo will’ 
thon enlighten hin on tho basis of this knowledge acquired prinorily by hearing, 
about that knowledge, But we shall sce that this knowlodgo coos not consist in 
giving a "why," answoring tho quostion, why is it good to be decent, but dovol- 
oping the full meaning of decency, For axerple, ho knows something about cour 
age, about tenperanco, about magnanimity and whatever it nay bo, And he has 
read quito a few pocts and so which have clucidated it in various ways, Aris- 
totle clucidates these things coherently, This we can say is -- at least, that 
the bulk of the first part is devoted to this quostion, Now but why can ono say 
what is the sinplo justification of Aristotlets secningly circular and unsci- 
entific procedure? You know, people are decent because they have been told to 
bo decont and then Aristotle clarifies and sophisticates this meaning of doconoy 
without over raising tho question, why should one be decent, as Socrates does, 
There vas a very femous moral philosopher in modern tines who was absolutely 
antdi-aristotelian in these matters, but, es it happens, as it may vory woll hap- 
pon, because of tho dopth of the anti-Thomisn, understood this point very welle 
dnd thet was Kant, I moan, thoy arc radically different, but ono thing thay” 
have in common, There is no deduction of ethics from pre-cthical principles, 
land one can give an answer which both have in common, a vory simple one, "1f you 
say to a young man or a young women, do this, this and this is not decent, and 
you get the reply; why should one be decent, what will you say about such arin- 
Gividual? I mean, questioning whether this is in fact docent or not: that's, of 
course, a different story, But why should ono be decont? Well, a decent man 
nover raises this question, In other words, thoro is no possibility of deducing 
decency from noh-deceney, This is tho simple moral answcr which Kant surcly 
gives but which, in his way, also Aristotle gives. Only the situation in iris- 
totle is infinitely more complex than'in Kant bocauso in Kant this kind of noral 
knowledge, if we tan call it that way, is hichar, thcorotically higher, strange 
as that my sound, than all thcorotical knowledge, whereas for iristotlo theo- 
retical knowledge is highcr than this kind of knowledge. So in a simple schena 
(gocs to blackboard) moral man looks here at soucthing, That is the ord, the 
moral ond from which he starts and boyond which ho cannot look and refuses to 
look, This is a rough structure of Kent's doctrino, All knowledgo, in Kent!s 
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sense, ultimately’ is subordinated and points toward a knovlodge of this kind, 
Most philosophers, and Aristotle is also ono of thon, don't stand here as phil- 
osophers, but hero, Thay look at it from the outside. . As philosophers they are 
not subject to the moral law: in their capacity as thinking boings, That is 
also the case of Aristotle, but Aristotle secs also the nocossity of a considor- 
ation which is limited ty morality and that is what he supplics hore, That is 
the reason why thoro is no docuction givon, Lator on whon we come to the doc- 
trino of tho virtuos you will soo that Aristotle doos not make the slightest at= 
tompt to doduco these virtuos: show that thoro arc so and so mary and only these 
virtues, Thon ho would have to go into a higher principle: say, thchman soul 
has so and so many ports and thoro must bo a virtue for cach of these parts., 
Thab!s roughly what Plato doos in tho Republic, Nothing of tho kind in Aris- 
totle, That has to do with this dolivcrate limitation, and the grave question 
of course is this, which was, I think, inpliod by Mr, Boyan: is Aristotle not 
compelled to avoid this circularity? You know: that doconcy prosupposos itself, 
Must thoro not bo sono higher principle through which doconcy is justified? 


Q: May I raiso a point: what is hoalth? How is hoalth dofinod? 


S: A good condition of tho body, 
Q: Yos, I think it micht bo possible to derive decency fron non-donency, 


S: _You'mean good condition of tho soul, Somothing of this kind is done surcly 
by Plato, to sone extent also by Aristotle, But tho question is this: surcly 
that would sean to bo the most naturel procodure but it is not simply tho proco- 
duro of Aristotle and wo mst koop this quostion in mind, What I wanted to on- 
phasizo at tho beginning wes only this point: that Aristotle is alive to’ the 
Grave question posed by that moral chaos, tho moral skopticien which vas, of 
course, as such as doveloped in classical antiquity as itwas at any tino in 
modern tines, But wo must soo what is the way in'which ho' counters it, Now in 
this scttion which wo did not road -= woll wo can, porhaps, discuss it -- Fathar 
Veughan, you read tho first papar? Why don't you bogin at 109al and go on to 
1099b8, and Mr, Roinkin takos tho rest of Book I, But thoro wore sono further 
questions, 


Qs (Inaudible). 


S: No, I would say this quostion would become intorosting only if wo would 
come across a serious difficulty which cannot be explained from the subjoct mat- 
ter’but only by an oxternal mishap, e e e Thon wo would take it up, But aftor 
all, this is not a philology class nor a philosophy class, Wo are political 
scientists, Well, I could havo told you something of this but everyone cen road 
it, I suppose, in Rackham!s introduction: that there are threo books which have 
come down to us in tho Aristotelian body which are’ cthies: this famous othics 
called tho Nicomachcan Ethics, the Budomian Ethics, and the groat cthics, the 
Merna Moralia, and that thoro are all Kinds of hypotheses about their relation 
Dut this is polymethy, You know what that is? That is a Grook word which is 
quite good to rémauber, I do not know whether thoro is a simple oquivalant to 
that in English, "Poly" means much or many and "mathy" means learning: much 
lonrning, knowing many things, anè it implics an old saying. (Quotes it in 
Grook and thon translates), "Knowing many things doos not toach wisdom," Ono 
must, unfortunately, know many things but for some reasons, (An inaudible son= 
tenco stressing tho sano point), I think we have to say this ethics which wo 
read has been the ethics throughout the Western world especially in the Middle 
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Ages and modern times, and is in wealth of subject matter by fer’superior to 
others, whatever the other forms may bo, Surcly ono should also, if ono has the 
timo, study thon, but most of you ero, I'm sure, vory plad if they get some ac- 
quaintanoo with a single ethics of Aristotle and thon ono chooses naturally the 
most perfcot form of it, whatever the relation of it to the others, That's not 
intorosting. Yos? 
Qt “In tho passage that wo ware reading, 1055, about lino 8, where Aristotle 
sSys, "For tho starting-point or first principlo is the fact that a thing is so; 
if this be satisfactorily ascertained, thoro will be no need also to know the 
reason why it is so," and you oxplained this, Tho thing that I don't under- 
stand -= B 
S: Woll, is it not truo'that if poople know that those and these things aro 
tho noble and just things, that this is for all practical purposes the most in- 
portant thing? Vhother thay can give an account of it is loss inportante For 
action, Docs it not make sonso? 


Qi Woll, except thet what he is saying is thet thoso pooplo already knor what 
fs good == 


S: Yos, but that it is qood, not why, That is a koy distinction, 

Q3: ‘They know that it is good but -= 

S: That it is good but == thoy know it by hoaring. 

Qt dnd L2 supposodly Aristotle would want to toach thom why it is good, 


S: Yos, to sono oxtont, Ho says so, But what ho doos is -- in ono sonso ho 
tolls thon tho "why," I moan, if wo follow this language: neucly, ho pivos then 
tho formal causos Ho tolls thom what prociscly nagnaninity, courage, end so, 
is, “But ho doos not toll thon, at least not thonatically, why is nagnaninity 
good, why is justico good, Ho makes some passing romarks rogarding justico, but 
this is not his thomo, You understand tho procedure most simply when you con 
pare it with the discussions'in tho Goryrias and in tho Republic, first book of 
the Laws and in othor plecos, whore Who Platonio spoaker, tho Platonic mouth- 
picco, proves to others that justice is good, Or; lot us say, doconcy is goode 
iristotlo doos not prove that, Ho presupposes it, ho says. Ho dosn't address 
Calliclos-os end Thrasymachus-os and this kind of poople, Ho adčrossos nico 
people and tho nice poplo know it from their upbringing, And this is thoorot- 
ically not entirely satisfactory: that goos without saying, But tho question 
is, did Aristotle not indirectly moob this fundamental thcorotical issue? Tho 
most urgent issue is surcly the practical issue: that thay be confirmed in their 
cutics, as wo would say, and anlightonod about thom rathor than to become unnes 
cossarily complicated as to why thoy should fulfill their dutios, Does this not 
make sense? 


Q4: Tho reason I don't understand what's happening is because if they already 
kw this as decent poople, then what more can they expect to learn fron Iris- 
totlo? 


S: Woll, I wonder whother somo of the «- I moan, read some of tho practical 
minds, statosmon and’ this kind of pooplo, and road what they write about tho 
highest human things, and you will be surprisod how vory fragmontary and incon- 
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plete that is, For exemple -- is Mr, Eamert here? You'havo made a study of 
Churchill, You have scen that he says wonderful things; but when ho^tries to 
speak abstractly it's very poor. Now ho has, of course, in his caso, a wondere 
ful justification bocauso tho matrix is so rich: you know, his life cxperienco, 
and so on, But thoorotically it is not satisfactory." Ihon Lristotlo speaks 
about tho various virtues, vory fow vory virtuous mon, and outstanding by their 
virtuo, would be able to write such a chapter on munificonco or whatever it bo. 
Aristotle takes the broadest vic, It is of sone importance, I think everyone 
of you who has triod to be virtuous and has road about a specific virtue in 
Aristotle has learnce something betause of the breadth of the consideration: 
things of which ho has'not thought, You will seo it when we go on and cano to 
the individual virtacs, which aro the clearest cxample of that, But later on 
other subjects conc, liko pleasure and so on, Mr, Seltzer, " 


Qj: Isn't there a deduction whon ho talks about the specific work of a man? 


S: Yos, you anticipate, Wo will seo later -e that will como up noxt time «= 
in the first book thoro is a kind of dotuction, nancly, vory roughly -- well, I 
will not answer your question, Ue must follow the movoncnt, There is something 
of this kind, Aristotle cells it, in a way, a deduction, I know that. But if 
you would raise the question, how this statant is related to the ommeration 
of the virtues at the ond of Book II, then you would sce thare is no connection, 
It's not brought up. Surely, Aristotle know that surcly fron Ploto if fron no 
other placo: that a thoorotically satisfactory account would require s omething 
liko a deduction, And don't forgot that the most influcntial adaptation of 
iristotlo in the Western world, the Thonistic adaptation, is not based -- in 
Thomas you have a ceduction, But tho Thonistic deduction is based directly on 
Ciccro and such vritorS, Stoic tradition, which in its turn is a prolongation of 
tho Platonic tracition, of this deducing tradition, In Aristotle that does not 
cxist, That's his peculiarity, One can say Aristotle, in a propor, although 
not now generally uscd, moaning of the word czpirical - Aristotle is the most 
empirical, How do those phenonona appear to us in the life of action and not 
when wo, as it vere, withdraw fron it and refloct upon it? That is aristotle!s 
amazing cxactnoss and fidelity to the phononena as thay show thonsclves in ac~ 
tion, vhon we live, Mr, Glenn, 


Qi (Regarding Aristotlo's roloronoo to other cultures). 


S: (One or two inaudible sentences followed by tho following). You only have 
to road with sanc care the story of Saul and David to seo, . e e but I once cx- 
plained this kind of thing in the presence of a student of Chincso things, of 
which I know nothing, end ho said that is exactly -- I mean, the main points == 
what the Chinose gentlonon have understood, There may be certain difforoncos 

e e . but as far as Winston Churchill, who is surcly not a man who is "doing" 
philosophy, was given tho Ethics in an English translation when he was a vory 
nature man by Lord Birmingham (7) and Churchill road it and found it absolutely 
convincing end said, "That's moro or loss the way in which I always understood 
these things," So there aro' sono nen, at any rato -- and Churchill had not gono 
through Oxford and Cambridge, e . . but indeed one can say this is sonchow a 
consequence, an indirect consoquonce of íristotlo in Britain, I do not belicve 
== I think onc can show -- by roflocting a bit ono can show, and that imistotlo 
does not give us. e e e (all of this off-microphone end cifficult to hear), On’ 
magnanizity, when you road'that chapter, there ero quite a fow things which ero, 
at first glance, obnoxious, anc if you would road Thonas' commentary you would 
sec that Thomas has intorpreted it away, in a senso, because cortain things aro 
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clearly hard to take from the Biblical point of'view, But, on the other hand, 
when you look around and you see -- for example, I saw this for the first tine 
only a short while ago when I reflected a bit about Kontgomory, you know, of EL 
Alenain, and whó, as you all know, has also a considerable ridiculousness, Ho's 
famous for that, But, on tho othor hand, ... (inaudible words), But if you 
look at him ho is a man of whom it has boon said he was born'io commande Now it 
is obviously necessary for avery society to possess such men, especially for the 
nilitary "but I suppose, also, other things, Now, but a nan born to 
Command -- when you road the chapter on magnaninity, from this point of viem 
that what ho describes is hore the typo who is born to command and knows lt, of 
course, thon quite a fow things will fall into shapo and it would no longor bo a 
spocimon of a poculiarity of this particular "culture" but will bo a necessity 
of political socicty which was perhaps moro claboretod by tho Grecks than by 
pooplo living in other cultures, Perhaps, but not noro,” But tho fundanontal 
human nocessity of it bocomos clear and the sano applics, also, to .othor things 
too, 


(End of tape, Tho following is a summary fron studont notos), 


Suroly Aristotlo doésn't simply qualify tho availablo morality, In "quali- 
fying! it he modifies it, The Aristotolian Ethics is the Greek gontlonan's mor= 
ality’ asscen and purified ty a philosopher, Hy a man who stands above that mor- 
ality, iso. nodifies ite 


Q: (Regarding the distinction betwoon the good for tho individual and thet of 
tho city). 
S: More divino, more illustrious, moro resplendent, Tho naxiuui is nations, 


not tho cosüopolis, Rogarding tho divino, the word is used in the sonso of vory 
outstanding. I do not ovon have to refer to tho Amorican usogo, 


Qr Would this not refloct the pretty well established fact that founders aro 
mado? 


S:- That is very good, But whothor Aristotle would call a foundor divino in 
the sonso of a God is very doubtful, ‘That he would uso tho word in this neta- 
phorical sense is anothor matter, 
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e. e Iwill naturally only montion “those things where I disagree with you, Now 
you quoted Ortega y Gassott, That quotation was vary helpful bocause it shows, 
indood, tho tremondous difforonco botwoun tho views provailing today and tho 

vier of Aristotle, Thore is no history, in Gassctt's sonso, in Aristotle, nar in 
Plato, nor in anyone until tho 16th century, This is onc point. e . e (Several 
inaudible words). Now you raised the question at tho ond, why not the contan- 
plative lifo toward which Aristotle is leading up at the boginning, in tho first 
book? What was your answor? You mentioned the fact that Aristotlo points, from 
the vary boginning to contemplative lifo, but only points to it and loaves it 
vory vague, ind what was your oxplenation of this? A 
Or’ Woll, my ansvor was that in the final analysis it will not bo simply conten- 
plation, but wo must wait until the final -- 


S: Yes, this is ono answor, but the simplest answor, I boliovo is this: that 
Aristotle loads from what pooplo aro nore Likely to know and thoy ero moro’ Likely 
io know tho lifo of action than tho lifo of contemplation, In other words, ho 
ascends somdhow, Not a doscont, sccnt, That is ono point, “But as for'this 
other question which come up last timo =~ and lr, , I believe, raisod 
the question, is nob morality ossontial to thoory! Wo spoak of intollcotual pro- 
bity, for owmplo, Woll, this I gevo a rough and provisional answor, I said 
there’is a groat difficulty, You can oasily soo += if youwould look up in tho 
Summa, first part of the second part, quostion 50, tho last article, where Thomas 
Falsos tho question, docs intollootual virtut prosuppose noral'virtuo, and ho * 
says tho intelloctaal virtue called prudonco, practical wisdou, does, but wisdom, 
theoretical wisdom, docs not, So you sco == and Thomas know Aristotlo quite 
well, So thoro is a roal difficulty hore, Wo will lator on havo to take up 

this question coherently. 


Now thoro wore certain torms which you usod which did not make mu vory hap- 
gy, Fathor Vaughan: matorial prosperity. Why material? Why not simply say — ^ 
wealth? The torn material, you know, if it is an Aristotclien torm, as you know, 
natter, material, docs not have this moaning of bodily, Something vory imtolloo- 
tual may be matter, Ib is somothing oleo: the genus or tho spocios and this 
kind of thing, So lct us loavo it at tho simplo word, woal.th, because whon wo 
speak of wealth wo ordinarily do not mcan by that literal wcalth, Wo moan just 
a bank account and similar forms of wealth, Dut a more important torm which you" 
use is system, system of ethics, Now tho word System is a Grook word, of” course, 
and means soucthing which you havo put together, and is used, for oxample, 5f an 
amy or anything put together by man, That’ doctrines, odifices, as it wore, of 
this kind aro’ called systons’is rather late, and the term camo in common uso, as 
far as I know, in lóth, 17th, century, but the very precise meaning of the tora 
syste in philosophy is duo to modorn philosophy, and reaches its full clarifica- 
tion in Hegel only. So I think in a more caroful langauge ono should not speak 
of systcus when speaking of tho toachings of Plato and Aristotle. 


Surely tho key point o considor when one touches this book is that itis 
tho oldest cthical treatise, Whether thore wore carlicr ones boforo: maybo, bub 
we surely don't have them, Ahd Plato's writings ero not treatisos; obviously, 
of cthios or of anything clso, but all dialoguose So this we must, indecd, keg 
in mind, That's tho oldest othical treatise which we havo, i 
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When you raised this, induced by Northrop =- and you could have beon in- 
duced, as you know, by n other people because there is nothing Northropion in 
this thesis -- this we have bem told since three centuries now =- it's almost 
nauseating -- that jristotlo!scthical teaching rests on his teleology, Tho tol- 
cology has beon refuted, if not by Descartes and Nowton at loast by Darwin, and 
therefore the whole thing is baseless, Now I would argue against Northrop in 
particular in a porfcotly legitimate way which is callod ad hominem: lot us seo 
how it works on tho Northropian basis, I heppen to havo road his book on East 
and Wost, I was askod to give a report on ono chapter which dealt with Islamic 
culture, And can only say, if this is tho conscquence of the now science then 
the mothsüs used ty’sone central Lfrican tribes are proferablo, Yes, tut this 
question, of course, is a very grave question, Doos Aristotle's othical teach~ 
ing presuppose his physics and mctaphysics} It's a very gravo quostion, and tho 
distinction betoon thoorctical and practical wisdom, which Aristotle makos, by’ 
virtue of which practical wisdom is in itsclf indcpondont of thoorotical wisdom, 
shows that thore is a roal difficulty hore, Perhaps thero are principles of 
practico which are not in neod of any thoorctical foundation, Porhaps, Wo do 
not know yote So wo must leave this open for tho time being. 


Now lot us turn, thon, to a cohoront discussion of our assignment, I would 
Like to remind you first of what we found out last time, Aristotle starts with 
an sbsarvation about the varioty of onós, Ends moan hore hunan onds, and it^is 
perfectly opon whothar non-human beings and, in perticular, inanimate things, 
have mds, ‘This is still loft open, Thoro is a varicty of ents and yot there 
is some unity thoro because’ thoro is an ordar among these cnds, and this is most 
clearly visible in the arts, Dut is thore onc single highest cnd or is thore a 
varicty of highest onds which aro more or loss oqual in dignity? That is loft 
open, Yot thare is one highest pursuit, This we know, And that is politics, 
tho quality of the statesman, This being the case, there must be’ the highest 
end because thero is tho highost pursuit, Now ono can, of course, raise n quos- 
tions against this scasingly dogmatio assertion, but most people who listen to 
iristotlo, surely all who listonod to this locturo, would havo said, of course, 
Evoryono soos that: whatever wo may admire most -- think, for oxmple -- oven a 
physicist today is ultinatoly acting today according to 2rdars of Washington, 
Thore nay have boon a time in which physics was not subjcot to such govornuental 
ordors, but our ago has againb ccone very radical and political, But, of courso 
wo must roconsider that much moro corofully, Tho second point is that tho vari- 
cty of onds is much more radical than Aristotle stated at tho boginning, Wo aro 
confronted with a chaos: all noble and just things soem to bo only conventional, 
52 creat is the difference, (By tho way, tho word noble, which I axplained pro- 
visionally -- it is the same word in Greok as the word for beautiful, Ani one 
could, porhaps, use sonothing Liko resplendent in order to indicate the connec 
tion between the two, A boautiful horse and a noble action: in Greok it's tho 
samo word, There are languages in which you can use in both cases the seno 
word, For cxamplo, in German, I bolieve also in Arabic, But you cannot do it 
in English, In French you can do it, of course, too: belle accion; Ani so on. 
Goode) So all noble and just things seca to be by convention only, and tho 
good things are so dubious. Tho most obvious’ goods prove to be evils under cor- 
tain conditions, Yet Aristotle's answer here, as we have scen: we spoak only to 
decont people and decent people aro people who know that the noble ani just 
things are choiccworthy because thoy arè noble and just, And how do they knot 
it? Ultimatcly ty hearing, By hearing, by having boen told by their betters, 
thoir parents or obhors, This was tho main point we made last tino, 


Now in the imediate soqual, in 1095, all to b13, we find a repetition: a 
repetition of the precoding ergunont, If you turn to 1095bll -- do you have 
that? 
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0: "Zeb us howover rosumo our discussion from tho point at which wo digressed,! 
=- (Ross translation being uscd). 


S: Yos, Aristotle says hore explicitly thet wo hcvo mado a digression, The 
preeéding thing is a digression, an oxcursus, but an cxcursus of a particular 
kind, It is a ropotition of what wes said bofore, Now a ropotition is never a 
simple rostatoment without any changes, Now what doos ho say at this point 
which he hasn't said boforo? I bclicvo wo soc here that he takes now for granted 
that thoro is a simglo highost good, which -- he had not dono so before, nd 
the reason why ho takes it now for pranted is because all men take it for grant- 
cd, because all mon speak of happiness, and by happinoss everyone moans the con 
ploto hunan good, Now tho word for happinoss -- this is perhaps not oven inmode 
ictoly intelligible to us because the Grook word for happintss has a fulicr < 
ing. It is cudeinonia, in which tho'Grock word for god, or ono wofd, daimon, 
man whs 1S == Woll, lob us say, has boon woll troated by God, by a Godo 
o It has also therefore some meaning like ploasantj a vory rich meane 
‘ng compared with what wo ordinarily moan today by a happy follow, ‘md ono can, 
therefore, vory well raise tho question, is this not a particularly Grock notion 
that thoro is such a thing as happinoss which is the conprchonsivo good? Now in 
modern times it vas quostionod, oven while tho tani happiness was still used, 
but it wes said in tho way in which Aristotle, for cxonplo, understood it there 
is no happiness, Happiness is a state of completions of repose, ono could say, 
seeningly, Jind -- woll, hunah life is incompatiblo with a stato of roposo, Ha- 
man life is constent activity, constant chango, Yos, but do wo not have even in 
our present-day simplo, folksy oricntation a rominding of the fact that to bo 
really woll off -- that is somcthing static, as thoy say now -- I retract the 
word innediatoly, ir Somotinos one says of a man ho is on tho top, on 
the top of tho world, Ho is on tho top, Or another simplo cxprossion: he is 
sitting protty, Sitting, "I moan, what can you do moro than to sit pretty? So 
we still have a ramnder that thoro is soncthing whore ono would bc porfoctly 
satisficd with that condition and not wish to change it, booousc my change 
would be a change for the worse, However this may bo, I limit mysolf to ono 
point: in this scotion Lristotlo docs assort thoro is ono highost good, but what 
itis is ontircly controversial, So wo have only tho namo, happiness, but ti 
is, perhaps, of smo holp, Now lot us proceed horo, In l095blh. Hore wo may 
perhaps begin at this point. Read again what you have road, 


O: Lot us, however, rosumo our discussion from the point at which wo 
digrossod, To judgo'from the livos that men load, most mon, and mon of 
the most vulgar type, soom (nob without somo ground) to identify the 
good, or happiness, with ploasuro; which is tho reason why they love 
the life of onjoynont, 


S: So, in othor words, this would give some substanco to the namo, happiness. 
i life. of constant ploasuro, From ono night club to a Turkish bath, and you can 
goon, Yos? 


0: For thoro'ero, wo may say, threo prominont types of life -- that just 
nontdoned, tho political, and thirdly the contanplativo life, 


Contouplative and theoretical is, of course, tho smo, Yos. 


O: "Now tho mass of mankind, , e o" 


S: Tho many, ho says, ilass is a tarm stemming from Nowtonien physics, or 
theroabouts, Yos? Goode 
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O: Now the many are evidently quite slavish in their tastes, preferring a 
life suitable to beasts, but they get somo ground for their view fron 
oe that many of those in high places share the tastes of Sardana- 

us. 


S: So, in other €— that's cloar, In othar words, somo in high places live 
ostially and therefore tho many who aro status scokers =- there cro quite a for 
at all times -- will simply say we livo liko'boasts bocause that is a chic thing 
to do, because a king, Sardanapallus himsclf, lod. . . . (a fow words inaudible), 


Q: (Regarding tho tronslation being used). 
O: I wont into tho Ross boocuso wo hed so much trouble with the Rackham, 


S: Yos, good, And now? among tho poople Aristotle is addressing thoro is ho 
ono who is scriously considering this life of noro sonsual cnjoyaont, I moan, 
that is simply -- woll, ono can give reasons for thet but thay know that, Thay 
know this much: thet it's impossible, Now wo cono to anothor kind of man, How 
doos he cell thon? 


1 
O: A considaration of the prominont typos of lifo shows that pooplo f supar- 
ior rofinonont and of activo disposition identify happinoss with honor, 


S: Yos, woll, "tho gracious nen, tho men of smo rofinaacnt, and the men of ac= 
tion: thoy choose honor," 


Os "e.e for this is, roughly pidi, the ond of the political lifo," 


S: Yos, of tho political nan, I would say, Oh no -= of tho political lifo, 
Itn sorry, I'm vory sorry. Yos, 


O: But it sees too superficial to be what wo are looking for, since it is 
‘thought to depend on those who bostow honor rather than on him who ro- 
ceivos it, but tho mood wo divino to bo sonothing propor to a nan and 
not oasily takon fron hin, Further, non scan tə pursue honor in ordor 
that thay nay bo assured of thoir goodness; at loast it is by uon of 
practical'wisdom that thay sock to bo honorod, and anang those who 
know thm, and on tho ground of thoir virtuo; cloarly, thon, cccording 
to tham, at any rato, Virtuo is bottor. And porhaps ono night ovon 
suppose this t» bo, rathor than honor, tho ond of tho politiccl life, 


S: Yos, lot us stop hore, “So Aristotle givos here some argument why ovon this 
moro rospoctablo ond of life, honor, rathar than sonsual enjoyment, cannot pos- 
sibly fill the bill; because honor is sonsthing essentially incomplete or defeo- 
tive, and he gives sono reasons for that, À man possesses honor if ho is hon- 
ored ty others, Thoroforo the othors give the honor, They can also take it 
amay, And this is a very procarious position if you do not possess‘ it but oth- 
ors dispose of it, That makes some sonse; doosn't it? Furthermore, people arc’ 
honored on the ground of something and this ground on which thay arc honored is, 
of courso,'moro fundamental than the honor, and therefore this ground is sono 
excellence, whatever that axcellonce may be, and thoroforc that cxcollonco or 
virtue is much more reasonably the ond, Yos? 


O: "But ovon this appears somerhat incouplcto,t 


S: Evon virtue, at which wo have errived fros honor -- ovon virtue is somowhat 
incomplete, Yes? 
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O: for possession of virtue Seems actually compatible with being asleep, or 
with life-long inactivity, and, further, with the greatest sufferings and 
misfortunes; but a man who wes living so no one would call happy, unless 
he were maintaining a thesis at all costs. 


S: Yose You sco, this phenomcnon cxistod already in classical antiquity: thet 
someone wants t> dofend a thesis by hook ani by crook and thon he can, perhaps, 
not be rofutod because he refuses to look at the phonomona which manifestly ro- 
futo him, This can happen, But no serious man would say that a man who Lives in 
this mannor, namely possesses virtuo and is in the greatest misory -- that this 
is a happy nan, ‘I moan, that obviously, you know? Aristotle mekes it, in a 
way, very simple, “Think of the story of Job, the proctost cxamplo, Job was 
just, was virtuous, and yot lived in vorygreat misary, Honce, no ono in his 
Sohscs could say that Job was 2 happy man, So virtue cannot be identical with 
zppinoss, It is hero asscrted, The other caso is more difficult to understand: 
how sonoono -- that is because iristotle takes virtue hare in the precise sense, 
2 habite Now a man may possess a certain habit without over having opportunity 
to exorcise it, The cxtrono case would be a man who is aslecp, who is eslocp 
his whole life, but sonch» ho acquired tho habit, Now could ono cell such à 
nan happy? Good, Now thc only wey of life which survives this tost is the con- 
touplative lifo, and this is, of course, not yet hore asscrtod, that the conten- 
plativo life is the only ono which can be callod happy. It is merely indirectly 
suggested. . 


Now in this whole section Aristotle does again not yot establish what hap- 
piness is, He makes only suuowhzt clearer what tho non-vulger views of happi- 
noss arc, The vulgar viats he had stated before, And now lot us turn to -- yos, 
in the noxt chapter dristotle deals with a'dianotrically opposite view, Hore we 
have the views which oro rather woll known, tho view of tho vulgar, that thoy 
call now having fun, having fun all the tino, because that fun is invariably 
sonsual ploasure -- that's clear -- or the other of the more rofinod mon, honar 
and maybo virtue, This is also not sufficient, ind thon he takes a dianotric- 
ally opposite view never heard on the market placo but only in one place, in 
Plato's Acadamy: the Platonic viow that the good is the idoa of tho good, Let 
us road the beginning of that: lO96sll —— 


: Wo had porhaps better consider the universal good and discuss thoroughly 
what is mcant by it, although such an inquiry is nado en uphill ono ty 
tho fact that the Forus have been introduced by friends of our own, 


S: Yos, fotms is e translation for tho Greck word which is ordinarily transla- 
ted by ideas, the Platonic ideas, Yos, go on, 

Yet it would porhaps bo thought to be better, indeed to bo our cuty, 
for tho'sake of maintaining the truth even to destroy what touches ts 
closely, especially as we ere philosophers or lovers of visdon; for, 
while both are dear, piety requires us to honor truth above our fricndse 


S: Yos, both arc friends, Plato end the truth, but truth is a groster fricnd, 
Now Aristotle criticizes Plato in all his works but nowhore clse does ho bring 

in such am apology for criticizing him and that is vory cloar: because this is à 
moral book, a book about human conduct, and his behavior is apparontly improper, 
that ho should blanc a friend and such a friend, Thorefore he makos this ro- 

mark, Yos, wo cannot possibly go into this discussion of tho Platonic doctrine 
of the good because then wo would have first not only to have read the Platonic 


Nx 
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statencnts about the idoa of tho good, but also to have understood then, which is 
much too much to expect from anyone including mo, By tho way, what can wo know 
about the Platonic doctrine of tho good, merely axternally? How vould you have 
to proceed if you wanted to understand that? Where doos Plato speak cbout that? 


O: In tho Republic. 
S: Republic, Yes? 
Op: Also in the Seventh Letter, 


S: Not about tho idea of the good as such, 


Op: No, about the idoas in goncral, E 


S: Yos, about tho idoas in goncral he speaks in many other places, but about 
the idea of tho good only in tho Republic in tw passages and what that moans is 
extranoly difficult to say. Pompe I ean mako it a bit cloaror whon wo road 
tho tx» passages which aro imnotiotoly intolligiblo to ovoryono of you and aro 
not so tochnical, Now lot us turn to 1096025. That's toward the ond of this 
Soction, 


0: "The good, thorefore, is not sono common olenont answering to one idoa," 


8: Yos, or still moro simply statod, thoro is no idea of tho good. Thoro is 
not tho good of which Plato spoke, and therofore, of course, this cannot be tho 
subject of othics in particular. Now how does he go on hero? 


0: But what then do wo moan ty tho good? It is surely not like tho 
things that only chence to have the same nano, ro goods ono, then, 
by boing derivod from onc good or ty all contributing to ono food,’ or 
are thoy rathor ono by analogy? Cortainly as sight is in tho body, so 
is roason in tho soul, and so on in other casos, Dut porhaps thoso 
subjects had bottar bo dismissed for the present; for perfect procision 
about tham would bo moro appropriate to anothor branch of philosophy. 


0: Literally, "to another philosophy" because philosophy doos not yot have this 
hard-and-fastnoss -- "to another inquiry," an inquiry of a certain kind, Yes, 
now lot us stop hore for a moment, Now ono must understand it prociscly, Thore 
is not ono thing which is tho good, There aro many good things, many” good 
things of difforont kinds; If you say, but there is always a concept, good: a 
good horse, a goad action, a good house, a good demon, a gasd tyrant, ar what- 
avar have you, That thoro is such a concopt Plato novor deniod and no one can 
dony it, but that is not what Plato is speaking about, Plato is speaking about 
a sclf-subsisting being, sclf-subsisting being called tho good, tho good, and 
that is what Aristotle donics. By tho way, ono point I should mention before we 
go on: that this passego is, of course, of vory groat importance although wo 
Cannot discuss it horo, because it shows ono thing: that if thore ere doctrines 
in tho world which make questionable the whole notion of the humen good thon the 
ethical teacher must discuss tham, Thore'is a sphore of practical life and 
practical understanding whore wo all know, morc or loss, what good means in var- 
ious contaxts, and wo do not ncod a theorcticel basis for that, But if this 
whole sphere of action ani of prudence is under attack thon it becomes necessary 
for the thoorotical man, for the philosopher, to defend that sphere, To that 
extent thoro is n» simply independent practical science, It always will need a 
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theoretical science for its protection, But the question is whether this theo- 
retical scionce protecting the practical sphere will give the decisive indica- 
tions within the practical sphóre, That's a great question, Now lot us go on 
where we loft off, Mr, Reinicin, 


0: And similarly with regard to the Idea; even if there is some ono good 
which is universally predicable of goods or is capablo of separate and 
Andopendent existence, cleerly it could not be achieved or attained by 
man; but we are now seeking sonuthing attainable, 


S: So, in othor words, oven if thore wore the good or the idea of the good 
this is not the good we aro seckin;; hore, We are speaking of a good to be ach- 
isvod by man, which Plato, of courso, admitted, Plato wrote ono dialogue about 
tho human good called the Philcous and there he doos mot sposk of tho idoa of 
tho goode” So this would soaa to show that this is a porfoctly sound argument of 
Arisiotlo, sound even from Platots point of view, Now in tho sequel he shows 
the vory simple arcunont, look, what can we do in practice with the idea of the 
good? Look at a shocuaker, Ho is supposed to make a good shoe, He will not be 
in the slightest degree a better shoonakor if he has soon tho idea of the good, 
So what's the uso of it? Lot us road a fow passages from the soqual: 109743. 


O: This arguiont has sone plausibility, but scons to clash with the pro- 
cedure of tho sciences; for all of thoso, though thay ain at some good 
and sook to supply tho doficioncy of it, leave on ono side tho knowledge 
of'tho good, Yot that all tho oxponents of the arts should be ignorant 
of, and should not evon sock, so great an aid is not probable, It is 
hard, too, to soo how a weaver or a carpenter will bo bonofitod in re= 
gard to his own craft by knowing this tgood itsolf!, or how the men who 
has vierod the Idea itself will be a bettar doctor or genoral thereby, 


Which Plato, in a way, asserts, Yes, Yos? 


For a ¢octor scans not even to study health in this way, but tho health 
of man, or perhaps rather the health of a particular man; it is indi- 
viduals that he is healings 


S: Yese Now how doos Plato's argunent run? Woll, tho simplost statement, I 
beliove, occurs in tho dialogue called Lechos, Here a conversation between gen- 
erals, ono of tho cxamplos mentioned, And the question is, is a certain kind of 
military training good or bad? Ono of the genorals says it's bad, and tho other 
says, Good, as it happens up to tho prosent day, as you know: the discussions 
around Scerctary iiacilamara, this way or that way, “Goncralsalways disagree moro 
or less, moro than shoonskers do, ‘(Leughter), No, obviously, because it's much 
more important: victory than shoes. And now how doos Plato procood! The genar- 
als don't agree end therefore thay must have an arbiter end tho arbiter in this 
case is, for some roason, Socrates, And Socrates says, woll, all right -- he 
docsn't utter any view for this or that particular kird of fighting. He only 
says, why do you want to have it, Sbmohow, someone suggests, in order to make 
the soldiers botter soldicrs, surdly, better fighters, braver mon, more oourag- 
eous mon, Yes, all right. But thon we must know what courage is, What is 
courage? Oh, wo know that, Tho conorals know that -- and then thoy givo an= 
sors which are doplorably poor and Socrates. . . . (a far inm words). 
thoy don't know what courago is and then they decide’at the ond 

don't fight it out -- soat the end thoy decide, woll, wo must c 
der to find out what courago is and then wo cen dooido our quostion, Now that 
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is obviously a great comedy because Plato knows at least as well as we do that 
this is not the way in which such questions about this or that kind of military 
training are decided, In the worst case, people will rather toss coins than 

wait until sone philosophers have agreed, But lot us look at’ it ono more way. 

We went to find out what courage is, Now courage is a virtue, an oxcollence of 
men, a good quality of man, Thon'we mst reise a prior question: what is good -= 
before wo can answor tho question, what is a good habit. And thon an infinito 
inquiry which is identical with tho whole philosophic enterprise. This is a sin 
plo way to show that if one docs not know the good one cannot answer any question, 
and that, of courso, would be the ond of all practico, Practice must havo short- 
cr answers, You know, whore you don't havo to'reise all thq quostions all the 
tino, And this is fundancntally whet Socrates, in this aminontly practical book, 
says, That is not tho way to" go about it, We soc'that people know the good 
quite woll in Limited sphares, shoamaker, gonorels, and so on, and then what-wo 
sock is indcod broader than what tho gonerel or shocmakor or physician neods,’ but 
it is alin to it, So if it is possible for tho goncral, physician, carpenter, 
and so on, to know what's the good ho is after it should not bo altogether inpos- 
siblo to find out for ws political non, perhaps future stetesn to know what 
that couprchonsive good is which we try to ostablish in our cities. 


So now -- wo cono now gradually to the definition, tho formal definition of 
hzppinoss, You sco in tho soquol, 1097215, following, that tho exemples oro —" 
again takon fron tho arts, This is a favorite oxanplo here. The arts: orderly, 
rational. procedures which have an orderly structure, subordination, super-ordina~ 
tion, Horo we can find our way somewhat more’ easily, And hore tho first defini- 
tions in morc gonorel things aro givon, Well, it is again ropcated that this 
ond, this comprchonsivo human good wo havo in mind, is called happiness, And lot 
us road perhaps 109766, Itn sorry, We should bogin a bit carlicr: the last line 
of 10972. 


0: Now such a thing happiness, above all olso, is hold to bo; far this 
we choose always for itsolf and nover for tho sake of soncthing clso, . e e 


S: In othar words, no ono says I wish to bo happy so that I can make shoes, but 
he might say, I nako shoes because this might contribute to my happiness. Yose 


e e . but honor, pleasure, reason, and ovory virtue wo choose indood 
for thonsclvos (for if nothing resulted fron than wo should still choose 
each of than), but wo chooso than also for the sake of happinoss, judg- 
ing that by moans of thon wo shall bo happy. 


You sco, happiness is higher than intclligonco —reason is not tho right 
trenslation horo-- intelligence -- and virtu, Happincss is that good which is 
novar chosen for any othor purpose whereas all othcr goods arc also chosen for 
tho sake of happinoss, That's the first point, Thoroforo happinoss is tho high- 
est good, Furthormore? 


O:  Happinoss, on tho othar hand, no one chooses for the sake of these, 
mor, in goncrel, for anything other than itsolf, 

Fron tho point of view of solf-sufficiency tho somo result scons 
to follow; for tho final good is thought to be sclf-sufficiont, Now 
by sclf-sufficiont wo do not moan that which is sufficiont for a man 
by hinsclf, for ono who livos a solitary life, but also for poronts, 
childron, wifo, and in gonorel for his frionds and follow citizens, 
since man is born for citizenship. 
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S: Yes, literally, "since man is by nature something political," So, in «thor 
words, sclf-sufficiency mst not be understood that you suffice yourself, That 
would still be a very inadoqüete life; You must also suffice your nearest and 
dearest, Yes, Now there is, however, a difficulty here, as he points out right 
asy. ; 


O: Dut sono limit mst be set to this; for if we extend our requirement 
to ancestors and descendants and friends! friends we are in for an in- 
finite sories. 


S: So, in other words, then you cannot’ possibly be self-sufficient for all 
your relatives, ascending and descending, even for your great great grandchild- 
Ten and so on, Aristotle will discuss it later, as he says. Yes? 


Ot Let us examine this question, however, on another occasion; the self- 
sufficient we now define es that which when isolated makes life desir- 
able and lacking in nothing; and such we think happiness to be; and 
ferther we think it most desirable of all things, without being counted 
as one good thing anong others -- if it were so counted it would clearly 
be made ore desirable by the addition of even the least of goods; for 
that which is added becomes an excess of goods, and of goods the greater 
is always nore desirable. Happiness, then, is something final and self- 
sufficient, and is the end of action, 


S: So does he mean then that happiness will be increased if you add, sey, in- 
telligence and virtue, but that intelligence and virtue are not necessary for 
happiness, or does he nean that happiness must necessarily include intelligence 
and virtue? What would you expect? Include, Yes -- so that they would be ne- 
cessary ingredients of happiness, whatever happiness might be in addition to in- 
telligence and virtue, Now this will come out in'the immediate sequel where we 
* Aristotle's definition of happiness, That is, of course, of the greatest 
Xsportence, Yes, we cannot’ read everything, unfortunately, And how does he 
proceed? ‘ell, let us read, at least, the beginning so that you get a notion of 
how he proceeds, ` 


0: Happiness, therefore, being found to be something final and self- 
sufficient, is the ond at which all actions ain, 
(-- Rackham translation again.) 


S: - Yes, this is now repeatedly asserted but this is not of very great help be- 
cause we don't know what happiness is, and this answer is now given, 


0: To say however that the supreme good is happiness will probably 
appear a truism; we still require a more explicit account of what 
constitutes happiness, Perhaps then we may arrive at this by ascer- 
taining what is man's function, 


S: No, function is such a very bad word, They like it so much since about 100 
years. Work, The work of man, Now how does he proceed? We seek the m 
zood, what is good for man as man, in such a'way that it perfectly satisfies 
him, that he hes nothing to desire beyond it, and that it cannot be taken away 
fron him, at least not easily, That, however, cannot be something outside of 
man because, say, a house, even other human beings -- they’can all be taken away 
fro& him very easily, It must be in him, So the question, what is good for & 
man, mst be what does it mean to be a good man? Tt can only be in him, Yes, 
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and then -- let'us see the sequel. The question which he raises here, what is 
the work of man, is not inmediatoly intelligible, It becomes intelligible fron 
vhat he says now, i 
0: For just as for a flute-player, aswlptor,‘or any artist, and, in general, 
for all things thathave a work or activity, the good and the ‘well! is 
thought to reside in the work, so'would it seen to be for man, if he has 
a work, Have the carpenter, then, and the tanner certain works or acti- 
vities, and has man none? Is he born without a work? 

(--Ross translation again, ) 


S: "Is he born for inactivity or for doing nothing?" Yes. Now you see how he 
does this: again the examples of the arts because these are most helpful for 
clarifying the situation, Now we speak of a good shoenaker, Where do we see the 
goodness of the shocmaker! The simplest answer is in his work, Look at his 
shoes? That won't do, of course, You have to wear then, Dut when you wear then 
you can say he makes good shoes, Dut the goodness of the shoenaker is, of 
course, not primarily in the shoe as a finished product, It is primarily in his 
activity, in his productive activity, And the Greek word which Aristotle uses, 
work, ergon, has a double meaning: of the finished work and the working. Now 
since We know that these various kinds of men have works and these works alone 
tell us sonething about their goodness, should the same not be true of man as " 
man? Is there not a work of'man as nan as there is a work of the sitar player, 
the shoenaker, the carpenter, and so on? That is the question which Aristotle 
raises, Generally speaking, the artisans produce artifacts, of course: shoes, 
chairs, and so on, Dut man is not an artifact, lian is a natural being, Can wo 
speak of works of natural beings? Aristotle mst first show that we do speak of 
Works of ratural beings and then he has the basis for saying it makes sense to 
speak of a work of man, Now let us go on where we loft off, 


0: Or as ye, hand, foot, and in general each of the parts evidently has a 
work, may one lay it down that man similarly has a work apart fron all 
these? That then can this be? 


S: You seo, an eye is not an artifact and yet ve speak of a work of the’ eye, 
an activity of the eye:'seeing, And a good eye is an eye which sees well, and 
the same applies to ear, etc. Therefore, since we see also natural things having 
works, works which can be good or bad, we have novthe basis for corgidering the 
possibility that man, the whole man, nay have a work which is the work of man, 
which he can do badly or well, Now what is that'work? Then we have to" look at 
man, Man does all kinds of things, For example, he breathes; he grows, and he 
can grow well and badly; he can breathe well and poorly and so on and so on, Dut 
these cannot be the work of man as man because these are works also as plants or 
of beasts, So we have to find out what the specifically human work is, Let us 
read where we left off. 


O: Life seems to be common even to plants; but we are seeking what is pecul- 
iar to man, Let us exclude, therefore, the life of nutrition and grow 
Next there would be a life of perception, but it also seems to be common 
even to the horse, the ox, and every beast. 


S: Yes. Perception’ means, of course, here sense perception, e . . (about three 
inaudible words). So, in other words, an ox or a horse or an eagle may have 
much better eyes than man so that the specific goodness of man cannot be found 
in these things, Yes? 
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O: ‘There rezains, then, an active life of the el 
principle. . e e 


ent that has a rational 


S:  Yes,"which possesses speech or reason," What do we know~of rational princi- 
ple? Good, Yes? 


0: .. of this, one part has such a principle, . . e 


lo, "as one which qua obeying reason, the other as possessing'it and think- 
For example; you'camnot say that your arm possesses reason, but it can 
obey it. When you, say, give yourself a comand, raise your right hand, it 
obeys, And that applies also to desires, You desire water and you forbid your- 
self to drink water now and if you have your desiring faculty properly trained 
it obeys. Good, Yes? 


pa 


O: And, as "life of the rational element! also has two meanings, we mst 
state that life in the sense of activity is what we mean; for this seems 
to be the more proper sense of the term, Now if the work of man is an 
activity of soul which follows or implies a rational principle, and if 
we say 'a so-and-so! and ta good so-and-so! have a function which is 
the same in kind, e.g. a lyre-layer and a good lyre-player, and so without 
qualification in all cases, eminence in respect of goodness being added 
to the name of the work (for the work of a lyre-player is to play the 
lyre; and that of a good lyre-player is to do so well): if this is the 
case, /anà we state the work of man to be a certain kind of life, ard 
this to be an activity or actions of the soul implying a rational prin- 
ciple, and the work of a good man to be the good and noble perfomance 
of these, and if any action is well performed when it is perforfied in 
accordance with the appropriate excellence: if this is the case;/ human 
good turns out to be activity of soul in accordance with virtue, and if 
there ere more than one virtue, in accordance with the best and most 
complete, 

Dut we must add tin a complete life!, For one swallow does not. 
make a summer, nor does one day; and so too one day, or a short tine, 
does not make a man blessed and happy, 


S: Yes, So that is the answer to the question, what happiness is. A life in 
which the rational part of us does its work well, It always does’ its work be- 
cause every human being is a rational animal, but then, of course, if it does 
its work ill that's a bad man, “No man who is not a rational animal and who does 
not use his reason all the time, but mostly he misuses it and therefore is a bad 
man, This is his simple answer, And it is based on this principle: that every * 
being has a specific character, specific nature, and a specific activity or work, 
and the goodness of that work is its virtue, In this sense you can, of course, 
speak of the virtue’ of a horse, the virtue of a hare, the virtue of a tree, the 
virtue of any being, understanding by virtue that the being does its specific 
work well, As Aristotle puts it, doing something and doing it well belong to 
the same gems. Doing it well is one kind and doing it indeterminately is an- 
other lind, In a way, we have finished the discussion of the first book, that 
follows are only illustrations and confirmations. 

f: (As to what the theoretical situation would be if a being possessing speech 


were discovered on lars, for example.) 
S: How do'you know that? Let us assume they are quadrupeds, quadrupeds who 
speak, Yes, but that's the questioni prior to empirical evidence one might very 
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well doubt whether there can be thinking quadrupeds; I mean, whatever imaginative 
men like Swift and so have imagined about that, Aristotle's view is this: man 
is the only being which has a hand, as distinguished from paws or so, so the 
hand is, in a way, the specifically human organ, 


Q: People talk about homo fabris, 


S: ' Yes, but what does it mean? That is the being which has the arts, Faber is, 
say, artisan, And arts: that means reason, In other words, Aristotle's asser- 
tion is that the human body in its difference from the bodies of all other ani- 
nals is so bécause it is a body of the rational animal, I'mean; I do not know 
what Aristotle wuld say about such things as the appendix, but, for example, 

‘the main point, that man does not walk on four feet and that his walling on two 
feet is different from the walking on two feet of birds: Aristotle would say that 
can eventually be understood only inthe light of the function of the human or- 
gens, There is one modern biologist, at least one; one I have read, a Swiss, 
writing unfortunately not in English but in German, Portmann -- sone of you my 
have heard of him -- and he is apparently absolute tops as a modern biologist: 

he has made quite remarkable studies of this subject -- which is disgraceful that - 
they are not accessible in English, I mean, he accepts evolution and all this 
kind of thing, these modern doctrines, with a very prudent reservation, He 
doesn't quarrel with thate And he shows precisely on this basis how absolutely 
necessary it is to understand, for example, the long gestation of human babies 
compared with those of any other beings of this kind and the peculiarly helpless 
condition in which the human baby is born: how this can be only understood in 

the light of man's beirg tlerational and political animal, 


That is the name? 


S: Portmann, It is really -- I mean, we make so many translations in pocket 
books especially which students can buy, This should be translated, When I saw 
i first and I read the paper cover they compared him to Baer, you'know, the bi- 
Ologist who discovered the cell, And T thought that is, of course, one of these 
publisher's tricks to increase the sale, but after I had read it I was satisfied 
that this is a very reasonable contention, In other words, show us a quadruped 
which can develop Euclidean geometry, for example: then we mst really reconsid+ 
er the thing very profoundly, Dut hitherto there is no evidence, And there is, 
of course, another test: whether these beings to be found I don't know on which 
planet are able to generate offspring in intercourse with a terrestial, 


Q: Well, this would be a fundamental presupposition: that they could not, 


S: Oh, I see, (Laughter), Then we are confronted with the interesting case 
of two species of rational animals, 

Z: Then, what is the specific difference of -- 

S: We would have to find out, Perhaps the difference is not greater than that 
between two other species of the same genus which do not breed, For example -= 
I do not know-- what about the difference between deer and cous? Do they inter- 
breed? I doubt it, Very well, Both belong to the sane genus, bovine, and yet 
they don't breed, That might be an interesting subject of speculation, but also 
not very fruitful in the absence of any empirical evidence, We do that in 2015, 
when they have discovered then, It is one of the many subjects we must leave to 
this next generation, Dut let us now come to what we can possibly understand: 
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namely, Aristotle's teaching about happiness, Now what mst strike vs, and that 
has struck, probably, some of you is that the statement is extrenely general, 
but we mst make clear to ourselves how general it is,” For example, a man who 
uses his reason well, ab this term is defined hitherto, does not merely apply to 
Socrates or such people, but to a man like Alcibiades as well, Why was Alcibia~ 
des superior to practically all his political contemporaries? In the first 
place, of course, because of his fabulous capacity to use his reason, I will go 
a step. further, which may sound shocking but absolutely necessary in order to 
understand Aristotle. Happiness as hitherto defined would even cover such a 
phenomenon like Hitler, Why was Hitler admired by the people who admired hin? 
Wot because he was stronger; he was not the strongest Cerman, I mean, I'm sure 
there were boxers’ in Germany who could have easily have boxed him down, His 
qualities of will, his quality called ty him intuition, which is, of course, an’ 
intellectual quality. So these are all intellectual qualities, Even if we say, 
well, why not beauty? And the answer is clear, When we speak of beauty in an 
emphatic sense we don't mean the beauty of a German shepherd's dog or an Irish 
setter or anything; we mean human beauty, beauty of a human being, and this 
beauty of a hunan being points to qualities of the mind, as you see in these 
cases vhich occur from time to time, that you see a particularly beautiful hunan 
being who is simply stupid, Then you are shocked because, you know, you don't 
expect such stupidity going together with such beauty, So we mean always quali- 
ties of the mind in all these cases, That's the difficulty, and this is by no 
means solved at this point of the argunent, 


So you ste, one thing is clear: man's perfection, his goodness, his virtue, 
his happiness,’ can be found only in qualities of tho minds e . , (about four in- 
audible words), not in other qualities, Haybe the other qualities, of the body 
and so, are necessary but they are not that thing which constitutes the happi- 
ness, Is this clear? Dut if this is só then any capacities of the mind =- I 
mean, any good qualities, not stupidity, not a weal will and this kind of thing 
-- thebe'are sheer defects, but the positive ones of strength of will, quickness 
of grasp, and other things -- this would, then, be the happy man, Hitherto, 
Aristotle hasn't proved more thanthat, This point I think he has proved: we 
would never be satisfied with a hunan being who is defective in that which is 
the specifically human, For example, a man may be a first rate tight rope dan~ 
cer and we may admire him, but we would never say that is a perfect human being, 
an outstanding human being, We would say, an outstanding tight rope dancer; 
which is a quite different proposition because it is a very limited quality, but 
if it is a quality of the intellect, the mind, of the mind in the widest sense, 
then we admiro him, ‘That's what counts, And that all people do, The admira- 
tion of Hitler is not a refutation but a confirmation of what I say, He was ad= 
mired on these grounds, The other things on which he claimed to have superior- 
ities were not adduced by the more rational part of his environment, You only 
have to read what the German generals said after the Second World Wer, They all 
came down to these amazing qualities which this impossible creature possessed, 
but which he did possess, Yes, lr. Butterworth. 


Q: (Regarding use of the term "the will.") 


S: Well, I used deliberately language which we would use more simply than the 
terms used by Aristotle, but Aristotle has in mind -- I mean, when he uses such 
words like logos, which is’ traditionally translated by reason, which however 
means also Speech in Greek, and which is distinguished from nous, traditionally * 
translated intellect or intelligence, but they switch into cach other, And they, 
on the other hand, he speaks of virtue in the sense of moral virtue, Moral vir- 
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tue, he says, we shall find out a quality of choosing, ise, of willing. So we 
can reasonably speak of qualities of mind and will. And if you think of such 
people like artists, for example -- use a modern term which Aristotle doesn't 
use, What is it? "That what makes an artist is obviously a quality of the mind, 
in the first place, although it is not the mind of a mathematician, These are 
always the qualities -- to that extent Aristotle, I think, proved his point, but 
it proves too little, We do not yet recognize in that man as hitherto described 
what we ordinarily mean by an admirable human being. We must see how Aristotle 
finds his way to that, 


Q: So far as the definition of the peculiar work of man, I wes wondering whe- 
ther Aristotle's method of approaching the subject by comparing man with other 
beings, non-rational beings, doesn't in a way prejudge what the answer, man's 
peculiar work, will be, and whether it isn't therefore somewhat of an arbitrary 
starting point for defining the work of man, I wonder if perhaps without think- 
ing of other beings but simply trying to understand the work of man by examining 
man and only man -- I wonder whether one woul necessarily cone up with the same 
answer, 
S: Yes, perhaps not, as some examples seen to show, Dut the question is then 
whether if you do that, what is done by modern idealistic philosophy including 
its existentialist appendix -- no, that is really true -- existentialism covers 
modern idealism (7) -- but then you simply forget that mn is also an animal, I 
mean, it is so characteristic, The Greek word, > which is Latin animal 
and animal and in English also animal -- we don't like to say that, 
The Greeks had a word for what we now call animal and that would be translated 
in English by beast, lian is, of course, not a beast but he is an animal, a liv- 
ing being, And you can as little think away the fact of the part of him which 
he has in common with the animals, need for food and so on, as the other, You 
get à very misleading notion of man if you forget that he is a being with a body 
and with bodily desires, I mean, for exemple, when Heidegger developed his doc- 
trine of man in his first rate book then the key phenomenon somehow was death, 
Yes, bat the fact that dying is'sonething which man shares with all other living 
beings, surely with the animals, did not sufficiently come out and it must come 
out, One cannot disregard that and therefore you mst see man as a part of that 
whole and where he is clearly closest to the animals, rather then plants or min- 
erals," 


Q: Well, one could take this into consideration and, for example, find some- 
thing like feelings -- for example, I was thinking of Hume, 


S: Yes, but what are feelings? What are feelings? Are these merely’these ^ 
things -- I mean, you touch a hard body or so? No, They are feelings, somehow, 
in the mind, They are tinged by men's -- for exemple, if someone has a feeling, 
a warm feeling, far suffering people that is something belonging to the mind de= 
cidedly, I mean, that is a question: whether Aristotle has sufficiently provid- 
ed for feelings, He calls what we call. feelings, pathe, passions, I mean, men 
must have thought in passions, We'come to that later. I think that is really 
provided for by Aristotle, I nean, if you say man is the feeling being that 
would not be true, Look at a dog, A dog feels, He doesn't feel certain things 
which we feel but he doesn't feel them because he doesn't, have intellect or rea- 
son, But feeling is something common to man and all animals as the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty against Animals will give you in writing. 


Qr. Hay I ask it a little differently? When we inquire into the work of man is 
this asking what is the essence of mant 
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S: Yes, this because this work can only be understood as an outgrowth of the 
essence or nature of man, No animal can produce a mathematical book, to take a 
very simple example, No, I believe there has never been anything said, anything 
valid said, against Aristotle's definition of man and therefore also of man's 
Perfection, But the question is, the definition as hitherto developed is much 
too broad to cover what we ordinarily understand by an excellent nan because it 
covers, as I indicated, such people like Hitler, and somehow you don't believe 
that this fills the bill and we mst see how Aristotle arrives at a more close 
definition of happiness, which he does in the immediate sequel, 


Q: Is a teleology of nature not assumed at this point? 


S: Well, I mean, I do not know =- well, let mo put it to you: what does tele- 
ology mean! In the first place, primarily it moans only that things in them- 
selves point to their specific perfoction, If that is meant by teleology I would 
say it's absolutely impossible to think non-teleologically, to speak of anything 
non-teleologically regardless of what Newton may say or may be said to have said, 
I mean, such a simple thing: a broken chair, a limping dog, a blind man, I take 
defects which various beings have pointing to the perfection, Deings are in’ 
such a way, Therefore, whatever the distinction between is and ought and 80, 
reality and ideal, may mean, that so-called reality is of such a nature that it 
is in itself pointing toward perfection cannot be denied, ‘here it comes from 
and vhat havoc this may create in social science -- these are very posterior 
quarrels, The primary thing'is that we don't deny them, Now whether this pe- 
culiar pointing, for example, of the broken chair -= cannot be seen as broken 
except towards an entire chair, There is a simple example somehlere in Hel 
ville, Some half-theological man says to an ordinary fellow who is an urbeliev- 
er -- he says he should pray and worship his creator and says look, this wonder= 
ful sight, sunset or whatever it is -- you have been given to see it by whom?” 
dnd thereupon this fellow has the nerve to say, by an oculist in Philadelphia, 
because he was born half-blind and then this oculist had restored it, So, in 
other words, developed it means there is no teleology. All kinds of misbegotten 
beings run around and very few succeed, Yes, but good Melville, as many others 
of the same school, forgot one thing, What did the oculist in Philadelphia do? 
He looked at a normal eye which he didn't make, which somehow was available to 
him, and ty looking at it he made the necessary operation on that defective eye 
to make a good eye, If there were no relatively perfect things there prior to 
ary human art, human art would have'no guidance whatever, That is’ the primary 
base of teleology. Needless to say, as’ Father Vaughan pointed out, teleology: 
does not mean, as Voltaire ridiculed it, that -- how did he put it in Candide -= 
that the noses have been created so’we can put glasses on them, You know?” Ts 
it not wonderfully well done? Well, this is, of course, nonsense, I mean, sone 
sentimental people said that. Or rattlesnakes are there so that they can, per- 
haps, be used for making some kinds of medicine out of them, That is not what 
Aristotle means, Rattlesnakes are there for being rattlesnakes and skunks are 
there for being skunks and men are there for being men, 


Q: Even if there is a human nature, well, Aristotle himself proceeds by exam- 


ining what is the nature of this, what is the nature of that, but man in compar- 
ison to the non-human, It seems to be how he gets the rational essence -- 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, find something’ else, I mean, there were people who had 
said Aristotle's definition’ is wrong, is old-fashioned, is Greek, and what other 
vices a definition can have, and one mst say men is a homo faber.: That‘was 
said with great noise about fifty years ago in Germany by someone, Well, this 
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man simply hadn't thought because Aristotle had included homo faber, that man is 
the artisan, What does artisan mean except a specific kind of reason? Look at 
Aristotle this wey: all men at all times speak of good or bad, superior and in- 
ferior, everywhere, and there’ is surely a great variety of views, Now Aristotle 
makes this statement: he says, I look for a formula'which in my view covers” 
everything, ien always mean, either fully or dimly, when they praise a man, and’ 
this is'my formula, Do you find it wrong? Show me a concrete reason, And that, 
I think, one must ask to do, I mean this general skepticism is of no help, You 
must show specific cases where he does not meet the case, We must also not for- 
get, we have not yet the evidence in: Aristotle's doctrines of the virtues in 
particular and see which virtues does he omit, and does he omit them because of 
his wrong or narrow definition? Then we will abandon him and follow another 
guide, “Good. Now let us see how the sequel comes, where he completes ite 
1090220, B 


0: 


erve as an Outline of the good; for we must presumably 
first sketch it roughly, and then later fill in the details, 


S: So, in other words, that!s a rough sketch; rough because of its great gen- 
erality, It's too general, Yes? 


Os Dut it would seem that any one is capable of carrying on and articu- 
lating what has once been well outlined. > . e 


S: So, in other words, Aristotle claims that he has made a good sketch ==" must 
fall within that -- and that is indeed the'nost difficult job; but the next, to 
make it neat, --'that can be done, he says, by arybody. Well, he burdens us be- 
cause we are all, I suppose, anybodies, to do that job which he has failed to do. 
Now that is perhaps ironical and perhaps not. Let us go ony 


O: «4 and that time is a good discoverer or partner in such a work, e e e 


S: In other words, the progress of tho ethical science, You know, one man 
adding something else, finally will build a beautiful edifice, Yes. 


O: oee to which facts the advances of the arts are due; for any one can 
add what is lacking, And we must also remember what has been said before, 
and not look for precision in all things alike, o e e 


S: So, in other words, this is now concluded, Aristotle has merely sai, Ia 
mit that's a rough sketch but I don't have to go beyond it because anybody can 
fill it out, That's one thing. And now he makes another statenent which is 
&lso provisional, Will you read that please, 


0: And we mst also remember what has been said before, and not look for 
precision in all things alike, but'in each class of things such precision 
as accords with the subject matter, and so much as is appropriate to 
the inquiry, For a carpenter and a geometer investigate the right angle 
in different ways; the former does so insofar as the right angle is 
useful for his work, while the latter inquires what it is or what sort 
of thing it is; for he is a spectator of the truth, 


S: Thich the carpenter is not, Good, Yes? 


0: We mst act in the same way, then, in all other matters as well, that 
our main task may not be subordinated to minor questions, 


ji 
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S: No, "that the by-vork may not become larger than the work itself," Commen= 
tary on that: many issues of many social science journals, Yes? Good, Yes? 


O: Nor mst we demand the cause in all matters alike; it is enough in some 
cases that the fact be well-established. , . + 


S: The "that," the "that," Yes? 


as in the case of the first principles; the fect is the primary 
things + e o 


S: The "that," the"that," that it is so, 


0: 


O: Now of first principles we see some by induction, some by perception, 
some by a certain habituation, and others too in other ways, Dat each 
set of principles we mst try to investigate in the natural way, and we 
must take pains to state then definitely, since they have a great in- 
fluence on what follors, For the beginning is thought to be more than 
half of the whole, and many of the questions we ask are cleared up by ite 


S: Yes. So this is Aristotle's third and last statement about what one may 
call the method of his Ethics, Yes? 


Q: Before you said that the "that" was the starting point and now he calls the 
"that! the first principle, I thought the first principle wes the causes 


S: Shall we take it up -- will you remind me of the question? Yes, because I 
wuld like first to speak of something more general, Now Aristotle takes here 
exemples from different fields, the carpenter and the geometer, The carpenter 
and the geometer: well, and we all know that the carpenter is perfectly satis- 
fied with a right angle which is not a right angle but for all practical purposes 
a right angles and the geometrician doesn't do that and in addition he is not 
concerned with using the right angle, but finding out some of its qualities and 
conditions and so on and so on, Now where is the ethical teacher? "Uho is the 
equivalent of the ethical teacher? Which of the two, the carpenter or the’ geom= 
eter? Carpenters sure, This is one thing. We don't need a geometer here, the 
mathematician, because a mathematician would only make many remarks of complete 
irrelevance for practice, I mean, ycù all know what contemporary phenomenon we 
cannot help thinking of, Now this is, then, regarding the exactitude or 

(?). We cannot, we must’ not, try to be exact as a mathematician is exact, This 
would be a waste of time, and foundation money as we would have to says But then 
there is something else, Aristotle speaks now of a different subject, namely 
the question regarding the knowledge of the principles or causes, In the second 
statement about method he had spoken only of the latter, of the question of the 
knowledge of the principles or causes. The real question is not of exactness. 
That can easily be settled: we need only a rough and ready exactness, But what 
about the knowledge of the principles of action? That is’ the great question and 
this is here taken up again, The "that" is the beginning, the principle, What 


» does this mean here precisely? That these and these are the noble and just 


things: that's the "that." We begin with that, So this is an entirely differ- 
ent question, The "that" and that's different from the "why," Just as we take 
the carpenter as our model and not the geohetrician, analagously to that we are" 
concerned only with knowledge of the "that," that this and this is noble or just, 
and not with the "why," How is the "that found: the question raised here, And 
he gives three examples: induction, sense perception, and some sort of habitua- 


aii 
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tion, and'other things which he doesn't mention, What had he said in the second 
statement, about how the "that" is found by the people listening to him? 


0: Dy habituation, 


S: No, He quoted Hesiod, the poete What did Hesiod'say? How do these men 
know? (Inaudible reply.) Dy hearing, And hearing is, as you all know, a form 
of sense perception, Therefore, sense perception, I believe, is here in the mid~ 
dle, Good, This much, I believe, of the situation is perfectly clear, Aris- 
totle addresses people who know that these and these things are the noble ard 
just things, and the''why! is of no concern to him, But,’ of course, one cannot 
help -- we, at least, being in a sense theoretical people, cannot help -- mst we 
not raise the question, why? And not so much as a so-called epistomological 
question, but as a substantive question, You say these and these -- say, honor~ 
ing parents is noble, Why? Must one not raise the question and not leave it by 
saying that all decent men honor their parents, or I have been told from my 
childhood on that one must honor his parents, Is this not legitimate? Now if 
this is a'question, a why, which mst be raised then this man,” the man who 
raised it, would be an analagon' io the geometrician, He would, of course, not 
deal vith mathematical subjects, but he would raise a kind of question which is 
not practical in importance, just as little'as the geometric treatment of the 
right angle is of importance for carpenters, but a question which the theoreti- 
cian cannot help raising, Incher words, inthe Ethics there are two men pres= 
ent, if one may say so, two human types: one, the addressee, and that is simply 
the decent men, the gentlemen, and for him it is sufficient that he knows the 
"tha! and he will receive a coherent notion of the "that which he already 
knows, He vill become enlightened about the "that" already known, Dut there is 
also present the teacher, Aristotle, and Aristotle may have something'to convey 
which is not identical with what the geritlenan knows, In other’words, what Ar- 
istotle knows about the "why" may be of no practical importance, but this would 
not preclude its being of eminent theoretical importance, Mr. Boyan. 


^: Is it admitted that the raising of the "why" may affect the "what! and have 
grave consequences on it? 

S: Maye That is not absolutely excluded, but it could be this: that just as 
in the case of the geometer -- knows lots of things about the'right angle and " 
all kinds of things which the carpenter doesn't even dream of, and it could be, 
as it was for many many centuries and millenia, that this was not of any practie 
cal importance, The carpenters went on building houses as they had always done, 
and didn't have to study geometry and listen to a geometrician -- cone to then 
and explain to then,’ That might be -- a crude practical geometry which is good 
enough for carpentry, and the same might be true for ethics so that the practi- 
cal life in action would not be affected by what the geometricien of ethics, if 
I may use the term in that analagous sense, would know, But it might also be 
affected, We know nothing about it yet, We begin only. 


Qı The question, then, would resolve as whether those who -- the best men in 


society have an idea of the "what" in terms of ethics and perhaps they are all 
wrong. 


S: No, this question, you can say, is never raised, The men of whom Aristotle 
speaks in the Ethics and the Politics are well bred gentlemen who know ina 
rough way the "that," And you don't get much information about the "why," The 
"that! will only be made more clear, It will be brought out coherently. That 
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is all that happens.” And then you say, vell, men might all be mistaken, The 

gentlemen everywhere, in all times and places, might have been completely mad 

and the true morality is the one which was discovered, say, ty Sigmund Freud, 

There are such people, Aristotle would say it is extremely unlikely, It is ex- 

irenely unlikely that the truth relevant for human life is suddenly discovered 
"by one individual there, or maybe two; that men, being concerned all the time 
J. with the business of living and of living well, should not somehow know ite 


Q: All white men in the 19th century, high and low, thought the white race was 
Superior to the Negro race — 


S: These were very special questions, But‘Aristotlets teaching regarding 
slavery doesn't leave anything to be desired, not only for Abraham Lincoln's use 
but for the use’ of the NAACP and perhaps even for lir. Baldwin's use; namely, 
that, of course, the people whom you can decently treat as slaves are people who 
vould be useless to themselves if they were not slaves, And this is a proposi 
tion which I still defend, It does not necessarily require an‘ institution of 
slavery. You can also put them into certain houses, You know, I told you my 
story of the natural slave; I met one, But the question is simply what was dis- 
covered, And this is the only discovery: the power of man is much much greater 
than Aristotle thought. Aristotle would never have believed that it is possible 
io grow wine and to make good poetry north of the Dalkans, and he has empirical- 
ly been disproved, Now if he was wrong he underestimated the power of man re- 
arding the power of northern Europe, although there would still be some people 
o say it shows in northern European poetry and so on that this is not Mediter- 
ranean, (Laughter), I have heard that. Well, the clouds -+ you know, the 
clouds show, as distinguished from the blue sky, But surely, let us dismiss 
this as a joke, So Aristotle underestimated the power of man, Han can do much 
more, He can have civilized life, in his sense, on every pert of the globe, and 
many races of men who by their geographical location were &xoluded from any of 
these are nowapable of accepting them and then, of course, if it is 
possible then it would be glaring injustice to deny it-to them, on the basis of 
Aristotle himself, Stothat is very simple, Dut still, Aristotle has still one 
point from which we can learn something. Is man so powerful; modern man, as he 
believes’ to be? Is there not some element in his "pessimism," in his apprehen- 
siveness, regarding the unlimited extension of man's power? And you have only 
to look at the more advanced members of the political science profession like 
Professor Norton Long and his studies on municipal government and municipal 
areas to see how this question of the limited comunity, polis, makes'its reap- 
pearance in 1963 in Chicago, Itilwaukee, Detroit, Washington, New York, and so on 
and so on; that here the notion that there are no limits to how men can live, 
Man still has the same natural power, which is limited to caring for other 
people, to knowing then truly and noi'via TV, which is no way of knowing then, 
that he had in old times, So, surely, Aristotle -- there is a point there Aris- 
totle was refuted and I would say the first men who grer wine north of the Alps 
refuted Aristotle as much as Newton, more than Newton, but this doesn't do away 
with the fact that his notion of the limited power of man is not worth oonsider= 
ing especiallythis notion that human nature is infinitely malleable is a Very 
wrong notion, Han's power -- that has been proven -- is much greater than Aris- 
totle thought and even than Plato thought. Iim sure they did not believe that 
in the year 1963 there would be people in Atlantis, as Plato probably vould have 
called it, reading Plato and Aristotle. I don't know vhat Plato thought about 
the length of time in which his books tould possibly be read for physical rea~ 
sons, Perhaps he thought of 2,000, 10,000 years; perhaps he thought only of 
2,000 years, This would be over by now, Dut it is not difficult to take cogni~ 
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ance of this fact, This every child knows, But the question is, what are the 
conclusions? Are the conclusions that what they said is radically wrong or only 
that it is in need of a certain modification? That would be the question, Yes? 


z: Then if Aristotle's job is to describe systematically the good to people 
who already know what it is, what is his claim of the benefits of this study? 


S: Well, I believe -- don't you think it would -- for example, let us take a 
man, a lover of liberty, Take a simple present day example, And on every case 
which comes up he takes the right side, which I believe would be that of the 
d. De de Yes? Let us assume, Instinctively, So he knows it, Don't you think 
he would be benefitted by reading a book by Professor Roche about what the whole 
position is, a coherent presentation? Would he not be clearer in his mind about 
ihe position? Would he not be also -- perhaps see in some cases where he did 
not see what liberty demands would see more clearly? I can only say read any of 
‘the statements about any of the virtues which Aristotle names and where the gen- 
tlenan recognizing such, but which gentleman could have really put it together 
in this comprehensive way and not have forgotten anything? Aristotle thinks 
with modesty that the book might be good for gentlemen to read because they would 
get a clearer notion of what gentlemanship is, Well, after all, how did the gen- 
tlemen become gentlenen? Dy hearing, And the hearing doesn't mean merely that 
they were told, "Don't spiti" and some other obnoxious things, but they heard 
stories, Homer, and poems, all this kind of thing, So they heard wise men 
praising gentlemenship and appealing to it and showing it in a way, at least, 
and Aristotle believes that the way in which he does it, non-poctically, which 
means not only in prose but even not, without, telling any st that ihis 

wf might have an advantage which even the poetic presentations do not have, So now 
we mst do a bit more, Let us read the immediate sequel, 109Cb, 9 to 11. 


O: We must consider it, however, in the light not only of our conclu 
sion and our premises, but also of what is commonly said about ite e e e 


S: Yes, you see here Aristotle says what he is going to do in the sequel, The 
definition of happiness previously given was not given on the basis of hearing, 
of what the gentlemen knew from their upbringing and the poets, Aristotle star- 
ted there — that's important, Miss Huckins comes now into her own, (The ref- 
erence is to the question toward’ the middle of page 17 which was deferred), Ar- 
istotle began here with the "why," with the principles simply, end descended to 
that, in this part which we read before which we can call the scientific part. 
As follows: the goodness of a being consists in doing its specific work well, 
but the specific work of man is reasoning, or living according to reason, Hence, 
the goodness of man consists in living according to reason, But this principle 
fron which he started -- the gentlemen haven't given any thought to that, He 

| starts deductively in the argument here, He proceeds deductively, scientific- 


ally. He does this, But this doesn't lead far enough because it's too general, 

what Aristotle has deduced about the goodness of man -- why should 
this be identical with what everyone somehow divines when he speaks of happiness? 
Why should that be? Who would recognize happiness in activity according to rea- 
son? Who would? Very few people, Perhaps no one, So’ it becomes necessary to 
look to some other source, to what people generally say, ise. think, and this =- 
what people say and generally think -- will complete this a priori argument; a 
priori in the old sense of the word, namely starting from the cause down to the 

| Siec, Now we will add something which has an entirely different cognitive 

| status, Te is primarily only what people generally say end'we must see what we 

| learn this way, Now what do we learn that way? By the way, we understand from 


And why 
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this point of view how these strange remarks which sound so ironical, everyone 
can specify this universal and vague statement which Aristotle makes, Sure, be- 
cause everyone has these opinions. . . . (About four inaudible words), Now the 
decisive point is in 1099a7. Will you read that? We cannot read the whole 
thing, 1099876 


C” o: "Their life is also in itself pleasant," 


S: Yes, this is a transition, Whatever he may have said before, the life of 
this kind of man is pleasant, Yes, Go on, 


0: For pleasure is a state of soul, and to each man that which he is said 
to be a lover of is pleasant; eg. not only is a horse pleasant to the 
lover of horses, and a spectacle to the lover of sights, but also in 
the same way just acts are pleasant to the lover of justice and in gen- 
eral virtuous acts to the lover of virtue, 

Sı” Now do you see what he does now? The scientific definition, if I may call 

ib, say, did not show us why we should wish to live according to reason, why we 

should be attracted by it, It only stated, on this general ontological basis, 
man's goodness consists in the life according to reason, Dut why should we be 
happy living according to reason, That's not clear, Aristotle starts now fron 
something else: what everyone admits to be happiness, Happiness is a state where 
we are pleased, a state of pleasure, This is so. And people are pleased by an 
infinite variety of things; For example, there are dog lovers who are pleased 
by the sight of dogs, Now, then we come to a special case of lovers, Which are 
tha? "In the same way also the just things are pleasing to the lover of jus- 
tice and generally that which is according to virtue is pleasant to the lover of 
virtue," Go on, 


d 
y Ot Now for most men their pleasures are in conflict with one another bo- 


yyl Cause those are not by nature pleasant, 


S: In other words, what most pleasure lovers E the Turkish bath and this 
kind of thing: these things are not by nature pleasant, Aristotle says here, Yes? 


Ot Dut the lovers of what is noble find pleasant the things that aro by 
nature pleasants and virtuous actions are such, so that these are pleasant 
for such men as vell as in their own nature, Their life, therefore has 
no further need of pleasure as a sort of adventitious charm, but has its 
pleasure in itself, For, besides what we have said, the man who does 
not rejoice in noble actions is not even good; since no one would call 
aman just who did not enjoy acting justly, nor ary man liberal who did 
not enjoy liberal actions; and similarly in all other cases, If this 
is so, virtuous actions must be in themselves pleasant, But they are 
also good and noble, and have each of these attributes in the highest 
degree, since the good man judges well about these atiributes; his judge 

"m ment is such as we have described, Happiness then is the best, noblest, 

] and most pleasant thing in the world, and these attributes are not sev- 
ered as in the inscription at Delos: 


“ee Most noble is that which is justes, and best is health; 
{ But pleasantest is it to win What we love, 
3 For all these properties belong to the best activities: and these, or 


one == the best -= of these, we identify with happiness, 
S: Yes, let us stop here, Now in this secondary context, in this supplement to 
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the scientific statauent, as I called it, to the statenent based on opinions, he 
adds now that pleasure is of the essence of happiness, Now if the life accord- 
ing to virtue is-the most’ pleasant life then it naturally would also be attrac- 
tive to every human being, or at least to every healthy and normal human being, 
Happiness consists, then, in virtuous activity, But -- now he adds that point 
-- but virtuous activity is that which is by nature most pleasant, Here he 
gives us an answer, ty the way, to that great question he had raised before: are 
the noble and just things natural or not -- or are they only conventional? Now 
if the noble and just things are by nature the most pleasant then they mst be 
natural, This is an implication here; no need for external pleasures because 
the pleasure deriving from virtuous activity is the greatest pleasure, Now this 
is, of.course, not so simple as you all will see, but you must also see the way 

| in mhich Aristotle completes this or fills out this lacunae, He fills it out by 
combining the scientific definition with what is generally admitted, Now what 
are the difficulties hero? 


Aristotle starts from an undeniable fact: that the truly virtuous man en- 
joys virtuous activities, In other words, a man who does the just things only 
because he is compelled to do so is not truly just, and the sign that he is not 
merely compelled to do so is that he dies then gladly, He enjoys doing them; 
Dut the fact that he enjoys them, that the truly just man enjoys just action, 
does, of course, not in itself prove that they are by nature enjoyable, They 
might have become enjoyable to him by virtue of breeding so that what you are ac 
customed to do you enjoy doings and therefore the question is by no means solved 
at thie point, Now Aristotle argues indirectly in this way: who is the judge, 
the spudaios? Now spudaios, that'is used synonymously with the morally virtuous 
man by Aristotle, Spudalos means, literally translated, the serious man; you 
knot, the man who is not a clown, serious man, and whom yot take seriously, This 
can, of course, also be used in a somewhat ironical manner, you know, like'an 
homme serieux (1) in French, But still, the serious man, the virtuous man, 
Folds this View, For him the virtuous actions are intrinsically pleasant, the 
most pleasant actions, But that only raises another question: what is the rela- 
tion between the serious man, the morally virtuous man, and the wise man? or 
are they identical? Questions which are, of course, here not yet even touched, 


The main point: the life of virtue is the most pleasant life in itself, No 
external pleasures are needed, Let us read the sequel: 1099231, 


0: Yet evidently, as we said, it needs the external goods as well; 
for it is impossible, or not easy, to do noble acts without the proper 
equipment, In many actions we use friends and riches and political 
power as instruments; and'there are some things the lack of which takes 
ihe lustre from happiness, as good birth, goodly children, beauty; for 
the man who is very ugly in appearance or ill-born or solitary and child- 
less is not very likely to be happy, and perhaps a man would be still 
less likely if he had thoroughly bad children or friends or had lost 
good children or friends by death, 


S: You see now; this is very +- of course, crucially -- important, Think: 
what does beauty, bodily beauty, have to do with virtuous activity? Apparently 
nothings and yet, as Aristotle says, if a man is extrenely ugly then he cannot 
be truly happy. He comes much closer to the ordinary views, Or if someone -= 
what werethe other examples -- comes of very low birth he can never be truly 
happy. A Greek gentleman's prejudices, as people say, enter here, Now let us 
finish it first. i 
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O: As we said, then, happiness seems to need this sort of prosperity in 
additions > e è 


S: Yes, "of good weather," one could translate that, Yes, 


0: . . . for which reason sone identify happiness with good fortune, though 
others identify it with virtue, 


S: Yes. Now you see, Aristotle had said no external pleasures are needed, 
Virtue is self-sufficient. But he adds now, external goods are needed, You 
must have friends, you must have some wealth, you must have some power, and so 
on, Yes, but the question is, is not the possession of these external goods 
also pleasant to men?’ I believe experience would say it is pleasant, ‘People en- 
joy if they live well, if they are wealthy, if they are of good family, and’ so 
on, So, in other words, the external pleasures are necessary for happiness, a 
very grave question, Aristotle will try to clean it, to tidy it up a bit in the 
jrest of the first book, but we leave it at this for the time being, The plea- 
| sures deriving from noble actions are not sufficient for happiness, Now this is 
| all said in this supplementary chapter, the chapter based on opinions as disting- 
uished from what I called the scientific deduction, It is quite interesting 
4|that the noble and just things, of which he speaks quite fregtently in these 
A'|supplementery chapters, are not mentioned at all, so to speak, in the soientifio 
, Johapter, I mean, there is one passage in which one could, perhaps, say that 
hu they are'mentioned; just is never mentioned there, So here this speaks only of 
| the good, not of the noble and just as such, In the supplementary chapter, the 
4 noble and just, that of which one thinks in the first place in an ethical con- 
I, text, comes in only there, This is the great difficulty and we must see how 
Withis will resolve itself in a later book, Surely, Aristotle has made this very 
M clear to us by his way of treating that, separating very clearly this scientific 
treatment’ of the question of the highest good for man from that supplementary 
ieee what the true problem of ethics is.’ Throughout the tradition the 


term is always the highest good, summum bonnum, not the noble nor the juste The 
noble and the just find their justification in the fact that they are good, not 
the other way around, Now the noble and just, however, is what we mean by moral, 
Xorality finds its justification in something which one can call amoral or 
‘trans-moral, but which is not in itself moral, the nature of man, Now we must 
see whether this leads us to any further understanding of the sequel, Did I an- 
swer your question which you had before? Yes, li, Butterworth, 


Qe (Regarding the fact that Aristotle skips over a consideration of the speci- 
fio work of the beasts.) 


S: Oh, I mean, in some cases itts not difficult to say, Look at beavers; look 
at bees; look at spiders, Well, you see, they produce specific works, In the 
case of a dog or a horse it's probably more difficult but Aristotle would say 
that there is one work'which all animals have and this is the highest work of 
wich they are capable, and that is the generation of offspring, The highest 
moment in the life of a horse and of a dog and of any other being is when he ° 
perpetuates the species, And this is, of course, also very important for man, 
but for man it is not the highest, 


Q: If I'm not mistaken though, he doesn't’ state how certain species of the an- 
imals relate one to another; in other words, why Various animals exist and what 
the relation is -- 


S: Yeh, but the question is -- I mean, let me put it this way: the extreme no- 
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tion of teleology is, of course, a proof that there must be carnivorous animals, 
herbivorous, poisonous snakes, and what have you, this species and sub-species 
and so on, But this Aristotle never -- I mean, Aristotle speaks of that; for 
example, in the first book of the Politics, But his serious teleology is a 
strictly internal one, I mean, rattlesnakes are not for any other purpose ex- 
cept to be and to produce other snakes, 


Q: Can he consistently keep away from considering what their final purpose is 
in relation to the rest of the species? 
8: 


I mean, if there is such a universal teleology there would be only one an- 

Swer: that the being for the sake of which the universe can be said to be truly’ 

alive and without which it would be dead, even if all other animals were around, 
| is man, 


(Inaudible). 
S: Yes, but man he would say, man, And this is -- of course, Froud and so 
many others would say, well, that's human pride, We are so proud, Dut the an- 
swer is very obvious, The dumb animals can't even be proud, Our very pride is 
the proof of our excellence, Pride, admitting that it is a bad thing, is never- 
theless something of which only man is capable, of the earthly beings, By the 
way, as for the definition of man or the definition of happiness, the Greeks 
called the animals not man the speechless ones, koalogaj come to think of it, 
you still speak of the dumb animals, Well, what docs it mean to be dumb except 
io be speechless, and this throws light on man, Man is the animal which is not 
dumb but which possesses speech; and that is what Aristotle says. Aristotle 
only is not so behavioralist that he says man is the only animal which produces 
verbal syubols, You must have heard that -- because he would say, what makes it 
possible for man to have verbal symbols, and then you would come back to such & 
hing called reason, You must have some concept of house whi 11 houses 
and not only /makes sounds to simulate a sort of cave man pointing out individu- 
al houses -- followed by a few inaudible words/ and that's reason, I mean, I 
have read some of the criticisms of the Aristotelian definition, They abound in 
modern times, at least beginning with Rousseau, and they simply don't hold waters 
The Aristotelian is the best which has hitherto been propounded, I mean, if Ar- 
istotle had said all men are reasonable he would have been the greatest fool 
that ever was because we know that most men are not reasonable, But Aristotle 
never meant that, because an unreasonable man is unreasonable in a different way 
than a dog or cat is unreasonable; because a cat cannot but be irrational, or a 
dog. However irrational a human being may be this is always a kind of use of 
ihe reason which he has, Yes? 


Qo: (Suggests that there must be some limit to the notion of man as a political 
animal). 


S: Not to his speaking of political animal, I mean, man cannot live well quite 
alone, Ih order to be self-sufficient, man mst also suffice for some others, 
but he says for sone, 1f you would draw the line too large, then no man cen be 
self-sufficient, He takes this up later on: to what extent do wo depend on our 
happiness for the happiness of great grandchildren, Because that would be very 
award: we would turn in our graves all the time and this would be a very bad 
situation for our happiness, (Inaudible reply). Yes, but also in a different 
way, “then it would mean that a descendent of a'misereble ancestor can never be 
really happy. It would also be difficult, No, we come to that chapter, It is 
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of no use to discuss it without having the texte 


Q3: Before you pointed out that Aristotle ani Kant agree in saying that one 
camot deduce ethical matters from non-ethical, . . . (Rest of question inaud= 
ible). 


S: Yes, I said’ this already last time but I said that Aristotle, within the 
Ethics =- I mean, I made a distinction now which I had made already lest time, 
YriStotle is, as ethical teacher, in the first place like the carpenter, practi- 
cal, not scientific, But to some extent he is also like the geonetrician, You 
understand the difference between the carpenterand the geometrician, ‘ua car- 
penter.he takes the position of Kant, but qua geometrician he differs from Kante 
Kant cannot be a gemetrician, Aristotle can be both, “Is this now a bit clear- 
er? So there is surely -- I didn't deny the difference, but Aristotle has, in 
an amazing way, also seen the great point of Kant, although it was not for him 
the only point, and the reason is very simple, Well, I don't know what you know 
of Kant, but everyone knows that Kant wrote a Critique of Pure Reason, which is 
neant to be a critique of all theoretical or speculative metaphysics, So there 
cannot be -= theoretical philosophy is exploded and what you retain is only mod= 
ern science, let us'say, Newtonian science, and that is, of course, below moral 
philosophy, I mean, can ono not’+- I don't have to prove that to you, Goods 
Because it is very important but, in a way, also meaningless, And therefore, 

Kk since there is no theoretical life possible in Kant's point of view, the moral 
life is the life, is the life of man, and therefore theoretical philosophy it- 

^ self must'be integrated into a moral context, not into a theoretical context, 
Aristotle, of course, integrates moral philosophy ultimately into a theoretical 
context, Now the Kantian solution did not satisfy overybody and one can say 
that the great successors of Kant, especially Hegel, felt that Kant had only 
discovered a ner dimension of theory, a nez kind of theory; namely, that pure 

' reason, theoretical or practical, which Kant laid bare in his peculiar way: this 
is the thing in itself, That is roughly what Hegel says. You know, Kant!s for= 
mula was the thing in itself, i.e, the object of theoretical metaphysics, is not 
knovable and is accessible to us only via the moral conscience and only for 

! practical” purposes,“ for moral purposes, And Hegel accepted, in a vay, Kant and 


said, yes, but Kant, didn't you see that you discovered in what Kant called the 
transcendental consciousness -- this is the true subject of theoretical meta= 
physics, But still; there is an important similarity between what Kant does ani 
what Aristotle does, but no identity,” And I also didnt speak of an identity; 
only in one key point, that Aristotle, to a very large extent, argues on the ba- 
sis of this sinple’ reasoning. A decent man is a nan for whom the question, why 
should I be decent, doesn't make sense, For Aristotle the question does make 
sense in the last resort, For Kant it does not, That's the difference, But 
for large stretches of the Ethics he agrees with Kant, 
Aj: Did Hegel in any sense maintain the correspondence theory of the truth, 

ch both Kant and Aristotle did? I don't think so -- 


S: Explicitly, probably not, 


Qj: Because this seems to be the one link between Aristotle eni Kant: they both 
held this theory -- 

S: Yes, yes, everyone held it, Everyone held it until certain events in mod~ 
ern times, 


Qj: And then it was exploded, 
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S: Yes, in Hegel, one can say, in a way of course not. because if the truth is 
the totality then there is no, strictly speaking, correspondence but the compre- 
hensiveness of the whole and the exhaustiveness of the dialectical way is the 
only guarantee of the truth, 


Qr Now if someone were trying to -- say some figure, "x" -- were trying to re- 
iüstate, even on a modified level, the Aristotelian-Thomistic position wouldn't 
they have to reinstate the correspondence theory of truth which is pretty well 

exploded? 


8: Who says so? Who says so? I would deny it. I mean, what is called’by this 
high-falooting name is just the common'sense view of truth, Common sense, sure- 
ly. If what I have in mind about, say, Mr. Anastaplo /i,e, one of those present 
in the room/ -- that is true only if it corresponds to what lir, Anastaplo is, 
does, and So on, That question cannot be settled, by the way, That is the great 
question of Descartes! doubt; all things after Descartes are based on that, They 
are all more or less sophisticated elaborations of Descartes. 
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e . . Very interesting and good paper, Those of you who do not know kr, Rein- 
kin should know that he is by training a mathematician but in contra-distinc- 
tion to other mathematicians who have turned to political science or'political 
theory he is not a mathematician when he deals with political theory, as you * 
surely have seen, He is very much concerned with theology, as I happen to know, 
although I'm not sure whether that theology is not slightly heretical, This I 
do not know, but I fear, Now the remark about Henry James and iickey Spilane I 
thought was very good although I can test the truth more from the Mickey Spilane 
side, unfortunately, because I have read more of him then of Henry James, That 
is deplorable'but true, ‘Now when you began in a very emphatically theological 
tone you vere, of course, perfectly right because naturelly Aristotle doesn't 
discuss Biblical teachings, He couldn't, But ai'the bottom of the Greek relig- 
ion there is an analagon to the Biblical prophets, and this you have seen very 
well, But you said at a certain point, Aristotle excludes from consideration 
here divine happiness, and you referred to a specific passage, 


0: The opening of chapter nine, 
S: Yes, now let us see, What do you call chapter nine? Oh, I know what you 
mean now: whether happiness is teachable or whether it comes -- yes, but that is 
not’ divine happiness but man's happiness mst not be understood as godesente 
That's a different question, No, then you expressed yourself not quite clearly, 
Good, This was very fine -- what you remarked (I hadn't thought about it but 
surely that deserves consideration), that the two key examples in the discussion 
are Priam and Croeseus, two barbarians, That is surely worth considering, You 
linked this up with a statement of the Politics which Aristotle doesn't give ex- 
actly in his own name but as a general Greek statement: that the barbarians are 
by nature slaves, And this creates all kinds of interesting possibilities which 
Twill not now take up, But you said, in his teaching regarding the slaves Ar- 
istotle says the barbarians must be brave in order not to be slaves, That is at 
least how I understood you and I wondered what your evidence for that is. 


O: Wo, I spoke of their having to be externally free, 


S: Oh. Well, what did you say then, the whole statement? 


Barbarians are only free if outwardly free but Hellenes are not slaves 
just by circumstance, 

S: I see now, That's this statement in the third book of the Politics, but I 
would draw the opposite conclusion, I would say that here if Priam is Called a 
ran who was’ fundamentally happy in spite of his terrible misfortunes at the end 
of his life; then it proves that barbarians are not necessarily natural slaves. 
Amd that is, of course, what he means in the Politics too where'he only explains 
his position by a provisional adaptation to d common Greek view, to a commo 
Greek opinion, which he does not seriously accept, All right, And then when 
you spoke of the problem of natural slaves you made a dig at someone, I fear at 
Someone present here and I thought maybe at Mc, Boyan, Or em I totally mista- 
ken? Because Mr, Boyan being the representative of the most extrene liberalisn 
in this class as far as I know, At least he is the only one in this room, But 
this is really of no importance, I did not quite follow your remerks about your 
being advocate of the devil, This was a somewhat involved statenent, Perhaps 
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it should be involved, (Inaudible remark), Yes, I'm afraid I'm not so unfamil- 
iar with these matters not to make sense of what you meant but it was a bit in- 

volved, nevertheless, And the only criticism I could make of your paper is that 
you made a wholly "unrealistic" assumption in your paper: namely, that everyone 

sitting here has read the assignment carefully, Those who did not, and I'm sure 
there were some, could'not possibly follow your statement. But you can rightly 

sey thai!s their fault, not yours. Good, I thank you again Mr, Roinkin, 


This question to which we have to turn nov, the question which we have to 
take up today, was taken up implicitly and probably also unconsciously lest time 
by Rabbi Weiss when he tried to state an objection to Aristotle's definition of 
happiness, /The reference is to a series of questions and answers in the second 
meeting beginning on page 13, bottom, and continuing through page 16,7 Now let 
ne state this difficulty now as it became clear to me afterward, Now for Aris- 
totle the happy life is the life according to logos, to reason, and it makes 
sense to say that man is distinguished from all other animals by his logos, And 
fron this point of vier Aristotle's definition is unimpeachable, Dut i5 this 
sufficient? The logos may be the characteristic of man but this doesn't mean 
that it is the highest in man, This is, I believe, what he meant, Now what is 
that highest? Aristotle himself admits that’ there is something higher than rea- 
son or logos or ratio and he calls that nous, intellectus, the understanding, as 
distinguished from reason, Now could there not be an intellect, a mental perce- 
tion, without logos, without reason, a mental perception which, as it were, 
shatters all logos and all nomos or law? Then, from this point of view, the 
perfection of man would not consist'in ary activity, in any work, as Aristotle 
puts it, but in a certain suffering, in a certain way of being affected: pathos 
as distinguished fron s in an experience of the principle, of the . 
So from this'point of view the highest to which man Can raise cannot be achieved’ 
by an ascent, by a methodic ascent fron the primary seeing to the principles but, 
as it vere, a sudden interruption, a sudden appearance of -- a sudden presence 
Gr a sudden call: nous without logos. Now this -- what I try to describe -= is 
generally known ty ihe name of yesim, but in a wide sense where it also 
vould include the Biblical revelations, something which transcends the work of 
the logos, Now still, of-course,“here the logos comes in, God speaks. He puts 
his Seal on speaking;'for example, on the Ten Commandments, Here we have a 
"that! -- do not kill, do not murder -- without a reason, without a "why," a 
mero comand, Or if it is a reason -- for example, prohibition against murder 
because man is'created in the image of God -- but then the question arises, is 
creation known, knowable, by human reason, Then if it is not, if it is a teach- 
ing of revelation and not of reason, then you have fundamentally the'seme situa- 
tion: that you are up against something where logos as logos, reason, does not 
lead'to, To this, of course, one can say, following the dominant western tradi- 
tion, this may be so but this transcends philosophy as philosophy, and therefore 
Aristotle, as a philosopher, does not have to be concerned with it, And perhaps 
we eave it at that and we try to understand in what way Aristotle comes across 
this problem of whet we call, in Latin tradition, religion, There is no Greek 
word for that, 


Now let me first remind you of the context of what we discussed last time, 
We saw Aristotle's scientific definition of happiness; of course, scientific in 
his sense, not in the sense of present day science, And this scientific view, 
this result, is then brought into agreement with the common view in the next 
section, 1090b9 to 1099b0, And here we see something which was not mentioned in 
the scientific definition: namely, the happy life must be pleasant and therefore 
Aristotle asserts that the life according to reason as the doing of noble and 
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just things is intrinsically pleasant and the noble and just things are the 
‘things by nature pleasant. The whole problem seems to be solved, but then one 
difficulty comes out. We still need, in addition, external goods. In other 
words, the virtuous actions, the just and noble actions, are not sufficient, But 
if we need external goods we cannot exclude the possibility that the possession 
of these external goods is in itself also pleasant. So we might neod pleasure 
in addition to the pleasure deriving from moral actions, Now at this point we 
take up 1099b, 6 to 3. That was where we begin today, Do you have that? 


0: As we said therefore, happiness does seem to require the addition of 
external prosperity, and this is why some people identify it with good 
fortune (though some identify it with virtue), 

8: You see, So Since happiness is a complex thing consisting of virtue plus, 

say, we call it "e," equipuent -e that's an expression which Aristotle uses later 

-- equipment -- since this is so, well, one may say, what's more inportant of the 

two? And the nice people, of course; say always virtue, But there are also 

people who are not nice and they say, theequipment, Give me first wealth and 

other conveniences and then I will very gladly be virtuots and it's fairly sim- * 

ple to do that, But since Aristotle admits, "v! plus "e," there is a difficulty, 

and this he discusses in the sequel, Now let us read the immediate sequel, 


Or It is this that gives rise to the question whether happiness is a 
‘thing that can be'learnt, or acquired by training, or cultivated in 
some other manner, or whether it is bestowed by some divine dispensa- 
tion or even by fortune, 

S: Yes, well, by chance,” So, in other words, because this is so, because this 

is this complex phenomenon, perhaps happiness camot be achieved ty man hinselfy 

Perhaps it is a gift of the gods. Or is it'a consequence of virtue or of some 

learning or training? But the key question, which Aristotle discusses from now 

on: is man capable to procure for himself and by himself his happiness? Hitherto 

it was taken for granted that he can do that because it is an actualization of a 

natural possibility, Now let ws go on here, where we loft off. 


O: Now if anything that men have is a gift of the gods, it is reasonable to 
suppose that happiness is divinely given -- indeod of all man's posses ` 
sions it is most likely to be so, inasmuch as it is tho best of them all, 


S: You see the way in which Aristotle argues: simply taling ordinary concep- 
tions.’ What is what deserves to be called divine? Of course, the best. Of 
course, the best, Everyone knows that; because the gods are better, higher, 
man, Yes? 


than 


0: ‘This subject however may perhaps more properly belong to another branch 
of study, Still, even if happiness is not sent us fron heaven, but is 
von ty virtue and by some kind of study or practice, it seems to be one 
of the most divine things thet exist, For the prize and end of goodness 
must clearly be suprenely good -- it must be something divine and bliss- 
ful, 


S: Let us stop here first, So, in'other words, tho divine character of happi- 
ness must not be denied, and this is, of course, one can say; an easy thing for 

a Greek because the word happiness, eudaimonia, Daimon, god, is a part of that. 
It obviously has a relation to the divine and to the gods, but this is clear, We 
will soon find a different reason which has nothing to do with the Greek language 
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but lei us leave it at this for the tine being, But even if it is a consequence 
of human activities it might’ still not be intelligible as such because it might 
differ fron these activities, being the prize for them, Now the prize is some- 
thing different from the activity for which the prize is givens Happiness does 
not cease to be divine even if it is acquired by what man does, because there 
would still be an "x" added to it. Now let us go on: the next sentence, 


O: And also on our view it will aduit of being widely diffused, since it 
can be attained through sone process of study or effort ty all persons 
whose capacity for viriuelrs not been stunted or maimed. 


S: Let us stop here, If happiness has its root in man, as Aristotle still as- 
serts, most men can acquire it, If it is merely god-sent it would be the privi- 
lege of a few elect. If it is common, then it must have a root in human nature. 
But Aristotle implies here also’ one point: not all men can become virtuous, only 
all normal men, A natural fool, a moron, cannot becoue happy, a great problem 
from every point of view, religious or philosophic, But this is clear: not all 
men can become happy, Wow let us go on. 


O: Again, if it is better to be happy as a result of one!s own exertions 
than by the gift of fortune, e e e 


S: In other words, it would be not distinguishable fron a gift of fortune if it 
could be traced to a merely arbitrary will of gods and did not have some natural 
conditions like virtue: that only the virtuous will be happy. Then it is not a 
matter of chance., But if some people, say one in a million or one in a thousand, 
then it would not be distinguishable from a gift of chance, Mr, 


Boyan, 


hat not all men can be happy because not all 


Q: Doesn't Aristotle also argue t 
men can be virtuous? 


S: That's, in a way, the same, I mean, we are speaking now of "car" and not of 
"Sio will be," Aristotle would say very fev people are, in fact, virtuous, but 
that would not preclude the possibility that they could be virtuous if they had 
nade the necessary effort. And here he is speaking only of the "could be," of 
the possibility, and he says only fæ human beings are deprived of it and they 
are the defective human beings and this means, in this stage, not more than mor= 
onic or practically moronic people. This remains, Aristotle means a bit more, 
as we shall see later, Now go on, Mr, Reinking 


0: e itis reasonable to suppose that this is how happiness is won; 

inasmuch as in the world of rature things have a natural tendency to 
be ordered in the best possitle ray, end the sane is true of the prod- 
ucts of art, end of causation of any kind, and especially the highest, 
Whereas that the greatest and noblest of all things should be left to 
chence would be too contrary to the fitness of things, 


w- 


S: Now Aristotle asserts that happiness must have its root in man, for by deny- 
ing it one would make happiness the work of chance ard this would be preposter- 
ous, Happiness mst have an orderly origin and must come into being in an order- 
ly manner, by nature, And the'reeson is this: happiness is the most noble and 
the most noble must be orderly, according to nature, The natural is orderly, 

not at random, That is the premise here, 


Qg: Of course, itts difficult for us to accept this assumption, Why does the 
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most noble necessarily have to be natural? 


S: Yes, sure, I mean, for us today at first glance it sounds like a wholly un- 
w Nerrented optimism, Is that what most modern people would say? Sure, and this 
is what -- is the lesson enforced by modern natural science. I mean, the order- 
liness of the process has nothing to do with having nobility, It's a mathemati- 
cal orderliness and not another one, whether this Sathenatical orderliness is 
not -- can be taken for granted -- why should the whole be so that you can speak 
about it best in mathematical terms? Is it not strange? That is a difficulty in 
itself, but this is taken for granted somehow: that mathematics has nothing to do 
with beauty proper, with purpose, That is now teken for granted, The only ques- 
tion is whether it can be maintained if you teke into consideration everything 
and do not limit yourself to physics and chemistry, After all, it is necessary 
r a natural science, for a science dealing with all beings in time and space, 
ey say, whether this must not take into consideration man as well, And the 
totelian end Platonic science, natural science, started from nan and found 
the key to all sub-human things; and perhaps the account of the sub-human 
ngs wes not in all respects as good'as the account we have now, But the mod~ 
starting’ point, from the sub-human, surely fails when it cames to speak of 
mean, that's the least one mst consider beforeae throws out Aristotle, 
e also has to take into consideration, above all, the so-called problem 
of knowledge, What does knowledge mean as a consequence of the modern understand- 
ing of nature and what did it mean according to the old understanding of nature? 
In the modern point of vier knowledge has an essentially constructive character, 
Nov that are simple -- well, the classic formule: Kent, the human understanding 
prescribes nature its laws, So the scientific account is a human project, the’ 
human project but still the human project, And the implication, of which Kant, 
je: course, was fully aware, is' then you must make a distinction between nature 


w 


in itself, the thing in itself, of which we know nothing, and the phenomenal 

|, Waich is the world which science, as it were, constructs, That's a grave 
difficulty. The whole account given in a way of a'consturction is fundamentally 
hypothetical, It is fundamentally relative to man, just one being anong infin- 
itely many different beings in the thole, whereas from the older point of vier 
there is a natural harmony between the human understanding and the whole, and 
therefore the account is not hypothetical but true. I think someone brought up 
this question, Hr. Erickson, about the -- how did you call it'-- the old concep~” 
tion of truth? The correspondence theory of truth: that's it, that is the point, 
iz her man is by’ wre open to the whole as s or whether man makes the 
whole, ss it were, open to himself by his construct, This is from the very be- 
ginning, from Dacon on, at least, tho difficulty in modern thought, In other 
words, it is not good enough'io say what Aristotle says about a certain flea 
steaming from dirt, you knoz, by putrefaction, spontaneous generation -- whether 


this is true or not, ‘That is a very narrow view, You have to take into consid- 
eration also the whole doctrine of man, and especially the whole doctrine of 
ether modern science stands up so well as it seens to be 


ledge, and see v 
when it is the question of whether there can be flea emerging without any gener- 
ation fron dung, Maybe Aristotle was wrong with that, but this is not the most 
important question, Tos? 


Couldn't you here, though, avoid that bitter issue by just saying that you 
take the happy man as the wholly developed man -- is not better than an 
acorn turning into a fully developed oak. e e e 


S: * Yes, but still, you see, but when you speak of the acorn you imply a teleol- 
ogy, that the acorn == 
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Q2: A regularity of -- 


S: Yes, but a special one going from the imperfect to-the perfect, That's not 
the kind of regularity which is supposed in the Newtonian’ laws: a different one, 
But this is a very long question, We would have to study, at the very least, the 
second book of the Physics, where Aristotle makes clear the fundamental differ- 
ence between mathematical necessity and the non-mathematical necessity which is 
teleological necessity. We would have to take this up, Surely we caMhot go into 
ie Whole issue, I only wanted to make clear that the issue is not decided by 
j the famous triumphs of modern natural science because these triumphs were accom= 
| panied by terrible defeats in othor fields of human understanding, And one would 
have to strike a balance: which is more important from an overall point of view, 
whether it is not possible ultimately to integrate the modern discoveries, espec- 
ially in physics, into a Platonic-Aristotelian scheme otherwise, These are very 
M long questions and we cannot do here more than to remind you of these open things 
X vhich are not finished in any way by the fact that modern natural science has 
been victorious and the logical’ positivists believe they can give a rational ac- 
count of modern natural science, because this account is not as rational as it 
looks, Mr, Butterworth, 


Q4: In this passage that we!re just reading it seems to be that there is one 
very subtle and tacit premise: that the divine is equated to chance, 


S: Yes and no, I mean, there is one understanding of the divine in which one 
cannot recognize’more than chance, which Aristotle ^. But what men mean 
by the divine is, of course, not chance but the super-human, the most’ perfect, 
and that cannot be chance, The vulgar understanding of the’ divine is,” if anal- 
yeed, nothing but chance, (The question is purused further, inaudibly, regarding 
usage of the’ word tyche in the passage being considered), Yes, but for this rea- 
son: because, I mean, the crude understanding, Then only the merely irregular in 
the extreme sense, the random -- that is what they worship as the divine and that 
Aristotle rejects, Now let us go on first here, kr. Reinkin, I hope you keep 
always your finger at the point where we left off, 


0: light is also thrown on the question by our definition of happi- 
nesse e o o 


S: Literally, he says what we are inquiring becomes clearer from the logos, 
One can say from the definition of happiness, Yes? 


0: 4. which said that it is a certainldnd of activity of the soul accord- 
ing to virtues whereas the remaining good things are either merely indis-" 
pensable conditions of happiness, or are of the nature of auxiliary means, 
and useful instrumentally. 


S: Yes. More literally, that the others are by nature helpers and useful in an 
instrumental way; organically, according to the original meaning of organic, in- 
struments organon means instrument, tools, It has nothing to do with organismic 
in the original meaning, Now what Aristotle says, then: the conclusion agrees 

with the scientific statement about happiness: namely, that it is a natural per- 
fection of a natural being. So, in other words, there is no random thing. There 
is a clear’ connection with natural processes, Secondly, aappiness has necessary 
conditions, and if it were merely a gift of chance then it wouldn't have neces 

sary conditions. Now these were three conditions -- let us remind us of them == 
good birth, good children, and beauty. Let us not forget that, So these tough 
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points are also'there, “And other good things are by nature instrumental to hap- 
piness: friends, wealth, and political power, In other words, say, dogs and 
cats vould not fulfill the conditions, If it were merely a matter of chance dogs 
and ests, nay lice and rats, would be as useful helpers for one's happiness as 
friends and wealth cen be, which is manifestly untrue. So happiness is bound to 
specific conditions which it would not be if it were merely a gift of chance, 
Yes; go on, 


O: This conclusion moreover agrees with what we laid down at the outset; 
for we stated that the Supreme Good was the end of political science, . . e 


S: Yes, political science is -- of the political, That can be science; that 
can be ert; that can be concern, You know, it's only the adjective; the noun is 
mot given, Say: of politics. Leave it open, Yes? 


Ot 4. but the principal care of this science /or of this/ is to produce 
a certain character in the citizens, namely to make them virtuous, and 
capable of performing noble actions. 


S: Noble deeds; yes, to make them good and doers of noble deeds, So here what 
is the point? We are concerned with happiness, the highest human good, “The 
highest human good appears to be the object of the highest human pursuit, poli- 
tics, Now vhet does a politician in the highest sense do? He is trying to make 
men virtuous, He has a specific concern, All this proves that happiness is not 
a matter of chance, Otherwise it could not be related to a regular human proced- 
ure, the procedure of the political man, Yes? 


0: We have good reasons therefore for not speaking of an ox or horse 
or any other animal as being happy, because none of those is able to par~ 
ticipate in noble activities, 


S: ‘Yes, we must also understand this properly, If happiness were an unquali- 
fied, unconditioned gift of God or chance of course a horse could be happy -- why 
not -- as woll as a man, The mere fact that happiness is bound to the condition 
that the human being is made happy shows that it is not a random affair, Yes, 
Wow the sequence we don't have to read -- well, we night still read it, yes, The 
imediate sequel, 
O: When children are spoken of as'happy, it is in compliment to their pron- 
ise for the future, Hzppiness, as we said, requires both complete good- 
ness and a complete lifetine, 


S: In 6ther words, we do call certain beings happy although they ere unable to 
be happy, but they are unable to be happy not simply but only for the time being, 
A child cannot be happy, and of course we talk all the time of happy children, 
but this is a somewhat imprecise expression, Aristotle says. They are happy by 
promise, Yes? 


O: For many’ reverses and vicissitudes of all sorts occur in the course 
of life, and it is possible that the most prosperous man may encounter 
great disasters in his declining years, as the story is told of Prian 
in the epics; but no one calls a man happy who mects with misfortunes 
like Priam's, and comes to a miserable cnd, 


S: So Aristotle has completely excluded, in the preceding argument, that happi- 
ness can be a gift of chance, And yet chance raises again its ugly head, Ina 
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way, happiness does depend on chance, on good luck or bad luck, as proven by the 


case of mon of supposed great virtue like Priam who had such a miserable end. Now 
in discussing this whole section we must never forget one notion to which Atis-- 
totle doesn't refer in his Ethics but in his ketaphysics, in the first book, 902b, 
When he speaks of understanding, of a life of understanding, he says -- and after 
having shown that it is superior to amy other human life -~ 


Hence also the possession of it might justly be regarded as beyond hu- 
men power, for in many ways tmman nature is in bondage so that, accord- 
ing to Simonedes, god alone can have this privilege /nanely, of a theo- 
retical lifé/ and it is unfitting that man should not be content to 
seek the knowledge that is suited to him /.e, not the highest know- 
ledge/. If then there is something in what the poets say and envy is 
natural to the divine it would probably occur in this case above all 
and all who excel in this knosledge would be unfortunate /namely, be~ 
cause the gods would be envious of this happy nar/. But the divine 
cenhot be envious; nay, according to the proverb, poets tell many a 
lie, nor should any other science be thought more honorable than one of 
this sort, 


Ané’so on, "So this -- that!s the only reference of Aristotle to this; Metenhys- 
ios, 902b20, following. The rarity of the Aristotelian reference to this does 
Tot prove its irrelevance; and secondly, that Aristotle says the poets say that 
mist’ not deceive you atout the fact that these were not only the poets who said 


that, who could, of course, easily be dismissed, Plato does the same thing when 
he attacks the popular notions in the Republic: the poets, the poets! But he 


makes clear only occasionally that the poets, of course, get these notions from 
much more authoritative people: fron the official cult of Athens and other places 
So this notion that happiness is a treacherous thing because of the gods! envy is, 
of course, somehow here discussed, Now let us turn to the sequel, I nean, we 
cannot read that all, I try to give a brief survey of the imediate sequel, Now 


| this fect; that happiness is a treacherous thing, that the gods are envious of 


happy men, is underlying the view that one should not praise aryone happy as long 
as he lives, becatse this would only increase the envy. So keep quiet if you are 
happy. Of course, this is a special saying of Solon in the story in Herodotus, 
One cannot praise oneself as happy es long as one lives. That would be the 
greatest folly because it would be provocative; nor can one praise as happy ary- 
one else except after they are dead or when they die, at the point of dying. But 
this cannot be said by people like Aristotle, as he makes clear, by people who 
say that happiness is sone being et wark, some activity, and the premise is that 
the dead cannot do'arything, Aristotle and his like mst say of a man who is en- 
geged in such work, the right vork of man, for a reasonable length of time -= 
they rust say of such a'men that he is happy, even if the end is terrible, But 
someone could’ say, well, Priam was presumably a perfectly virtuous nan, and this 
is, after all, terrible. You cannot possibly call Priam, after the capture of 
Troy, ar after the death of Hector, at amy rate, a happy man, Then let us call a 
nan happy or praise’hin as happy who is wholly outside of any misfortunes, Then 
Aristotle says then, of course, we cannot praise anyone as happy, anyone, because 
zs long as we live we are exposed to fate, But then you cannot praise as happy 
the dead either -- he turns this around -- for the following reason: either they 
have no activity whatsoever -- then they cannot be happy -- but even granting 
thet the dead have -- they are somehow affected by what happens to the living to 
om they ere attached: their descendents, their friends, and so on, Now if you 
say, but the dead don't have any sense perception, as Aristotle is willing to ad= 
mit -- and then he says tais doesn't dispose of the difficulty because when we 
speak of the happiness of the living we also consider facts of which the living 
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in question have no awareness, Take a simple case: there is a happy couple, have 
wonderful children, and everyone praises them as happy because of these children, 

se children are, let us say; now in Central America, perhaps with the Peace 
Corps or in any other function, ani then they are killed. The parents hear of it 
only years later, In the moment in which these children are killed the parents 
are objectively unhappy although thay don't know ite So our happiness or unhap- 
piness does ng; and this is important, Well, I think you 
live in a fool's paradise, They don't knor that the 
major support of their heppiness hes disappeared. Now what is the context in 

ch he makes this point? So we ider what happens to the friends of 
the dead after their death, We mst consider that, and the dead are affected by 
it and therefore we must consider whet happens after the death, ‘The overall con- 
text: we cannot praise as happy the dead, even the dead, because even the dead 
are still exposed to fortune, 1s this point clear? I mean, the argument is al- 
ien to our ordinary way of thinking but we should understand him, What is the 
ifficulty? 


It's really incomprehensible to me, 


Really? Well, let us perhaps finish this part and then it may becone clear, 
because Aristotle will go someshat deeper into the anelysis. So one point is 
clear, Now enother consideration: whatever might have to be said about the happy 
man, he cannot be understood as changing from happiness to unhappiness or back 
all the time, I mean, being happy cannot be sonething like a chameleon which 
changes its colors every moment, Happiness is something lasting, This is a 
statenent of the problem, So happiness must be lasting in spite of the fact that 
there is some dependence of happiness on chance. That's the overall problem, Nor 
in 1100b11 he gives the solution to the problem, We can only read the chief pas- 
sages: 1100b22, Let us begin there, 


But the accidents of fortune are mary and vary in degree of magni- 
tudes and although small pieces of good lack, as also of misfortune, clear- 
ly do not change the whole course e, yet great and repeated suc- 
cesses will render life more blissful, since both of their om nature 

they help to embellish it, and also they can be nobly and virtvously 
utilized; while great and frequent reverses can crush and mar our bliss. . . 


S: Well, the thought is very simple, I mean, there are minor misfortunes 
would not destroy happiness’ and one mst make this common sensical distinction, 
There are major blows. Yes, go on, 


ch 


+ . . both by the pain they cause and by the hindrance they 
activities, Yet nevertheless even in adv 
when a man endures repeated and severe misfortune 
ing to insensibility but from generosity and greatness of soul, And if, 
as we said, a man's life is determined by his activities, no supremely 
happy man can ever become miserable, For he will never do hateful or 
base actions. e e e 


fer to 
ines” thro 
ith patience, not 


S: Priam, in other words. Think always of him, He can never becone miserable, 
0: ee. since we hole that the truly good and wise man will bear all kinds 
of fortune in a seemly way, and will always aci in the noblest x 
that the circumstances allow; even as a good general makes the mos 
fective use of the forces at his disposal, and 2 good shoem 
finest shoe possible out of the leather supplied him, and so on 
the other crafts and professiors, 
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S: Let us stop here for one monent. You see, again Aristotle reaches a solu- 
tion by looking at the arts, Shoemaker and general are taken as arts, They are 
the model, Good and bad luck are, as it wore, the matter for the art of the vir- 
tuous man, Just as the shoemaker here is given poor leather -= now the good 
shoemaker will, of course, excel in making a tolerably good shoe from very poor 
material, The shoe is ty far inferior to the one made ty a not-so-good shoemaker 
fron excellent material, but the art, the understanding of what he has to do, is, 
of course, much greater, So the man like Priam who behaves nobly in this great 
misfortune -- this virtue is higher, in a way, than that of a man who lives al- 
ways in misery and has different material to work on, And, of course, the ques- 
tion is the danger of good luck -- you become inflated and all this kind of thing, 
There is also such a danger; and the other danger is to be so cowed down and made 
so paralytic, as it were, as Aristotle will say lator, Which is the greater one? 


zt: If happiness is an activity ard not just an art then if the material is too 
bad the shoenaker can't make the shoe and hets going to be, quite likely, unhap- 
ty. That is, hots not made happy just from being -- having a supreme art -- hets 
happy fron being able to make shoes == 


S: All right, Yos, but Aristotle would say, dock, let us assuie there is no 
leather and it is absolutely necessary, given the condition of the ground, that 
there should be some ' protection for the feet, Well, then, of course, wood == 
wooden shoes are à perfectly legitimate thing as you know if you have been to 
Holland, ilichigan, and not to Holland itself, where you see theme But then God 
knows what he would do with grass, with leaves, 


Qi Supposing he's hiding in prison -- 


S: Sure, This is not still settled; true, But it is only made clear that a 
considerable amount of misfortune does not take away the possibility of virtue, 


Qt But doesn't he lind of make it true just by definition by saying that the 
only man he counts miserable is the man who does base things? The man who is un- 
able to act at all he -- 


S: Yes, that is what he tries to avoid, This was the famous Stoic solution to 
the problem, not Plato's ard Aristotle's, ‘he formula is happiness equal to "v," 
to virtue, ami therefore if you are in a concentration camp and exposed to the 
most maliciows'S,9. man and so on, then you can be perfectly happy: Stoic solu- 
tion, This is, of course, wholly unreasonable, and Aristotle, in his great 
practical visdom, rejects that, 


Q: But except on that Stoic basis -- on Aristotle's own basis then a man with 
great strokes of bad luck can be not just not happy but miserable, by amy sens- 
ible meaning of the word miserable, 


S: Yes, vell, Aristotle will find a mich more common sensical and convincing 
answer, We come to that, Let us go on, lir, Reinkin, where we left off, 


And this being so, the happy man can never become miserable; though it 
is true he will not be supremely blessed if he encounters ths misfor- 
tunes of oe a 


S: No, not supremely. He will not be blessed, blissful, Yes, Well, as he 
would say, it is a considerably diminished happiness, but he is still more to be 
admired than a man who lives affluently as a master of a criminal racket, 
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Qs e: © attack his definition of happiness as activity because 
we admire a'man who is unable to act at all, even unable to think if he has been 
brainwashed, if he has virtue — 


S: ‘No. "What Aristotle has in mind is; of course, that he will show in his pos- 
ture,'say, towards his fellow prisoners, toward his torturers ~~ that will show 
still, his virtue, Let us first finish that; a fer more lines, 


Nor yet assuredly will he be variable and liable to change. . . e 


S:  Multi-colored, Changing his colors all the time, Yes, 


e e. for he will not be dislodged from his happiness easily, . 


8: Easily, There is a point, You see how he uses this unscientific, but by 
no moans Meaningless, term, Good, Yes? 


O: «e. nor by ordinary misfortunes, but only by severe and frequent dis~ 
asters, nor will he recover from such disasters and becoue happy again 
quickly, but only, if at all, after a long tora of years, in which he 
has had time to compass high distinctions and achievenents, 

May not we then confidently pronounce that man happy who realizes 
complete goodness in action, and is adequately furnished with external 
goods not for any casual period but throughout a complete lifetine in 
the same manner? /Switches to Ross translation Or must we acd tand 
who is destined to live thus and die as befits his life!? Certainly 
the future is obscure to us, while happiness, we claim, is an end and 
something in every way final, If so, we shall call happy those among 
living men in whom these conditions are, end are to be, fulfilled -= 
but happy men, 


S: Yes, happy as human beings, In other words, perfect happiness, perfect im- 
munity to chance, to misfortune, cannot be expected, Now before we go on I 
would like to tell you a fev points which I found in the medieval commentaries. 
As arule, I read only medieval commentators because they ere serious men, phil~ 
osophars, whereas the modern commentators are, as a rule, classical scholars, by 
definition, not philosophers, And in especially the most recent commentary which 
I bought for an enormous price they discussed wholly uninteresting questions, 
(hen cid Aristotle write that? When he had not yet severed the umbilical cord 
connecting him with Plato? Of course, questions which can never be answered, and 
yet the arguments are pitiable because if Aristotle makes a very sweeping remark, 
Unqualified, which reminds of certain passages in Plato he says Kets still with 
Plato, as if Aristotle did not have the right, from time to tine, when he men- 
tions a subject in passing, not to leave it at the loose statement, This is 
disgraceful. But in Thomas Aquinas, for example, he makes this point which is 
very interesting: what about insanity? And here he gives the judguent which Itm 
sure is inthe spirit of Aristotle: insanity is to be judged like death, That 
is to say, as little as you can say a man became miserable by dying you can say 
he becane miserable ty =- fron the point of view of the survivors you can say 
that but it has nothing to do with his own happiness, In another passage, on 

the basis of a probably wrong translation which was available to Thoxss -- but it 
is, nevertheless, interesting because if someone understands Aristotle he will 
even’if he has'a vroag tfanslation bring out a thought which is Aristotelian in 
lind; in style, you know, even if Aristotle didn't state it — and he says — 
well, Aristotle does noi say -- the happy man will never fall into the misfor- 
tunes of Priam, which Aristotle docs not say, because he will prevent then by his 
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prudence, In other words, he would have made peace, Much earlier he would have 
throm out this abomination, Paris, end said you Greeks can do with him what’ you 
like: this good-for-nothing, So he was not truly prudent, But one point is, of 
course, true and I'm sure thet corresponds with the sobriety of Aristotle, He 
would say many misfortunes which we pity could have been prevented if people had 
deen sufficiently cautious and prudent, We should not be so sluggish to disre- 
gerd this simple, homely verity, Averroes, the great Islamic comentator, refers 
very interestingly in this discussion to Job, y, n Which would seen to be 
the refutation of Aristotle, Dut what docs Aristotle say? Job behaved nobly in 
His misfortunes and therefore remained happy in spite of the famous losses of 
his fortune and his children which occurred, I believe it is not a Biblical in- 
terpretation but it shows how an Aristotelian can find his way in the Biblical 
data, /Taristotle," four lines above, is probably a slip of the tongue for Aver- 
roes/, Yes, im, Kirwan, 


Q: I don't understand the point about Thomas! insanity, 


S: Thomas says insanity, which just hits a man and is out with any virtuous ac- 
tions, has to be judged like death, This man is no longer -- just as a man can- 
mot be said to have lost his happiness or virtue by his death you cannot say 
that a man has lost his happiness or virtue by insanity, That's the simple end 
of his life as a human being capable of happiness or virtue, 


Jp: This does raise a whole series of questions, though, 


S: Yes, sure, Modern novelists wouldn't like it, by which I do not mean to 
say that you plan to be a novelist, ir, Boyan, 


Qo: It raises sone difficult questions about the whole approach, What is insan- 
ity? What degrees’ at which can we say that a man has certain psychological mis- 
fortunes and so on, and which he cannot == 


What do you mean by a psychological misfortune? ‘hat do you wean by that: 
psychological misfortunet 


Qo: Okay. Let's take the extreme case of a man who has paranoic -- modern term- 


In other words, it is technical insanity, I mean, something which is not 
to the fact, for example, that he had unreasonable expectations which were 
Hsappointed and then he becomes -- how shall I say -- irrational; because Aris- 
totle would, and Thomas, of course, would also, say these unreasonable expeota- 
tions, To that extent, it is simply a kind of natural punishment for his origi- 
nal folly, That you do not mean, You mean something that just hits a man with- 
out any fault or folly ofthis kind, Yes. That's insanity, Yes, I mean, in 
other words, Thomas does not discuss the question whether the insanity is of 
this kind that he mst be locked up with a straitjacket or whether he can still 
run around for cane time, This is an unnecessary subtlety. Is it not? From 
this point of view: he is a pitiable human being who cannot be held responsible 
anymore, whether it is one of these long range diseases or whether he has to be 
locked up immediately, 


pt Yes, this isn't like total irresponsibility, Then there are all these 
questions of degree, which I'd like to put into the discussion, 


S: Yes, that stems from the whole question of freedom, human freedom, which 
will be discussed later by Aristotle, But here I think Thomas is perfectly 
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justified in leaving it at the general statenent about insanity without going 
into the question that there are borderline cases where you can say he's rather 
insane but not quite insane: this kind of thing, Then you can take whichever 
way you choose, That is not a fundamentally interesting question because the 
main point is clear. To the exter to which it is insanity he has given =- 


So: Unless you believe the statistics that come out now and then, 
S: hich statistics? You must tell us, 


Qo: I think there was one in the New York Times before it went out of business 
and came back, 


S:  ltybe that was the reason for the strike. 


Q2: I believe a study done in Ner York or some area -- Itve forgotten the exact 
area = 7 cut of 10 people bad beenunder treatment for sone tine for various nen- 
rotic -- 3 
S: Yes, then one would have to go into the question. Mary people undergo 
treatment becouse they have nothing better to do, you know, and all this kind of 
thing. Or perhaps -- 


Qz: No, these were all poor people, 


S: Even poor people may do it because they have been told there are certain int 
surances which pay for that, That's luck, I mean, I know nothing of statistics, 
but this is not sufficient: the mere bald data, We have to go over it with a 
fine o It's very simple, If it should'be true that the incidence of insan- 
ity is much greater today in the big cities, highly industrial cities, then one 
really vould have to raise the questi ether the life psople lead under this 
condition is not so abnormal, Sure, Aristotle would be the first, He said 
Babylon is no longer a polis, and Babylon was not es big as Har York, 


Qy: What is the problem that you raised in saying that Aquinas maybe had a mis- 
reading of the text here} 


S: Oh that's trivial; because Aristotle doesn't say that the happy man, the 
blessed „an, will never fall into the misfortune of Priam, ^ ocrbeke mis-- 
translates that, William of Moerbeke, 
Qa: Mo, but I mean, is that true though, that Aristotle doesntt say it end that 
Aquinas, e . . (a few inaudible words). 


S: But I have never studied Willian of Moerbeke — because it might be true 
that he had a text, the Greek text, which was different, because Moerbeke has 
ordinary competence in these matters, I simply don't know what the chences ere 
that he would simply mistranslate, I do not know, Then he must have had a dif- 
ferent text, and then maybe Aristotle did say it, and then it would be still 
simpler for Thomas Aquinas, Lut I believe he did not say it and yet Thomas went 
into it and tried to see how to interpret this strange sentence frou the Arist 
iotelien point of view. And that he did, Now go on where we left off, ll0la, 
22 to he 
0: That the happiness of the dead is not influenced at all by the for- 
tunes of their descendents and their friends in general seems too heart- 
less a doctrine, end contrary to accepted beliefs, 
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S: Yes, let us stop here, Aristotle states here why one cannot neglect the 
fate of the descendents and the friends after the death of the happy man,"And the 
first, neglect of that vould be loveless, literally translated, Loveless, feel- 
ingles, And second, neglect would go against the opinions, against what people 
generally believe, People generally believe that the dead are affected by what 
happens to their nearest and dearest after their death, Good,’ Now to antici- 
pate: Aristotle will cone to the conclusion that the dead have, from every point 
of view, hardly any awareness of vhat happens after their death and therefore we 
can dismiss it, But what does this mean? Is he not, then, loveless -- he, Aris- 
totle, himself -- by in fact dismissing that possibility? 


O: That seens to go against the point that you made about objective happiness. 
Whether the dead are aware of it or not they can be said to be unlucky 


S: Yes, but if they simply are not, then there can also be no objective happi- 
ness or unhappiness for them, 


O: We still would call them unlucky, There is the sane evidence for saying 
that they are unlucky as for saying that this person who didn't Imow his children 
were dead == 


S: ‘No, but you sce even objective happiness, as I called it for convenience 
sake, presupposes that he is, 


O: Itm denying that. Itm saying that the way we use this -- we call people un- 
lucky and I'm saying itneither presupposes that they're aware that they're unhap- 
py nor does it presuppose that tha exist. 


S: No, if thay do not exist then you cannot possibly -- I mean, a non-existent 
being -- yes, but then we are inexact, and I think Aristotle -= would you say == 
now, say the Hohenzollern family or the Hapsburg family were once very famous 
and all kinds of things happened to their descendents, “There may be some who 
have to earn their livings es waiters, as far as I know, and so on, or they have 
to marry commoners, And so this kind of thing happens. Now could you say that, 
say, Frederick the Great's happiness is in any way affected by the fact that his 
descendent has married some oil man in Texas, Well, you could say an oil man in 
Texas is something very good, It's almost as good as an old sovereign, 


0: You dribbled (?) it off by mentioning his remote descendents, Let's take 
his immediate descendents, He's just as unaware of his immediate descendents. 


S: No, but the point is this: but he still is. 


O: No, hets dead, but his immediate descendents -- 


istotle denies that he is -- please, let 
can make it clearer later on, Now I want- 
totle comes to the 


S: Yes, but it depends very much 
us wait a moment, Do me the favor, 
ed io discuss only one question, Nor let us assuie that ari 
conclusion the fate of the descendents is of practically no importance for the 
happiness of the dead man, Then Aristotle is loveless; acco to his am 
teaching. Now in Greek, love, the term we use, afilon, is the saic as the word 
for friendship, filia. We have an Aristotelian reply to that, What about love 
or friendship? That is a very high consideration, but the fact is there are 
various kinds of friendships, ir. Anastaplo, you'smell it, Aristotle had spok- 
en about friendship before, and what a friendship, his friendship with Pleto, 
and what did he say about that? 
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O: Tt takes second place to the love of truth, 


S: Ah ha. So, in other words, if our attachuent io human beings is incompat- 
ible with the truth then it must give way to that and cannot be called, strictly 
Speaking, lovelessness, That is the point I thought we should bring out. Now 
‘Let us read the sequel in ll0la, 31 to 3. That is the conclusion, 


0: Also it makes a great difference whether those who are connected with any 
occurrence are alive ar dead, mch more so than it does in a tragedy 
whether the crines and horrors are supposed to have taken place before- 
hand or are enacted on tite stage. 


S: Yes; lot us stop here, So the terrible things which are merely told in the 
prologue, let us say, of a tragedy and then there are terrible things which take 
place before our eyes on the scene, Now the former, the things merely told in 
the prologue, correspond to the terrible things happening to the dead, and the 
others which take place on the scene before our eyes correspond to the terrible 
things happening to them while they were still alive, The happy dead’do not be- 
come miserable through the misery of their descendents and vice versa, because 
i touches then -- I mean, Aristotle sakes’ here a concession to the popular 
views -- it touches them barely, They are, as it were, in a state of dormancy 
where you barely hear anything. In this context Aristotle uses a pious Greek 
word for the dead, which he uses perhaps once more elsewhere’ but in the Ethics 
only here: kekmikotas, mhich we would translate the departed, or something, 
which indicates the origin of the whole problem, Now this word comes fron a “ 
Greek word meaning to be tired, to get tired, to get fatigued; in other words, a 
state of diminished capacity to hear, to perceive things. So the dead -- the 
sick; it may also mean sick. Wow we all know, "hen men are very sick they are 
unable to be concerned with the fate of their nearest’ and dearest, In other 
Words, a state of dormancy so it would not reach them, or if i 


it would reach then, 
in a very diminished state so it can barely affect them, This is surely a con- 
cession to popular notions: thet he presents it this way, So in brief, ve my 
forget about this grave problem of the fate of the descendents as far as the hap- 
piness of the man in question is concerned, Mr. Boyan, 


Q: Are we to say, then, that wetll be comin sensical about it and interpret 
this discussion about the dead metaphorically, in terms of the dormancy of cer~ 
tain alive people? 


S: That is not the point he has in mind, Aristotle has somehow to face the is- 
sue as understood on the basis of common Greek beliefs, which he does not simply 
dismiss but with which he has somehow to live and to make concessions to that, 


Q: — (Ineudible). 


S: Yes, well that is another -- Aristotle's doctrine of the mind, But surely 
in this sense I don't believe that Aristotle would have thought that the dead 
can have any memory of things going on on earth, This kind of memory he surely 
did rot mean, 


Qs The curious thing is why he would discuss this issue at all, why he would 
give this so much discussion, Why does he find that necessary? If Aristotle!s 
am views may not be in accordance with popular notions why does he just not 
onit the issue entirely? 


S: Well, a very simple answer: he did not live in a liberal society, In other 


Oo 
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words, really this siuple thing which is so grossly underestimated: there was no 
liberal society before the modern era, There were easy-going societies. An 
easy-going society is a society which does not enforce the laws regarding be- 
liefs, That existed, Athens was, to some extent, such a society, To some ex- 
tents don't forget Socrates, But thore was no legal protection, And Aristotle 
had to flee Athens and he said -- that had also political reasons connected vith 
Alexander the Great -- but the official charge was again impiety and Aristotle 

is said to have said he fled Athens in order -- lest Athens sin again against 
philosophers, So this existed, But more specifically, the wen addressed are 
gentlemen, Now what is a gentleman? A gentleman is, in a general way, an educa- 
ted man, He has read the poets end he enjoys reading the pocts, listening to the 
plays and songs, and so on, But one gentleman we know, in a way, best, thanks to 
Thucydides, is Nioias and Nicias was a very pious man in the sense of ordinary 
Athenian beliefs, So the gentleman may very well be a man who will take these 
things seriously and Aristotle has to argue that out. 


Qo: I guess what I really wanted to know is why this is relevant (?) here. 
Whet's the connection of this =- 

S: Insan, to state it stupidly but simply, because eudaimonia, happiness, re~ 
minds of the whole question of the gods. Everyone is reminded by it, But there 
is a deeper reasons this was really an accident of the Greek language. This will 
become clear from the sequel. (By the way I would like to know the time because 
so many people left.) 


0: Five minutes after five, 


S: (Oh, only as early as that, so we have plenty of time, Good, One must never 
take ono!s bearings by public opinion.) So Aristotle has not yet settled the is- 
sue, It comes up in the sequel, The qüestion which he discusses now can be sta- 
ted as follows: is there not, after all, something in happiness which goes beyond 
vhat man can bring about by the use of his own power? This part of the relig- 
ious assertion is still there, and we will see that is not denied by Aristotle, 
Is there not something in happiness which is merely given and not acquired 

God given, as the common expression is? Now this he discusses in this otherwise 
strange chapter, namely beginning 1101b10, chapter twelve in both countings, and 
the formula is this -- let us read the first sentence, 


0: These questions being settled, let us consider whether happiness is 
one of the things we praise or rather one of those that we honor; for it 
is at all events clear that it is not a mere potentiality. 


S: Anere faculty, ebility, Well, now lot us see what he means ty that, This 
distinction is now crucial for this chapter, between the praiseworthy things and 
the things worthy of honors but honor in a full sense: in the sense in which you 
honor the gods, Let us say reverence to make it quite clear, Does happiness ^ 
belong to the praiseworthy things or the things which deserve reverence? Well, 
we all know, We have a very good word available from the Biblical tradition, 
but not only from there because this is something which people know everywhere: 
blessings Is not happiness a blessing? And if it is a blessing thon it is not 
sonething for which men can be wholly responsible, A grace: you will see that 
this is not a far fetched thing here, Yes? 


Q: Could it be that the things that we praise can be understood more easily 
than the things that we honor? 
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S: Surely, because they are more within the realm of power’ -- realm of man, 
Yes, sure, When he says not an ability -- or how do you say, potentiality — he 
means ty this such things, it appears from a parallel passage in the lagna Mo: 
alia like rule, wealth, strength, beauty which, as such, are neither praisdior 
Wy in the strict sense nor worthy of reverence, but somehow good without the 

+ In the case of wealth you all see it: a reasonable amount of wealth 
is good but no serious man praises another man because he is wealthy, We can ^ 
sáy he is a lucky fellow but we do not praise him, We still less will bow down, 
revere him, unless he is a flatterer of a low character, Good, Wow let us go 
on from here, 


Now it appears that a thing which we praise is always praised because 
it has a certain quality and stands in a certain relation to something, 
For we praise just men end brave men, in fact good aen and virtue gener- 
ally, because of their actions and the results they produce; and we 
praise the men who are strong of body, swift of foot and the like on ac- 
count of their possessing certain natural qualities, and standing in a 
certain relation to something good and excellent. 


S: We can roughly say praise always refers to something to which the praised 
quality is related, It is good for something, That is true of all objects of 
praise, Even if we say only with a view to the deeds following from it: we 
praise the courageous man with a view to the courageous deeds, with a view to 
something else, Praise is always with a view to something else, not of what is 
simply for its own sake. That would do only the things which we revere, where 
we are not concerned with its consequence, utility, etc, Now we may skip the se- 
quel and turn to line 25, where he says no one praises happiness as he praises 
what is just. 


Or . « . no one praises happiness as one praises justice, but we call it 
ta blessing," deeming it something higher ard more divine than things 
“we praise, 

Indeed it seems that Eudoxus took a good line in advocating the 
claims of pleasure to the prize of highest excellence, when he held that 
the fact that pleasure, though a good, is not praised, is en indication 
that it is superior to the things we praise, as God and the Good are, be- 
cause they are the standards to which everything else is referred, 


S: Yes, Now that is an extrenely important statement pointing toward the de= 
tailed discussion of pleasure in Book VII and beyond, Now Eudoxus: this was'a 
most respectable hedonist, a mathematician, and his hedonism was respectable, Ar- 
istotle says later, because he lived a perfectly decent life so no one could say 
he was a hedonist merely because he wanted to have what advertisers call lots of 
fun, So Aristotle does not contradict Eudoxus! view that plcasüre is something 
worthy of reverence, as distinguished from praise, But I think, lest you are 
completely misled by this remark, let us read the final statenent of Aristotle 
about pleasure, It occurs in the tenth book, ll7lb, toward the end, 117b, 31 
to 33. 


0: But the pleasure perfects the activity. . . e 


Yes, pleasure perfects the activity —— 


O: (Page 597, section 8), But the pleasure perfects the activity, not as 
the fixed disposition does, “by being already present in the agent, but 
as a supervening perfection, like the bloom of health in the young and 
vigorous. 3 
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S: I think that's a wonderful explanation of what Aristotle means, It is some- 
thing which supervenes, which you have not bargained for, like the bloom of 
youth, something which would not strictly be necessary for young people, a grace. 
To the extent to which pleasure is thet pleasure has a quality which tho virtue 
ous activity lacks and in that sense Aristotle accepts the hedonistic teaching, 
which has nothing to do with vulgar hedonism, 


Q: (Regarding the distinction between happiness and blessedness). 


S: There is no distinction, They are two’ different words; one word, eudaimon, 
reminds of daimon, naturally, of god, a god, and the other word, nakarios, which 
we ordinarily translate by blessed, reminds of makeres. That is also something 
-- well, the heroes after death -- the island of the blessed: that is Hakares. I 
mean these religious notions are here obviously present, but Aristotle tries to 
state then in a non-religious way, We can state it as follows: the very best, 
mandoes not owe to himself although what he'does may be’ and is the prerequisite 
of his receiving that best, Only at the end, as it were, at the peak of a vir- 
tuous life, vould it come but it is not something which is, as it were, simply 
automatic. And the indication of that is pleasure because you may do something 
very competent, whatever it may be, and still not derive pleasure from it, That 
happens, And whether that pleasure comes or not: that is not guaranteed by the 
activity, That's an empirical fact, The human consequence of all this is this: 
the right posture toward the best is gratitude -- and that remains uninpaired in 
Aristotle == not self-reliance, not demanding -- I have a right to demand that 
for what I did, That is so, In this sense, Aristotle still preserves the Greek 
pity, Yos? 


Qo: Doesn't the introduction of ploasure bring in the question as to whether or 
not -- itis so often seid, you know, that in order to comprehend one opposite 
one must know tho other, and doesn't this introduce the idea, or bring it in ta- 
citly, that in order to really derive pleasure from virtue one must know vice, 
in order to really enjoy good food one mst have starved or have seen others 
starve? You know, the notion is quite familiar and I just wondered where Aris- 
totle treats it because I!m sure it's in Aristotle, 


S: ‘No, that is also in Plato, because these pleasures which are merely, as it 
were, the compensation for previous pain are the lovest, Plato uses occasional~ 
ly an example and Aristotle also alludes to that somewhere in the second book of 
the Politics, if I remember wells a sinple example, if you are hungry or thirsty 
than you suffer pain and the following great and intensive pleasure is only the 
other side of the preceding pain, For example, if you are not very hungry the 
appetite with which you eat is smaller than if you are very hungry. Good, These 
are the lovest pleasures, but then there are pleasures where the nere absence of 
the pleasure, absence of food or drink, is not unpleasant, and Plato gives the 
example -- I believe it's Plato -- gives the example of nice smells, I mean, 
unless you are a hopelessly corrupt human being you cannot suffer from the abr 
sence of good smells, you know, like some so-called aesthetes, snobbish people, 
You cannot suffer from the absence of good smells as you can suffer from the ab- 
sence of food and drink, These are therefore freer pleasures because you are 
not compelled by your nature to seek them, ‘That's one way of putting it. But we 
come to Aristotle's books on pleasure later on, in lessons following. Good, 


Wow in the sequel, 110285, following, the last chapter we oan sey, Aris~ 
totle expresses this simple thought: however complicated this equation may be — 
we mst always think of that -- one should perhaps put it this way to make it a 
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bit nore true to what Aristotle says, "o," small "e," or if you think’ thatts 
still too much make it en epsilon, following the calculus -- you know, very small, 
smaller then ary other magnitude you can assign, but still something else is 
needed in addition, /The reference is to Dr, Strauss! equation, explaining Aris- 
totle, H - V Ae .7 So the core of happiness is virtue, Therefore we must 
study, above everything else, virtue; and that he begins to do. Let us read the 
first statenent: 1102a, 5 to 7, the beginning of that chapter, 


0: But inasmuch as happiness is a certain activity of soul in conform- 
iiy with perfect goodness /Virtue/, it is necessary to examine the nature 
of virtue /arete == do you say virtue rather than goodness 


S: Yes, say virtues it doesn't make any difference, Now you note, of course, a 
distinction which is made as a matter of course between virtue and happiness. 
They are not identical, It's this epsilon always to be considered, Now then in 
the sequel he gives a further reason why we must study virtue. ‘The highest hu- 
man good is the concern of the political man, but the political man is concerned 
with virtue above everything else, as we have seen before, How does he say here? 
He wishes to make the citizens good and obedient to the laws, This is a differ- 
ent formulation from before but it means the same thing: doers of noble deeds. 
iristotle doesn't say as clearly as Xenophon does that it is the virtue of the 
good leader to make happy those whom he leads, He is a bit more cautious. He 
says: to make them virtuous; because he may make them virtuous and that does not 
necessarily guarantee their full happiness for the reason given, Let us read 
the sequel, when ho speaks -- an example of this, we have the legislators of the 
Cretan == 


0: e e » witness the lawgivers of Crete and Sparta, and the other great 
legislators of history. e e e 


S: No, of course history doesn't exist: "if some others of this kind have come 
into being" or "have been," Yes, lov this judgment seems to contradict the 
negative things Aristotle says about Grete and Sparta in the second book of the 
Politics, But this is, of course, nonsense, Aristotle simply gives here a pro= 
Visional statement, Anyone, ary gentleman, would say that the Cretan and Spar- 
tan laws cre fine and that's good enough for the purpose, That they are better 
than the Athenian Aristotle, I'm afraid, would admit, because Aristotle was not 
a democrat, but ho would say they are very defective, Now the key point here is 
this: polities and morality are coextensive, The highest form of practice is 
the political life, ‘he good man, the perfectly virtuous man, is as such fit to 
rule in a good polity, as is made clear in the Politics. In other words, Aris~ 
totle!s coordination of morality and polities must not be mistaken for lHachia- 
vellits, I mean, it's not a subservience of morality to politics but they are 
coextensive, Now in the sequel he develops the thought that virtue is, of 
course, the virtue of the human soul and hence the statesman mst have sone 
knowledge of the human soul, How will he know the goodness of the human soul, 
i.e; virtue, if he doesn't have sone knowledge of the humansoul, Let us read 
a23, following, "The politician must speculate about the soul," 


O: (Begins at tho wrong place). 


S: Wo, I meant later, a few lines later, "The politician mst speculate about 
the soul but he mst speculate for the sake of these things which we are discus- 
sing, and -- " yes, do you have it? 
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0: ‘The student of polities therefore as well as the psychologist mst’ study 
the nature of the soul, though he will do so as an aid to polities, and 
only so far as is requisite for the objects of enquiry that he has in 
view: to pursue the subject in further detail would doubtless be more 
laborious than is necessary for his purpose, 


S: Yes, well, this is, of course, of utmost topicality and, as it were, what 
the doctor ordered for us: no scientific psychology required for the understand= 
ing of political things, I remember the’ case of the social smile, which was 
discovered, When I asked a student once, which psychological discovery is of 
any political importance, and then he mentioned the social smile, and I’ told him 
that this is not even important for electioneering candidates, you low, who 
have to kiss babies, beceuse it doesn't make the slightest difference to’then 
whether that smile is social or pre-social, (Laughter), Well, you know, nere 
muscular change, That's clear, So I think that is still true; and here there 
is, of course, full agreement between Plato and Aristotle, The psychology which 
lato gives in the Republic is deliberately provisional and as crude as the psy- 
chology given here, But you wanted to say something, 


2 It occurred to me: this interpretation that politics and morality are coex- 
tensive -= how does that stack up against the question that Aristotle raises in 
the Politics where he asks the question, is the good man the same as the good 
citizen, and he says no? 


S: Oh, that's very simple, Everyone here in this room can refute Mir, Glenn, 
Don't you remenber? 


Q: Iim not stating a position; Itm asking a question, 


S: Yes, but I would like to show you how simple the answer is by asking some- 
one in the class, Nr, Enmert, 


O: He means the best regime there, 


S: Yos, well, the good citizen is relative' to the regime, There can be a good 
citizen in communist Russia, in Nazi Germany, and there can also be a good oiti- 
zen in an aristocracy and so on, A good citizen is relative to tho regime, Good 
nan is not relative, Good man is in this sense absolute, but the good man, if 
you look at him and see what this involves =- then you soe that tho good man and 
only the good man is fit to be a ruler in the best regime, This is not the only 
vay. I mean, only the ruler in the best regime will show forth the good man in 
his fullness, In other words, a good man who is good enough to be a decent tax- 
payer and soldier in the community is a very qualified good mn, That's not the 
good man in his fullness. Very simply -- for example, a judge mst, of course, 
be just to a much higher degree than a simple man who never goes before a law 
courts obviously.’ These things which lio dormant in the ordinary man are aoti- 
vated, actualized, in the judges now still more in the statesman who has to take 
nomentous decisions without the guidance by the law which the judge has, That 
is what he means, 

Q: Well, then politics ani morality are not simply coextensive, 

S: They are coextensive, They are not identical, but they are coextensive be- 
cause there is no moral virtue which in ite fullest form does not reveal itself 
in political action, 
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Q: It seems to me that it would be more precise to say that good politics and 
norality are coextensive. 


S: Yes, but bad politics is by definition defective politics and therefore we 
can disregard it, I think it is very important: the distinction between individ- 
wal ethics and social ethics so familier today is alien to Aristotle. Fron the 
very beginning he says political science is concerned with that, That's the 
most comprehensive view, 4 man is essentially a social being, a political ani- 
mal, and therefore the doctrine of the perfection of man mst be political, 

There is something in man rhich transcends the political but this cones up in 
this work only at the end of tae book; you know, the contemplative life, Now 
one could say this: what is the difference between modern scientific psychology 
and the crude psychology which Aristotle uses? In fairness to Wax Weber, that 
much maligned man, one mst say that he was sound regerding psychology. He 
didn't believe that scientific psychology can be of any use for the social scien- 
tist and he put it very simply: the type of psychology which you need is that 

ch you need for playing bridge, You know, a certain understanding of human 
beings: that you need, bat scientific psychology is of no use and one mst under- 
stand that, Now what is, however -- what is the recommendation of modern scien- 
tific psychology which Aristotle doesn't see? I think one can say that the mod- 
ern Scientific psychology is related to the notion of manipulating human beings. 
Then, of course -- if that were our chief task then we might have to know all 
kinds of things which we do not know, but for Aristotle the task of the states- 
nan is,'of course, not to manipulate human beings but to exhort them, to appeal 
to them, to preach to them, This word which has such a bad meaning in present 
day social science was, of course -- is perfectly proper for the statesman, Well, 
in America you have Lincoln, who did a lot of preaching, and his greatest acts 
are connected with acts of preaching. By the way, the other reason of course is 
that mass society and its special problens may create difficulties vhich require 
for certain kinds of studies about people getting tired and what not which were 
not necessary in nore simple societies, 


Q%t Well, even in playing bridge a man who has played thousands of hands with 
people of different nationalities and made a statistical study of whether Japan- 
ese tend to finesse. . . . and there would be a role for a science there, 


S: Well, all kinds of things -- you can also have a science of postage stamps, 
but the question is whether it's useful, 


O: I think I found a locus where Aristotle does take up this Madison Aveme ap- 
proach implicitly, /Yolitics/, 1300a, to which I referred, He gives five nodes 
of deception by which oligarchies keep people out, These are petty tricks well 
worthy of recommendation by a social scientist. 


S: Yes, for such low class people, such low class regimes, But in the first 
place, Aristotle == 


O: And he says they don't work, 
S: Ahha; yes, sure, But apart from that the really clever oligarch discov- 


ered then without any professors at their elbow, So that's good, Now let us 
continue where we left off, a26: "This subject, about the soul, is spoken of"-- 


O: . .,. some of the teaching current in extraneous dismurses. e . . 


S: "Yes, extraneous discourses: in Greek it is exoteric speeches.” Now this 
word, exoteric speeches, is really ambiguous, It may mean popular, outside of 
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serious consideration, for merely’ popular literature, but it may also exoteric 
to, outside of, the present study, and therefore belonging to natural science or 
psychology, I mention this only in passing, 


Now then Aristotle proceeds to divide the soul according to a very common 
scheme into a rational and irrational part and says what part means here is ir- 
relevant for our political inquiries, That is a theoretical question of great 
importence but here irrelevant. And a pert of this irrational part is what we 
share with the plants, the merely vegetative in us, and this is most effective 
in dreams in man, i.e, at a time when there is no important difference between 
decent and indecent people, so therefore politically absolutely uninteresting, 
Good, Another part of the irretiohal part participates in reason either by dis- 
obeying or ty obeying, very simply, Your digestive process: you can't command 
it. But you can command, for example, your arm and the arm obeys, and you can 
also comand your desires, I mean, simply to stop, at least not to bother you 
emere This is another part of the irrational soul and this is, of course, of 

‘eat importance, There is a parallel to this, Aristotle notes in bló, follows. 
pem in the obedience or disobedience of the members of our body, are sub- 
ject also to logos. The nan who is completely intemperate, i.e, who cannot con- 
trol his sensual desires in any way, is a kind of paralytic, Just as in the 
case of a paralytic the arms and legs do not obey, in the cese of the absolutely 
intemperate man the desires do not obey in any manner, But this would not bea 
case of excusable, criminally excusable, conduct: the question which we may take 
up later when we come to the question of responsibility. 


Qs (Inaudible -- seeks explanation of 1102023, following). 


S: Well, very simply, that a man is paralytic -- a paraltyic, strictly under- 
stood, we see, But that a man is paralyzed as regards his will we carmot, 
strictly speaking, see. I mean, we see him behave in a certain mamer but you 
do not see the paralysis as such, We infer that, 


One may therefore say -- that is 11032, beginning -- this is a minor subtle- 
dy -- hitherto hehas said there is an irrational part and a rational part, And 
there is an interesting irrational part here: that's the desiring part -- your 
desires which obey or disobey the reason, but the fact even thet they disobey it 
proves, of course, that they can obey. In the case of the digestive system you 
cannot strictly speak of disobedience because there is no possibility of their 
obeying, Aristotle says, therefore, you may also divide it as follows: he in- 
troduces a bipartition of the rational part, the rational part proper, the com- 
nanding part, and that part of man which is by nature fitto obey through reason, 
So what he called first a subdivision of the irrational part you can also call a 
subdivision of the rational part: one which is ruling and in itself rational’ and 
the other which is merely obediential, Amd then let us read the end, 1103eh, 
because here he introduces a distinction, 


0: low virtue also is differentiated in correspondence with this di- 
vision of the soul, 


S: That is, a division into a rational part, strictly understood, and a part 
which is rational only by being able to obey reason, Yes? Go on, 


Sone forms of virtue are called intellectual virtues, others moral vir- 
tues: wisdom or intelligence and prudence are intellectual, liberality 
and temperance are moral virtues. When describing a men's moral charac~ 
ter we do not say that he is wise or intelligent, but gentle or terperate; 
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but a wise man also is praised for his disposition, and praiseworthy 
dispositions we tern virtues. 


S: Yes. In other words, this distinction between the two kinds of rationality 
is underlying the distinction of virtues into intellectual and moral virtues. The 
virtues of the intellect as intellect reside entirely in reason, The moral or 

ethical virtues reside to some extent in our appetitive life, in the sub-rational 
part. And, of course, Aristotle is here concerned in the book primarily with the 
ethical virtues and only later on does he speak of the intellectual, lr. licktee. 


Q: I went to go back to something thet we discussed earlier, That is, through- 
out this youtve been talking about the fact that Aristotle has guided himself — 
in this section we read today -- by generally received opinions, and it seens 

io me that there are several cases in which what he says is strange, And I have 
in mind this statenent vhen he says that once a man has lost his happiness it 
will take him a long time to get it back again, But it seems to me to be con~ * 
trary to what most people vould say. They would say a good man, in other words, 
is sozeone who if he lost his happiness wovld get it back immediately, 


S: ‘lite Well take -- oh, there are many examples, For example, you see -- I 
mean, I have seen ard I believe you have seen people who were very happily mar- 
ried and then the wife dies." I assume it is a geminely, reasonably, happy mån, 
And this destroyed, in a way, for him his happiness; and then, say, after ten, 
fifteen, years -- there's a beautiful description of that not exactly in this 
form in Tolstoits War and Peace, Prince Amdrew!s first wife died and when Spring 
es. e . . Ther thé wound heals, as we call it. That is what Aristotle means, 
and the deoper a man is the longer it will take for the wound to heal, 


Z: Tou don't think he was speaking, as I would say, almost as an historian; in 


Other words, from experience, 


S:  iristotle always speaks from experience, I mean, how can you speak about 
such natters without experience? 


Q: I had in mind something which he knew somehow or could read in people who 
knew it or else he kner it himself, 


S: No, but I think that is a very common thing. Or people lose a child, a son 
in war, How long will it teke until the wound has healed? And one cen say this 
is one criterion by which we distinguish superficial from non-superficial people: 
how long it takes for such wounds to heal, And this is what Aristot 

mind, You know, there ere' people who are unable to suffer, who on such occasions 
simply get drunk, you knov, and this kind of thing, or travel a lot, You can do 
that, But other people ink that it does then good to suffer because it makes 
then more human, nd this is what he has in mind, I mean, that Aristotle does 
not come up with an elegant solution as the Stoics did, happiness equal to vir- 
iue and that's all, is, I think, to his credit; because the'Stoic solution — 
that can be defended in classrooms,perhaps, but not in life, and Aristotle would 
say the test of such assertions surely is whether you can live on them, 


Q: (Refers to Job, "who after all was very unhappy and then happy." ) 


S: But here the problem is stated in very different terms, Yes. 


: Is Aristotlets two part division of the rational part of the soul compar- 
le to Plato!s entire division of the soul? 
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Sc No, he doesn't speak of the bipartition of the irrational part into desiring 


Qo: Iwas thinking that the three parts of Plato's division would be equivalent 
tO the two parts on the rational side, the coimanding and the obeying. 


S: No, Aristotle uses here a simpler distinction which Plato also uses first 
in the Refublic before we get the tripartition, This is a good’ question for la- 
ter: what Aristotle has to say about that third part of Plato's, the thumos or 
spiritedness, We must keep this in mind, 


Iwill take up in conclusion the question of Mr. Butterworth, I will at 
least read it, "If Aristotle has come upon his first principle by deduction and 
yet insists that he mst proceed by way of induction should we not expect him to 
demonstrate his first principle on inductive grounds? If he does not do this, 
what can we reasonably conclude?! Yes, but the cüostion is simply: Aristotle 
presupposes here something in his deductive thing, namely that each being or each 
class of beings has a specific perfection, a specific perfection, so the perfec~ 
tion of a cat, a perfect cat, is something redieeliy dif erent fron a perfect 
horse and from a perfect human being, and so on, Now this overall relation’ be- 
tween beings, specific beings, and specific perfections is here presupposed, but 
how did he get it? This is not said here, And then something like induction 
would surely be the beginning of the argument, but induction, of course, never 
means in Aristotle Baconian induction; never, I mean, therefore the question 
which was so crucial for Bacon later on, contradictory cases, doesn!t play & 
role, What induction means you can see -- for Aristotle a single case is suffi- 
cient or uncontested experience, For example, when Aristotle would say man is a 
bi-sexual’animal, i.e, the species consists of males and females, then he would 
say, vell, I have' never seen a human being who was not male or female; and if 
someone would say, Miss Jorgensen, or what her name was, œ Mv. Jorgensen, he 
would say, well, if this happens once in a billion of cases it surely needs some 
study but that doesn!t affect the fact from which we must start, that man is a 
bi-sexual being, and this is essential to man, the human race, That is the way: 
uncontested’ experience, Thatts one thing; and tne other thing is a simple case, 
For example, how does Socrates proceed? That was what was originally called’ in- 
duction, Someone says -- in Laches, the simple case -- courage means attack, at= 
tack, attack, and then Socrates Says, but look, the — ' don't attack, 
They run away and they are very brave people, You know, they are horsemen and 
they turn up for a second and then they run away, So the definition of courage 
interns of mere attacking is deficient, That's induction, Induction means to 
take cases which you have observed and draw conclusions from them, ‘That is the 
prinary meaning, The Baconian notion of induction is entirely different and 
that modern notion led, of course, then to the notion of the controlled experi- 

ent, This is not Aristotelian, 


Q: (To the effect that Aristotle would consider Socratic induction to be dia- 
lectio ard that Aristotle, in contrast, is trying to offer demonstrations). 


S: Yes, not quite, I mean, when you read later on -- that's a question which 
we should take up better later on when we have more evidence -- for example, 
when Aristotle defines courage and he docs more than merely giving a definition, 
He describes it; he articulates it, Then, of course, this is only the result, I 
mean, Aristotle presents to you the results of his inquiry, He docs not present 
to you his inquiry, but we would have to reconstruct it and I'think we can see — 
and we can do that if we make some effort -- he looked around, not only once or 
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twice but for quite some time, and saw, what are the kinds of things which we 
praise as courageous, and -- did I not forget something? -- and then looked for 
other things and then gradually he reached a point where he was unable’ to think 
of any other case, Well, then, he said now it's good, In other words, this kind 
of guarantee for completeness which modern man somehow secks Aristotle was not so 
concerned with, The guarantee for completeness was that he could not think of 
any objection to it, and this was, ofcourse -- for which he was attacked by 
people like Kant especially, That is, the so-called doctrine of categories: you 
must have heard of that. And Aristotle just gives'his list, and Kant says yes, 
but this is rhapsody, you know, a mere erumeration, no deduction, There are 
these categories, There cannot be any others: nothing less than that vas suffi- 
cient for Kent, Aristotle would say no, from what shall I deduce then? I just 
look around and if it is complete then it is complete, And that was a great dif- 
culty, I me&n, for Aristotle there is not this -- no a priori in this modern 
Sense, you see, and that creates a difficulty for all modern readers. A famous 
pupil of Kant reading the Pootics for the first time was shocked by this mixture 
of statements which surely Would Delong to an aesthetics, on the one hand, and 
then’ Aristotle goes into very great details about how to build up a tragedy: you 
know, empirical, technical detail, For Aristotle the difference didn't exist, 
He wanted to give a complete account, as complete as he could, of tragedy, and 
whether one could there make a distinction between a priori and a posteriori 
this question didn't exist for him because Aristotle was not cosan with 3 
tellectual control but with openness: to see the thing, not controlling it but 
looking at it, That corresponds to what I said about the difference between’ gra~ 
titude and self-reliance: a fundamentally receptive posture toward the world, not 
one where you stend outside and try to control it, the Cartesian and modern pos- 
ture, This is very hard to understand, I meen, it is not'so hard to understand 
it in purely descriptive terms but that it is alive in one, that takes a long ex- 
perience with these things, I mean, and I remenber the first time when I read 
Aristotle, I couldn't understand this -- I was, of course, brought up in the'a 
priori country, in Germany, But when I read such Aristotelian arguments, say, 
Tz the first book of the Physics, And when he criticizes Parmenidese Parteni- 
des had said being is one; and Aristotle says, why? And then he says this, fur- 
thermore, besides, in addition; n arguments, as mary as he can think of, and no * 
attempt to reduce them into a syStem where one demands the other; just take them, 
here, here, Therefore, one should never speak of a system in Aristotle. Tt 
took me a long time until I saw how sensible that is; but ve modern people, to 
the extent to'which we have received modern training, are not open to that, 1 
mean, you seo, these logical positivists are, of course, opposed to all a priori 
construction; you know that, and this is bad German metaphysics and this kind of 
thing, but in their way they make the same mistake, You know, this kind of de= 
mand for completeness and this inability to simply say if something is’ vouched 
for by uncontested experience then I start from it, And then they say, how can 
you do that? Then you arrive at pre-Copernicus, Then you will say the sun is 
rising in the east and setting in -- you know? Or no, that you would say, The 
earth -- oh yes, I'm sorry. All kinds of things come in ~ witches and what have 
you? You know that, Aristotle would say, I cen take care of witches without 
derying common sense, The mere fact that witches were at home in Thessaly ra- 
ther than in Athens would be an interesting indication of what to think about 
thate 


Q: But this same point where you see Aristotle as different fron Kant — 


S: From modern philosophy, There are no guarantees except those which are -- 
man cannot guarantee it by his om power. If the whole were not in such a way 
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that it were open to man and man by nature in such a way that he was open to the 
whole nothing could be done, This is simply given’ and we must try to understand 
that "that," We cannot leave it at the mere "that," but if we do not start fron 
it end take it for granted =- I have tried to describe it a little bit more pre= 
cisely but also rather narrowly in this epilogue when I compared Aristotle to 
the man from Missouri, You know, the man from Missouri as distinguished from the 
social scientist, Aristotle also wants to be shown, but not in that way in which 
we in this building are supposed to be shown, at least according to the ruling 
methodology. 
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April 11, 1963 


jeet: 


(The student paper was read after the session had already begun, ‘The class 
opened with Dr, Strauss! lecture, which was subsequently interrupted by the read= 
ing of the peper.) 


S: “We have this difficulty, Aristotle had pss the first book happi- 
ness, and’ reached a general definition according to which the core of happiness 
is virtue, and therefore the question now is what is virtue and that is, general- 
ly speaking, the theme of the second book, Now in the second book he discusses 
first how virtue is acquired or how we become virtuous and with vhat virtue is 
concerned before raising the question, what is virtue. And it would seem to be 

o more rational and sound procedure first to say what is virtue, Now why does 
Aristotle proceed in this way. Let us remember the difficulty we encountered in 
Book I. The starting point wes the variety of hunan ends, the variety of noble 
and just things which lend support to the vier that perhaps all just and noble 
‘things are merely conventional, and the variety of the good things which leads 

to the view that anything which can be said to be simply good -- are not all 

good things somehow dependent on chance in such a way that something which is or- 
dinarily good may accidentally becone bad? 


Now Aristotle appeals first to the’ divination all men have’ that there’ is 
one highest good which is called ty all, at least by all Greeks, happiness, eu- ~ 
daimonia,'and he gives what I called the scientific definition of it, scientific, 
‘Of couse, in an Aristotelian sense, Happiness is the activity, the being at 
work, of the specifically human according to excellence or virtue; say, the most 
perfect activity of the specifically human, Now this is, of course, very wide 
end includes, on the one hand, the purely theoretical man,“ the man wholly uncon- 
corned with a life of action, as well as, say for instance, a first rate tyrant, 
You would also need that there, Now then Aristotle brings this definition toge- 
ther with what people, in general, say and only by mating, as it were, the sci- 
entific definition with the popular view does he come closer to the ordinary 
view, And here it appears, then, that happiness consists chiefly in virtuous 
activity in the ordinary sense of the tem, activity of moral virtue, And the 
agreement with the popular vier is shown most clearly by the fact that in this 
context it is said that the noble and just things are by nature pleasant; in 
fact, they are the things which are by nature pleasant, as compared with plea- 
sures of the senses, and soon, And if they are by nature pleasant it goes with- 
out saying that they are natural, So here that seeus to be a complete solution 
of the difficulty. 


So happiness means, then, gentleanship -- of course, practiced gentlenan- 
ship — zs pleasant. If it were not pleasant it would not be happiness, But af- 
ter ve had reached’this point a new difficulty arose because there is some depen- 
dence of happiness, even if the emhasis is altogether on virtue -- there is 
some dependence on chance, And Aristotle follows this question in all its wind- 
ings but the net result is that this dependence cannot be entirely denied, but 
it cannot be helped, Such things as the fate of Priam can, of course, happen, 
Priam here being supposed to be a perfectly virtuous man, That can happen, and 
still it'is preferable to be a miserable Priam, miserable in the vulgar sense of 
the term, then'to be a happy crook, This is the last word, And I think we all 
can understand, even if we should not share, this view, 


How the fundamental difficulty is, then, this: in the scientific definition 
of happiness Aristotle had not spoken of moral virtue as such, He introduces 
moral virtue thematically by starting from the soul and its parts, In other 


Ø words, he 
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es again to a scientific consideration of sorts, He shows it in 
this way: the possibility and the necessity of something like moral virtue with- 
out any regard to popular sayings or feelings, The soul consists of two parts, 
very roughly: one is the strictly rational and the other is which is in itself 
not rationalbutolich can participate in the rational, And accordingly, there 
are two kinds of virtue: the virtue of the purely rational part, the theoretical 
or dianouetic virtues, and those which belong, as it were, to the irrational 
part, the moral virtues, Now this distinction is in this form Aristotle's dis- 
tinction, I mean, the term moral virtue or ethical virtue does not occur im Pla- 
to, for example, But this doesn't mean that the ction 15, so to speak, an 
invention of Aristotle, We understand it directly today and wholly independent 
ly of the Aristotelian tradition, I give you a simple example from popular cul- 
iure, Perry Mason is described somewhere as a man who is sharp like a steel 
irap and clean like'a hound's tooth, That's a distinction; the sharpness, that's 
intellectual virtue, the cleanliness =- (interrupted by laughter), Now honestly. 
I mean, one must not be snobbish; one must simply appear in mind, (?) I remind 
you also to’ the Nev Testament reference to the serpents and the dogs. The ser- 
pents refer, in Aristotle's terms, to intellectual virtue, and the dogs to moral 
virtue, 


Now only the dianouetic or theoretical virtues reside’ in reason simply, in 
vast is simply human, Moral virtue resides, at least elso, in what man has in 
common with the other animals, And this settles already 2 question is ex- 
plicitly settled only in the tenth book: that the theoretical virtues ere of 
igher rank than the oral virtues, Surely moral virtues are specifically human 
and the reason is they require, they presuppose, reason, right reason, Let us 
read 1103p, 31 to 32, Shortly after the beginning of a chapter, chapter two, 


0: Did you say the Ross was better? 


ichever you have, 
O: Now, that we must act according to the right rule... e 
S: Yes, let us say right reason, Let us use the old, simple translation, 


i will be discussed 
it is related to 


0: .» is a common principle and mst be assumed -: 
later, ive. both what the right reason is, and how 
the other virtues, 


S: Yes, let us stop here, So Aristotle says, of course moral virtue st 
and falls by right reason but he postpones a discassion of that for later. 
stracts fron that here, end the reason, I believe, is this: because he wishes to 
aka clear’in advance the place of moral virtue in the economy of human life, 

z let us, then, look at the plan of today's assignnent, In the first section, 
Tho3all; to b25, Aristotle speaks of how moral virtue is acquired, Answe: i 


itis 
acquired" ty habituation, not by learning, He will explain that later, Not by 
learning, as we acquire mathematics or this kind of thing. But -- this is uy 
coment -- (procedural interruption regarding student who unexpectedly learns 
that he will have to read his paper). Now, es I say, moral virtue is acquired 
by habituation, But look: is moral virtue the only thing which is acquired by 

i n? To take the most simple example, brutes also acouire certain hab- 
regard as good. For example, when we say, "Good doggy." Dy habit- 
uation, Now in the next section, 1103b26 to llOlall, Aristotle gives another 
excursus on the exactness to be expected here, and where he repeats ihe earlier 
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statement in a strong form: there is nothing stable in moral matters, nothing 
stable, And he doesn't say here that is what is the impression of people, but he 
says it definitely, Good, Then he goes over in 1l0hall to b3, that virtue is 
acquired by the doing of actions which are in a mean, neither ioo much nor too 
little, Again one tan say, a parallel to that we find in the training of anie, 
nals, That the dog, for example, should jump at these and these kinds of people 
but not at others, at this tine of the day and not at other times of the day, 

not at everyone, too much, not at no one, too little, So we find here also such 
a parallel, And then in the last section here, in 110lb3 to 1105216, moral vir- 
tue is concerned with pleasure and pain and is achieved by pleasures and pains; 
and the most massive case of these pleasures ani pains are, of course, bodily 
punishments and bodily rewards, the stick and the carrot, and in the case of man, 
Of course, more praise and blame, but’ on the basic level again as in the case of 
brutes too, l10lb30: let us read that, a short passage, 


O: There being three objects of choice and three of'avoidence; the noble, the 
advantageous, tho pleasant, and their contraries, the base, the injurious, 
the painful, about all of these the good mn tonds to go right and the bad 
man to go wrong, and especially about pleasure, . e e 


S: Bspecially about pleasure, Yes? 


0: e. for this is counon to the animals, and also it accompanies all ob= 
jects of choice; for even the noble and the advantageous eppear pleasant, 
Again, it has gron up with us all from our infancy. e e e 


S: Well, here we may stop, So you see, the basic stratum is thet of pleasure 
and pain and this man shares with all aninals and he has this on every stage of 
his developuent, So moral virtue has to do vith that part of man mhich he has 
in cowaon with the brutes, This is the overall lesson which Aristotle makes 
clear before ne goes into the'question of thet precisely moral virtue is, But 
to come back to the key point, tho moral virtues are acquired ty habituation, 
Brutes also acquire good habits in this manner, but on the other hand there is 
also somethin; which the brutes do not have at all which is acquired by habitua- 
tion and these are the arts. For example, to become a shoemaker: doing certain 
things -- to do them easily by frequently doing then, Habituation pleys a great 
role there too, Therefore the question is, which we have to take up aryway, 
what is the difference between the moral virtues and the arts since both are ac~ 
quired ty a kind of habituation, Aristotle speaks of that -- we nay elso read 
that =- in 1105426, following, 


(Returns to Rackham translation.) Moreover the case of the arts is not 
really analogous to that of the virtues, Works of art have their merit 
in themselves, so that it is enough if they are produced having a certain 
quality of their own; but acts done in conformity with the virtues are ^ 
win, pot done justly or temperately if they themselves are of a certain sort, 
Mids [tut only if the agent also is in a certain state of mind when he does 
then: first he’ must act with knowledge; secordly he rust deliberately 
choose the act, and choose it for its om sake; and thirdly the act mst 
spring from a fixed and pormanent disposition of characters For the 
possession of an art, none of these conditions is included, except the’ 
ie qualification of knowledge; but for the possession of the virtues, 


lmowledge is of little or no avail, whereas the other conditions, so 
"m far fron being of little moment, are all-important, inasmuch as virtue 
results from the repeated performance of just and temperate actions, 
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S: Now if you renenber Aristotle's high regard for knowledge as most emphatio= 
ally’stated at the beginning of the Jietaphysics you see that fron this point of 
vier, as far as we cen see now, the arts are superior to moral virtue, because 

knowledge is a very minor watter although an indispensable matter in moral vi 
tue, In arts it is the all-important thing, And therefore -- only con- 
firms what X said before -- what Aristotle develops in this first half of the 
second’ part is to indicate to us the rank, the relatively low rank, of moral 
virtue, before he enters the question of that moral virtue itself ise Yes? 


Q: Are you suggesting that he does say that animals can have moral virtue? 


S: No, Dut there is an analagon to moral virtue in the training of animals: 
habituation, And even there is a certain responsiveness, perhaps one should not 
say to praise and blame, but to friendliness and unfriendliness in the training 
of animals, as everyone who has had any contact with animals knows, Good, Now 
I have to decide a great moral question: what shall I do to Hr. Mueller? 


Q: A moral question? 


S: Yes, a'moral question; sure, I mean, I have to reach a just decision, In 
othar words, you are not prepared for reading your paper, 


O: I have my voice, 
S: You have your -= and? 

0: And a paper, 

S: All right, What follows? 
O: (Inaudible), 


S: Yes, that is wholly irrelevant, because we are concerned here with the just 
and not with the pleasant, (He proceeds to read his paper). 


It was not alvays easy to follow you, Mr, Mueller, Only one point for 
those who have not had any acquaintance with Aristotle: the term practical 
don, used by Hr, Mueller, is the translation of the same word which is also 
translated by prudence, . . e (a fov words inaudible), Because the meaning of 
prudence has become so low that people had to’ coin the term practical wisdon to 
ind us of the original meaning of prudence, lest there be any error, What 
did you say in criticism of Ross! remark regarding the beginning of the second 
book, I did not quite follow that, 


Well, he speaks of virtue as being of two kinds, 


S: Yes, ho says twofold -- Aristotle -- but'it is not different, No I think 
one should translate literally =- I grant you, but I donit believe that here so 
very much depends -- Aristotle surely moans two kinds, Why he says hore only 
twofold -- I couldn't answer that question, It would surely have to be answered, 


0: Idontt kno whether Im justified in saying this, but this may remind us 
of what virtue ise e e e 


y: that there is a'dis- 


S: Yes, that is not so simple, That creates a difficult 
fection of manners, as 


tinction of the perfection of the mind as mind and the p 
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they say, or character, a different story, You stated quite forcefully the dif- 
ficulty: why could moral virtue not be produced by teaching. After all, I mean, 
ono must fece that, Why couldn't it be done? Are there human abilities which 
cannot be produced by mere teaching, I mean, apart from moral virtue? In other 
vords, which cannot possibly be acquired by sitting in a classroom and listening 
to something, I mean, for example, mathematics you can learn that way. lite 
Reinkin? 


0: Not really. 
S: To sone extent, Listening, of course; I mean, not dosing, 

0: But until you set out to prove your own theorems == 

S: Yes, but still, but to some extent you can, All right. Yes, but still, to 
sone extent, But I give you a very simple example: vhat you cannot learn by’ 
Listening -- tight rope dancing. You have to do it. And so moral virtue is, 
then, closer to tight rope dancing then to mathematics. And Aristotle has this 
in mind, Well, the example is surely very crude and improper in many ways, tut 
it is also very simple, Yes? 


Q: The division into chapters and sub-chapters -- is this prompted by Aris- 
totlets == 


S: No, tho division differs from edition to edition, 
Q: ‘There's no small particle at the beginning of each chapter? 


S: Wo, This is in norway of interest, I moan, it makes sense, the various dir 
visions, but that doesn't mean. e . e (several inaudible words). 


Q: Is there any way that in reading the original Greek manuscript you can tell 
where tero are paragraphs? 


S: No, that I couldn't tell you, I have never looked at a Greek manuscript 
because I would be wholly unable to read namuscript Greek, But I vould say, if 
you follow the printed text and disregerd'all divisions you come across natural 
divisions, I mean -- sure'-- for example, when he says in today!s assignment, 
at a certain point he says, "Thereafter wo must soo what is virtue," Clear di~ 
vision, Hitherto, ve had not spoken of that is virtue. ii. Boyan, 


Qo: (Regarding use of the word "curiously" in the paper.) 


S: Yes, well, did you not mean curiously in an older meaning of the term cur- 
iously,. 


0: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, well, this, I think, sounds like the old translation of tht Bible ~- 
the word curiously -- meaning working very carefully and assiduously, something 
of this kinds not in the sense of being curious. 


0: No, certainly not that, but in the sense of an object of art, mamfactured, 
this word curious is used. . . . x 5 

S: Well, let us not -- this question is, of course, absolutely crucial, the 
difference between learning an art and acquiring a virtue, and we have to go 
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into that. Now I remind you of the context: virtue is the core of happiness. 
What is virtue and, in particular, what is moral virtue? Why Aristotle begins 
th moral virtue and not with the theoretical is an inportant question, but one 
can say moral virtue is more accessible and also more in demand, generally 
speaking, than intellectual virtue, Really: all the tine we have to be con- 
cerned with whether a man is honest or not -= I mean, when you go to a shoemaker 
and so on ~~ whereas intelligence, that is a special'case, ie need it only fron 
tine to tine when wo clect a mayor of the city or so, which is a relatively rare 
ing. 


Q: Isn't it the case that the men whom Aristotle is addressing his lectures on 
man have moral virtue but not intellectual virtues? 


S: Yes, sure, Surely, but this would only, of course, postpone the question, 
Why did he select such an audience for this subject! Now le'us read the begin- 
ning of Book II, "Virtue being twofold, one being dianouetio, the other noral 
eee ot Yes 
O: Virtue being, as we have seen, twofold, intellectual and moral, intel- 
lectual virtue is for the nost part both produced and increased ty in- 
struction, and therefore requires experience and time; whereas moral 
or ethical virtue is the product of habit and has indeod derived its nane, 
with a slight variation of form, from that vord, 


S: Yes, well, that is extremely simple, Ethos /short "e!7 means habituation 
or habit and ethos /Tong "e7 means character. Whether the etymology is correct 
or not is, of course, not of the slightest importance to us. The substantive 
connection is clear: you acquire a character by habituation, Now the dianouetic 
virtue is acquired by learning in schools and in the clearest case by mere lis- 
tening.’ I thought’ of Mr, Reinkints difficulty because you do not learn reading, 
writing, reckoning, by mere listening, and this may also be true of higher parts 
of methematics, Therefore, I thought of a simple example which you cannot pos- 
sibly learn otherwise except by mere listening: nctural history in the old sense 
of the term,” The description of a lion, especially in a country in which there 
are no lions; you can learn about that only -= or of the stars,” for that matter 
-- only by listening to someone who tells you, by listening and, of course, in- 
telligent listening, by understanding as distinguished from action, But Aris- 
totle says here it requires experience and time, Does moral virtue not also re- 
quire experience and tine? Is it not strange? Why does he say that? That is 
really difficult, Well, one thing is clear, I do not imow whether it is rele- 
vant but the leerning as distinguished fron the acquisition of a habit begins 
later than the acquisition of habits, as everyone who has ever scen a baby and 
what is done to him vill tmow, The learning proper -- I mean, not learning in 
sense used ty psychology where he learns, of course, from the first day, 
eak, but that someone teaches him -- starts later. I cannot explain 
‘this: why he puts this emphasis here on experience and time in the case of ° 
leerning, dianoüetic virtue, ‘unless I assume that this can start very early, 
very early, end, so to speak, without experience and tine which he= passed the be- 
ginner ready with acquisition of-habits, Now he develops, then, in the sequel 
a thought: let us also read that, the immediate sequel, 


0: And therefore it is clear-that none of the moral virtues is 
in us by nature, for no natural property canbe altered by 


8:' Literally, "none of the things which are by nature is habituated different- 
is habituated so that it acts differently, Yes? “Like the stone, by na- 
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ture goes down can never be accustomed, trained, to rest," What was the other 
example? 
Ot . « . nor can fire be trained to move dommards, nor can anything else 
that naturally behaves in one way be trained into a habit of behaving 
in another way. The virtues therefore are engendered in us neither 
by nature nor yet in violation of nature; nature gives us the capacity 
to receive then, and this capacity is brought to maturity by habit, 

+ "To completion by habit," Yes, Moral virtue is acquired by habituetion, 
Whct this difforence means we will gradually see, We do not 
possess moral virtue by nature, Things which a being possesses simply by nature 
cannot be affected by habituation without losing their nature, We are by nature 
able to acquire the moral virtues for’ our appetitivelife is by nature able to 
obey logos. That's a natural ability, and’ therefore we can acquire it, By na- 
ture zens here that is actual at a moment, at the moment of birth, but we have 
also to consider, of course, the dispositions which we have at the moment of 
birth, A certain latitude or flexibility which the human baby'has at the moment 
of birth, in a different way a puppy, is as naturel, of course, as its fixedness, 
But it is a disposition; it is not a fixed quality, For example, you cannot 
transform a beagle puppy into a St,'Dernard puppy but you can make it housebrok- 
en, To that extent it is not fixed, housebroken or not housebroken, but beagle 
is fixed, Yes? 


| 


Qi Would Aristotle want to answer the question whether man is by nature some- 
thing good or bad, or is he both? 


S: ‘Yes, surely, he is neutral, He is neutral, but if we understand "by nature! 
in a narrower sense, that we do nothing thetevor about it, which is, of course, 
already one decision, not to do anything -- it calls for a decision, Doing 
nothing means to make a decision and ty virtue of that decision'where you'do 
nothing you merely become inveriably bad, whereas what Rousseau, in a way, meant 
probably, if you do not interfere he will become good, That is surely a differ- 
ence, 


Now this, what we have read hitherto, could be understood to mean that we 
possess by nature the possibility or potentiality to act virtuously, This un= 
derstanding is rejected by Aristotle. By nature we do not possess the dunanels 
the potentiality, to act morally, but we possess only the potentiality Of ac= 
quiring morel virtue, Now Aristotle makes this clear by distinguishing moral 
virtue from the sinpler case of sonse perception, We possess the potentiality 
of secing by nature, fron the moment of birth, and the act of seeing can there- 
fore follow inmediately as an actualization of a natural potentiality, But’ this 
i5 not the case in the case of moral virtue, We do not possess the ability, the 
power, the potentiality, of acting morally, le mst acquire it, Yes, Mr, Burn- 
hen? 


Qo: The funny thing about the analogy, though, to the stone is thet it is pos- 

sible, as Aristotle himselfms said in other places, for even a person's capaci- 
> places, E pac 

ty to acquire virtue to == 

S: Yes, there is no question that it can — 

Q: -- to be destroyed. 

S: How could it be destroyed? 
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Q9: Later -= well, through very poor living conditions in childhood he loses 
the capacity for ite 


Maybe, but thet is an extreme case, But then he would really cease to be a 
n being: if he would completely lose it.’ But it may not be possible to de- 
velop it because of poor external conditions, but the possibility he has as a hu- 
man being, By the vory fact thet he is a rational animal, which every human be- 
ing is, he has the possibility of acquiring virtue, The conditions required for 
actuslization of the potentiality may not be available, Then he can never ao- 
quire ite Do you see the difference? 


Qo: But even tho capacity, I think Aristotle would have to say -- 


S: Idon't think so, Aristotle would probably say it can -- well, then he 
ceases -- then he becomes a radically defective hunan being like a moron or in- 
sane man, That, of course, can happen, We have discussed that briefly last 
time, “But as long as he is not insane or moronic he still preserves the possi- 
bility, but it may no‘ longer be possible for another reason: because he is now 
set in his ways, Say, when he is fifty or so then there is the almost hopeless 
case, Goode 


Qa: This definition of nature as what one has at birth is somewhat different 
fion the definition of nature as growth toward an end, 


S: Yes, that is true, but the situction is this, Let us say the nature at the 
Doginning, at the moment of birth -- or at the beginning, more generally, be- 
cause an acorn may also -- it doesn't have to be a human being. And then there 
is an end, Now an‘acorn grows into an oak if nothing untoward happens. Here 
there is. no growth, but man mst do it to reach his end, But this doesn't do 
away with the fact thet both the boginning and the end are by nature, That the 
[iss of actualization requires human cooperation does not do away with the 


fact that the beginning as well as the end are not made by man, In the modern 
view it is roughly so that the beginning is, of course, still regarded as natur- 
al but the end is made by man, They call it today frequently an ideal and mean 
ty that something which hes no other basis but a human projection, Men project. 
it. Or value: same thing, And here this is not in any way -- this is deter- 
mined by nature, The perfection of man can only be this because the nature as 
nature points to it, although the nature, in the case of man, without human co- 
operation can never achieve it, 


Q4: Well, what Im curios about -- we still talk about natural justice, If 
jistice i a moral virtue, therefore an acquired habit, what is the meaning of 
the term natural justice? 


S: Thet which is just in itself without any human determination or establish- 


mld everyone protected by the social order should contribute accord- 
s powers to its preservation is more ere establishuont of posi- 
^ Even if there should be many societies which do not act on this but 

; let us put the highest taxes on those whose secont name begins with 
an "A" toC," which, of course, would lead to name changing, I suppose, 
would say, let us put the highest taxes on those who cannot shoot duck, Thatts 
also possible, but again one would say it's a disgraceful principle, 


irtue, even though they 


Q3: Then there is a natural power in man towards moral v: 
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are acquired, 


S: Yes, yes, sure, Oh yes, Absolutely, It is a bit more conplicated but in 
the present stage we leave it entirely at that, Now let us contime at a32, when 
he says, "We acquire the virtues after having been in activity before," meaning 
we do not acquire sense perception, we do not acquire the faculty of seeing by 
seeing, We have the faculty of seeing before we see, but in the case of the 
moral virtues we do not have that faculty or potentiality before we have done 
something avout it, before we have acquired it, Yes? 


O: The virtues on the other hand we acquire by first having actually prac- 
tised them, just as we do the arts, We learn an art or craft by doing ^ 
the things thet we shell have to do whtn we have learnt it: for instance, 
men become builders by building houses, harpers by playing on the harp, 
Similarly we become just by doing just acts, temperate by doing tenper- 
ate acts, brave by doing brave acts, 


S: Yes, Asa curissity, he says people become house builders and we become 
just. In other words, we gentlemen would, of course, not be craftsmen, But 
this only as a little curiosity, So the parallel to the acquisition of moral 
virtue is the acquisition of the arts, A boy entering on his apprenticeship 
vith a shoemaker’ cannot make shoes, He does not possess the power, the dunameis 
the potentiality, of making shoes, He only has the potentiality of learning io 
make shoes, the potentiality of acquiring the potentiality of making shoes. And 
how does he acquire that potentiality of making shoes? Answer: by making shoes. 
Well, he vill do first abominable things with that leather but gradually he will 
be able to make a'shoe, We acquire the dunameis of acting nobly by acting nobly. 
Thet is difficult, but it is really common sense, Aristotle is very precise.’ 
Needless to say, the noble cetivity preceding the acquisition of the dunameis, 
virtue, is not perfect, As a matter of fact, it is very imperfect, as imperfect 
as the shoe work done by that apprentice is who has not yet acquired the art of 
the shoemaker, but this poor fumbling thing this boy is doing is necessary if he 
ever will acquire the art, art of shoemaking. Similarly, we mst act "nobly! in 
a fumbling manner if we want ever to become noble simply, Think of when you ob- 
serve how children who are tolerably decently bred, how their decent breeding ” 
shows in these early stages, how many tactless they inevitably comity 
Dut which are nevertheless to be compared to the first shoe made by that appren- 
tice, Without these little clumsinesses they would never become truly decent, 


Q: Did you say that the apprentice acquires the potentiality for shoenaking ty 
shoenaking -- is tho samo as saying he acquires the art? 


S: Now let us make a simple distinction which I believe I used before, Let us 
speak of moral virtue simply. We have by nature not the potentiality of virtue 
but the potentiality of acquiring virtue, but once we have acquired virtue then 
we have the potentiality of acting nobly because virtue means the potentiality 
of acting nobly. 


Q: Then there is a difference between the potentiality for virtue and the po- 
tentiality of acquiring virtue, 


S: Yos, well, in former times they made a distinction between a proximate and 
a ranote potentiality. For example, a tree in the forest has a renote potenti- 
ality of being a table. Once it is a board in a carpenter's workshop then it is 
in a close proximity, That's so:ething similar, But what Aristotle wants to 
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make clear is this: how do ve acquire virtue? And this leads to the seemingly 
paradoxical thing that we are supposed to act justly before we are just and only 
by acting justly before we are just do we become just. - This sounds very paradox- 
ical and mary Sophists must have made beautiful fireworks with this difficulty 
but nevertheless it is sinply so. 


Tt also sounds like Machiavelli, 


S: On the contrary, Machiavelli learned certain things from Aristotle and put 
them into a different =- I believe I have really stated this point, It's very 
simple. But I cannot do thet nov, Yes? Mr, Fleninge 


Qi I'n confused, sir, about soucthing you said earlier, In your earlier re~ 
marks to the class you said that imowledge is not necessary for virtue. e e e 


S: Well, sone lmowlodge is necessary, but it’s very trivial, 
Q: Sometimes Aristotle is really not precise in the way he expresses things, 


S: ‘Oh, he is very precise, He doesn't say everything, all the things neces- 
sary, at the same tine, ‘That is not imprecise, And what he wants to make clear 
is this, Take a very simplo example, The knowledge required regarding one spe- 
cial brand of temperance, say, one shouldn't’ smoke -- the knowledge is very sim- 
ple, You don't have to know medicine; It's, ofcourse, an idiotic habit, So” 
everyone can know that, But to do it, the habit, that is the art, not to know, 
I shouldn't smoke, That we all know,’ This is the point, against the simplistic 
notion thet moral virtue is knowledge, which, of course, never was Socrates! no- 
tion but it was frequently so understood, Aristotle rightly points out this 
point: that the hard thing is doing, not listening or preaching, 


Qo: That is the meaning of the parallel with the arts here, when a few pages 
later he is going to say it is a wrong analogy? 


S: Yes, but tho arts goes through the whole book, as we have seen, We cannot 
understand moral virtue if we do not see both the kinship and the difference, by 
the way up to the nresent day, What is much of our social science trying to do? 
To replace moral virtue by an art, Is this not so? enipulation; manipulating 
human beings in this and this i 

course, not manipulation, We will have plenty of opportunities to 


Yow let us first follow Aristotle's argument, We cannot read overythings 
Now Aristotle is now concerned only with establishing one point: that moral vir- 
tue arises throügh hebituation, And then he uses the ex 
because we know, morality and politics are coextensive, 
aro identical, The statesman makes the citizens good. How? By habituating 
them, not by mere preaching, Or he speaks here of the legislator, but the dif- 
ference is here not so important, Now how does the statesman do it? Aristotle" 
doesn't develop it here, The legislator, of course, by punishments end rewards 
but that is not mere preaching end mere telling, Laws must have teeth in them, 
A mere teaching has no teeth in it, Yes? 


I vas impressed hore, though, that the lawgiver is making so: 
od, Thab!s not a very good analogy. 


body else 


y not? I mean, look, it is really very precise, The starting point of 
le argument was this: the variety of ends. Is there not some order? Is 
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there not a single end toward which all converge? And Aristotle says, well, let 
us look at the arts, which all puruse an end. The arts have a certain order and 
they all lead, however, to one highest art called the political art, end then 
the end which the statesman pursues will be the highost end given the fact that 
the statesmants art is the highest art, as everyone admits, You sce, the'pcople 
to thom Aristotle talks are not social scientists; they are citizens. No, I 
don't deny that a social scientist can be a citizen but that is a mere accident, 
(Laughter), Yes, an accident in the strict sense: he happens to be a citizens 
dnd that is happiness as is there defined: happiness -- core, virtue, So let us 
simply call it moral virtue and not happiness, Now how does he make the citizens 
good and doers of noble things? By punishment and rewards, ty praise and blame, 
and this is something different than mere teaching because this affects and 
ening) tha life of the people in a way in which a mere teaching cannot be expec- 
ed to do, 


d: How does the statesman himself become good? 
S: Because others have educated him, 


Q9: But not by his habituation, 


S: orally good he became by hebitustion, Sure, Yes, vell, let us follow 
that, Now the pranise which iust be made clear and comes out in the sequel: we 
all undergo habituation, every man, There is no man in the state of nature, so 
to speak, who has not undergone amy habituation, but it may be bad habituation 
and good habituation, What we call absence of breeding is, of course, a kind of 
breeding: namely, bad breeding. People vho don't take this into consideration 
don't understand. Good, Bad actions, regardless of whether in morals or in 
arts, produce bad habite or bad craftsmanship, Acting vell as a child or as an 
apprentice makes you a good man or a good artisan, Everything depends on habitu- 
ion from the earliest childhood, That is the first point; and that is true, 

in a wey, even of the arts but still moro so of moral virtue, Now let us read 
1103012 to 13. No, let us read before: "from building well they will becone 
good builders and from building badly they will become bad builders." Yes? 


O: ‘Tere this not so, there would be no need for teachers of the arts, but 
everybody would be born a good or bad craftsman as the case might be, 


S: Yes, everything concerns the actions, (No, I'm sorry.) Yos, hore is the 
proof, Some people are good and others are bad regarding both arts and moral 
virtue, This is a fact; everyone knows that, and furthermore it is universally 
known that this is connected with theldind of breeding or training they got. This 
is all that Aristotle says, That's all, Now, of course, we could make sone 
connections, Does it not depend vary much on the nature? You see a fellow who’ 
is a particularly nice man and you happen to know that he had the most horrible, 
hopeless + You know, all’ these stories you hear about separation’ of 
the parents‘ and this kind of thing, and a slum area and what have you. So, in 
other words, nature plays also a great role we know and Aristotle kner better 
[than any nan, Aristotle deliberately abstracts here, for the time bei: 

nature, He acts here provisionally on the premise that breeding is 
omnicompetent, He knows thatts not the but that is only pri 
nt let us read b26, following 


(I have been urged to go over to the Ross by iir, Seltzer.) Since, the 
ihe present inquiry does not aim at theoretical knowledge like the others 
(for we are inquirng not in order to know what virtue is, but in order > 
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io become good, since otherwise our inquiry would have been of no use), 
we must examine the nature of actions, namely how we ought to do them. e . e 


S: Yes, you see how bad that is. "It is necessary to consider what regards 
the actions," He doesn't say nature, The word nature has been so misused all 
the time: "how one mst do them," Go on, 


0: Back to Rackham translation. -- since our actions, as we have said, 
‘determine the quality of our dispositions, 


S: No, dispositions -- how shall I say -- I would say let us translate this 
word ty habit, . e . (several inaudible words), In other words, the habits, i.e, 
vices or virtues are acquired by action, This we know by now. A man acquires a 
good habit by doing the corresponding things. He acquires a habit of bravery by 
doing'brave deeds, relatively spealing; not necessarily opposing en elephant but 
a dog, but you know how a child learns to make his first step, Everything con- 
cerns the actions: what we havo to do in order to become good, not the mere un- 
derstanding, that is to say the "what," This is another reason why the discus- 
sion of the coming into being of virtue precedes the full elucidation of the 
“vhat" of virtue which comes later, Again we see here another point, Ethics is 
of no theoretical interest. We do not learn much about the nature of the vhole 
from ethics, the reason being that the truth of ethics,’as Aristotle will make’ 

clear in the sequel, resides in the particulars: what 1, circumstanced as I am, 
should do here and now, That is the really true and gemine ard substantive 
ethical stetement and this has, of course, no theoretical importance, It 
doesn't tell me anything about the whole, Now let us read the immediate sequel: 
where ve left offe 


the formula "to act in conformity with right reason", e s e 


0: d 


S: * Yes, this ve may drop; the next sentence, (Reads the very next sentence.) 
Yes, this I don't mean; the folloving, 


0: But let it be granted to begin with that the whole theory of con- 
duct is bound to be an outline only and not an eXzct system, in accord- 
ance with the rule we laid down at the beginning, that philosophical 
theories must only be required to correspond, e . e 


S: ‘No, this is just terrible -- "that the speeches should be demanded" -- I 
mean, they make a torrible pedant ott of Aristotle -- "that the speeches should 
be demanded according to the matter," to the subject, Yes? 


O: (Back to the Rosse) -- that the accounts we demand must be in accord- 
ance with the subject-matter; matters‘ concerned with conduct and questions 
of what is good for us have no fixity, any more than matters of health, 


All kinds of things can heal a disease under circumstances, 
ane is true of moral matters, Yes? 
The general account being of this nature, the account of particular cases 
is yet more lacking in exactness; for they do not fall under any art 
or precept but the agents themselves must in each case consider vhat 
is appropriate to the occasion, as happens also in the art of medicine 
or of navigation, 

But though our present account is of this nature we mst give what 
help we can, 
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S: Yes, let us stop here, So moral matters have nothing stable, No rule of 
action can be universally valid, One has to act always with a view to the situ- 
ation, as we vould say today, with a view to the > to the proper monent, 
Now this is not peculiar to action, It is true also in certain arts like nedi- 
cine and piloting, These examples, I believe, are deliberately chosen, In Pla- 
to these are also favorite examples, What is in comzon to these two arts of 
medicine'and piloting? (Inaudible reply). No, the very obvious thing: life is 
at stake, obviously, in important cases, They are, in this sense, dangerous 
arts, and therefore the gravity of what is at stake here leads to the conse- 
quence -- well, think of a simple situation: no one can say what might be reason- 
able in certain circumstances, For example, in a plague, what would you do in 
a plague? It is wholly unknown, The plague described by Thucydides: the Athen- 
ians had to do something, Or in & storm; I mean, the pilot never weathered such 
a storm and that he can do better than a non-pilot -- I mean, you would still 
trust hin more and yet what is really the in such a situation, Now no 
one can say what might be reasonable in certain circumstances, This does not 
mean that nothing whatever can be said of universal validity, We have already 
said it in a way: the action to be chosen has to be reasonable, This is univer- 
sally valid. It must be most conducive to the end in the circumstances; in the 
case of the pilot, to bring the people to port safely, 


Q: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, that is, in a way, true, but we have to come to the description of vir- 
iue and see how + That's later, when ve cone to that, 
But let us look at certain -- for exemple, vhat does tho pilot know] He knows 
the end: to take the vessel safely to port. And he has, of course, experience 
about vhat different things can be done in different cases, He is an experienced 
man, But what does the moral man know about the ends, as described hitherto? 
It's very hard to say. That remains here in the dark, Yes? 


O: He knows that he wants happiness and he knows, I guess, what happiness is, 


S: Yes, but look, the situation is this, The comparison with medicine is, of 
course, very important, Virtue is something like health of the soul, But the 
physician learns first anatomy ad physiology and some things, you know, so that 
he knows what the health of the body is, Aristotle explicitly said no‘ study of 
psychology; which would be a study of the normal human being, This is, for the 
time being, very dark, but I think we should leave it at that, Yes? 


Qo: Would this be the appropriate moment to take up Mr. Franklin's argument, If 
Aristotle is admitting here that the circumstances are going to determine what 
is right or wrong -- does that make sense? 


S: Yes, in what sense, the circwzstances? The circumstances determine to a 
considerable extent what has to be done, For example, take the case of a pilot, 
The circumstances do not determine what he should do. The end determines what 
he should do: to bring the people safe to port, Similarly, what is the moral 
man to think of? What is the end? That is dark hitherto, iforality is the end, 
So it is to act morally for the sake of morality. Thet seems to be the situa- 
tion with virtue, That's dark, ‘The question is rhether Aristotle mst not de= 


and perhaps this is the deepest difficulty in this book, Let us le: 
and let us‘ return to the explicit argument which can be stated as follow: 
totle says, as it were, this: it is very hard and, in a way, not very useful to 
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speak about moral virtue in general, but something can be said about moral vir- 
tue in general and that he is going to do in the rest of Book II, Let us first 
read llOlall, where we left off, 


0: First of all then ve have to observe, that moral quelitics are so 
constituted as to be destroyed by excess and ty deficiency -- as we 
see is the case with bodily strength and health (for one is forced to 
explain vhat is invisible by means of visible illustrations), Strength 
is destroyed both ty excessive and by deficient exercises, and similarly 
health is destroyed both by too much and by too little food and drinks 
while they ere produced, increased and preserved by suitable quantities, 
The same therefore is true of temperance, courage, and the other virtues, 
The man who runs avay fron everything in fear and never endures anything 
becones a coward, e e e 


S:  Is'this true, Wr. Boyan? Is this true: what he says here? The analogy is 
obvious, but is this true, that a man who is running away from werything is 
bound to become a coward? Ts this true? And the next sentence, "the boy who 
never fears anything at all but runs toward everything becomes overbold," fool- 
ishly bold, Yes, Good, ‘That's all we need in order to sce that we acquire vir- 
tue by doing actions which are somehow in the middle and not more do we need nom, 


Q: This is the man who become a coward, but at tho same time this is the man 
who we call a coward, 


S: Yes, it only means our language is good, What else does it mean? You say 
he is a coward and we call him coward -- 


Q: No, what the text says, he becomes a coward, What I don't understand is if 
he does all these things we say he is a coward and we don't say he becomes a com 
ard, 


S: No, he speaks here of the becoming. He's still concerned with how we be- 
cone virtuous and'he says someone who, as it were, is trained in running away 
from everything is bound to becowe a coward, A boy who is trained not to run ^ 
away from anything but run towards everything including earthquakes and tigers, 
if he survives is bound to become overbold, lore he doesn't say. 


Qo: He is not saying that this is the whole story though, 


S: Of course not, Aristotle wants only to sey now some very general things 
which can safely be said, 


Qj: Aman who we call a coward doesn't become a coward because he ran away from 
everything he feared, He might have become a coward for other reasons, 


S: Yes. Hom, how? 


Q,: Maybe, when he was a child, every time he opened his mouth he was whacked 
if the face, 


S: Yes, sure, Good, That is true, Yes, that is aiso true, Good, ButI 
thought you meant something else, One can say sone are born cowards and others 
are born overbold, Aristotle will speak of thet later, That's en important 
point, But let us first finish this section where we left off, "Moderation and 
courage are destroyed. . . ." Do you have it? 
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0: Thus moderation and courage are destroyed by excess and deficiency and 
preserved by the observance of the mean, 
S: Of the mean, Yes, that's the point, So Aristotle says now a bit more 
about the genesis of virtues and vices, First he has said they are acquired ty 
habituation and now he says they are acquired by habituations in actions which 
are neither too much nor too little, which are in the mean, From this, inciden- 
tally, it vould follow that in extreme situations where ths mean actions are not 
possible tne virtues will not be able to arise, A certain normality of life is 
required for the acquisition of virtue, which I believe is also a very common- 
sensical statement: that taere are places and circumstances in wl you would 
rot look for much virtue, As Descartes once put it when he was accused of being 
a noblemen -- you know, some opponent, end he said to this professor, I can't 
help it, that in my view it doesn't make any difference where you make your 
first steps in virtue, whether on a castle of a nobleman or among the camp fol- 
lowers of an army, because that was the mother of that professor, you see, But 
as a rule it does make a difference, Yes. You see, he wes very vicious, malic- 
ious. 


Q: Even inhis theoretical description of the nature of virtue Aristotle pre- 
sumes a more or less normal actual world, In other words, the theory is not 
pure theory but is based upon the average world in which -= 


S: Yes, sure, Well, but this is again a very common sensical statement fre- 
quently said’ and explicitly said by Aristotle in the Politics, that if people 

are very bad, children of tyrants, or very poor, the chances are that they won't 
be good, That he says. In other words, there must be a certain normality of the 
situation, If very young children are exposed to all kinds of ugly and base 
nings that doesn't do them amy good, I think the most modern psychologisis 
the profession still admit that, But let us come back to the main point, No 

man grows up without breeding: first stat ament, There is no unbred man, strict- 
ly speaking, But the breeding is either good or bad breeding, But everyone has 
ergone some Kind of breeding, If the breeding is good he bec: 1 


es good, If 
the breeding is bad he becomes bad, Now many objections, Sure: that's provise 
ional, We later on have to consider also the contribution of nature to viriue, 
nature spart fron breeding, Some children are simply nice from the very begin 
ning and others are nasty from the very beginning, That's what Aristotle knows, 
but he doesn't speak of that here, Good, Now Aristotle =- let us first -- we 
cannot read everything, unfortunately, 


What is true of the coming into being of virtue is also true of the virtu- 
ous actions, i.e, of the actions which you perform after having acquired virtue, 
They ere all also mean actions, in between a too little and a too much, 
hat is, however, the difference between the coming into being of virtue or vice 
and the actions following from the established habit? And Aristotle gives here 
this answer, roughly, in 110lb3, following: the good man derives plea 
the virtuous action, He does no longer need a painful effort to becom 
derives pleasure from it, whereas the one who is not yet good does not, 
ral virtue has to do with pleasure and pain, In the first place -- and t 
the thene of what follows -- in the first place moral virtue 
ing pleasure above all from morally good actions, Secondly, x 
concerned with actions or passions, All actions or passions ollowed by 
Leasure and pain, Therefore, all virtues cre concerned w s nd p 
‘And this is indicated also by the fact -- how we treat vicious actions, They are 
punished and punishment means infliction of pain, Punishment is like medicine, 


tues are 
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but of course the difference is this: that medicine is not necessarily 
ant whereas the punishment is meant to be unpleasant, to correct a false kind of 
Pleasure by inflicting pain, to make that pleasure painful, Moral virtue comes 
into being by pleasures and pains, oral virtue is concerned with pleasures and 
pains, Now let us here begin in l10lb29. 


0: The following considerations also will give us further light on the 

same point, 
There ere three things thstere the motives of choice and three that 

aro the motives of avoidance; namely, the noble, the’ expedient, and the 
pleasant, and their opposites, the base, the harmful, and the painful, 
Now in respect of all thece the good man is likely to go right and the 
bad to go vrong, but especially in respect of pleasure; for pleasure is 
Cowon to man with the lower animale, and also it is a concomitant of all 
the objects of choice, since both the noble and the expedient appear 
to us pleasant, 


S: Yes, You see, there is this distinction between the pleasant, the'noble, 
(which, of course, would include the just =- that's what we call moral), and the 
expedient or useful, But pleasure is most inportant insofar as it is most uni- 
versal, ise, common to all animals, and it follows all clection --pleasure or 
pain follows, And nov let us read tho inmediate sequel, 


o: Again, the susceptibility to pleasure has grown up with all of us 
fron the cradle, 


8: So, in other words, as vary young babies when we aro wholly unable to think 
of the expedient and the noble we already feel pleasure and pain, Yes. 


O: Hence this feeling is hard to eradicate, being engrained in the fabric 
of our lives, 2 
Again, pleasure and’ pain are also the standards by which we all, in 
a greater or less degree, regulate our actions, On this account there- 
fore pleasure and pain are necessarily our main concern, since to feel. 
pleasure and pain rightly or wrongly has a great effect on conduct. 


Yes, you see, Aristotle agrees with hedonism about the fact that pleasure 
natural and most fundamental and universal, but he does not arrive at a hedon- 
istic conclusion because what ultimately counts is what we find our pleasure in: 
io enjoy well or ill, and this is not simply defined in terns of pleasure, 


Q: Didn't John Stuart Mill also speak of qualitative differences among plea- 
sures? 


S: Yes, but the question is this: whether John Stuart 111 understands the de= 
sirable kind of pleasure merely in terms of pleasure or'in terms of something 
else, Very simply: hedonism -- pleasure and pain, Now, of course, everyone ad- 
nits that there are bad pleasures and good pains, but the question is whether 
the bad pleasure is a pleasure which is followed merely because it is followed 
ty pain and the good pain merely beczuse it is followed by pleasure, Or differ- 
ently stated, as Epicurus did, the purest pleasure is the good pleasure and the 
pleasure which is admixed with pain’ in any way is not so good, vherezs the distinc 
tionis alwaysnade interns of pleasure, of the greater pleasure, the purer pleasure, 
the more lasting pleasure -- or whether it is made in terms of something else so 
that the goodness of a pleasure does not depend on its being pleasant but on an 
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independent principle of goodness, That is developed very simply in Plato's Gor- 
gias, for example, Now this is the view which Aristotle takes. There is an- 
other principle which cannot be called pleasure, By the vay, the simple form is 
this, All animals seek pleasure, but each species has pleasures of its orn. The 
pleasures of an elephant are not the pleasures of a rat, and neither are'the 
pleasures of man, Now the difforonce between elephant, rat, and man has, in ít- 
self, nothing to do with pleasure but is based on the constitution of tho vari- 
gus species of beings, Do you see that? That is what Aristotle means, lr. 
Erickson, 


(To the effect that Mill has been accused of inconsistency on the ground 
that there is a certain wavering in his work so that one is not sure precisely 
where he stood.) 


S: Yes, he was a very amiable man and consistency sometimes doesn't go together 
with amiability, 


Q5 The hobgoblin of small minds, 


S: This I would not necessarily say, One should try to bo consistent, One 
should try to be consistent, Itis better, It's also more pleasant, 


Q (Refers to the Christian martyrs who derived great pleasure from being 
diro. to the lions). 


S: Yes, that I do not know, 


Qj: So then the question becomes, isn't this a little bit more complicated than 
is stated here? 


S: Yos, but Aristotle says only something very simple, just as he said this 
very simple thing: the actions by the performance of which we acquire moral. vir- 
tue are in between somehow, neither too much nor too little, He also says the 
whole field of morality has to do with pleasure and pains, That is not meant to 
be a complete description, Aristotle doesn't believe that you can simply reduce 
the noble to the pleasant, I mean, and the artifice, so to speak, of breeding 
is to make the noble things the most pleasant things for a man: a change in the 
desires of the human being so that they regard the noble things as the only 
pleasures which they really pay any attention to, In other words, if there is 
no coincidence of pleasure and noble, then the man is not good, according to Ar~ 
istotle, Very simply: a man who doesn't find pleasure in just actions is not 
truly just, If he thinks only, it is my damned duty to do that, . . . (a far 
inaudible words), then Aristotle would say then he is not truly just. I mean, 
his whole heart is not in it, That is what Aristotle means: the just man enjoys 
acting justly, But you see, these are just actions, Just actions are not as 

uy Such pleasant actions, They must become pleasant actions, I think if you start 
from the phenomena which he has in mind and not from the seeming difficulties in 

M ne abstract statements it is not so hard to understand what he means, 


| Qj: I think I understand, but I was trying to see how the martyrs receive plea~ 
sures 


S: Yes, but to that extent you could say Aristotle answers this question, They 
found pleasure in the things which are truly -- which deserve to be pleasant, to 
be attractive, Good, Yes? 
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Qg: (As to whether the notion of the noble, the good, and/or the just becoming 
Pleasant doesn't go against what Aristotle seid in Book I that the noble and the 
just are by nature pleasant.) 


S: What does it mean: by nature pleasant? It means for a healthy, mature hu- 
man being, That's what he means by that, 


Qs: Would it be making him too modern, then, to say that he is saying that they 
oüght to be pleasant? 


S: Yes, the question is what is the status of the ought? Ought could imply 
that it is never really achieved, Aristotle takes it for granted that there are 
just or virtuous men, There are; not a mere ought. If you speak of ought you 
night imply it does never have to be actual, Good. 


jt But he would say that it is actual;in fully developed man =- 
S: He would say, I know such people, 


lp: =- the pleasant is the same as the good, 
S: Not quite, I'mean, for example, I suppose when you come in a cold winter, 
a very cold winter, into a warm room they also would say that's pleasant, as ev- 
eryone would say, but they wouldn't pay any store by that. They would say sure- 
ly, that's pleasant, but thet!s nothing which is important to me, What's inpor- 
tant to me is what is the truly pleasant or by nature pleasant, justice and so, 
e Lyons, 


Qg: What is the expedient -- 


i is good for something, not desirable in itself, 
oble are meant to be desirable in themselves, Bit- 
edicine is the simplest example, No one would choose bi 
sake, You choose it because you believe it is conducive to health, Or 
preliminary examinations are only expedient, are not noble or pleasant. Ibe- 
lieve there is universal agreement as to the question, Yes? Good, But let us 
contime at 1105a17: next chapter, then, 


0: A difficulty may however be raised as to what we'mean by 
that in order to becone just men mst do just actions, and in 
become temperate they must do temperate actions, 


8: 


The difficulty which you all mst have heard of, Yes? Good. 


For if they do just and temperate actions, they are just and temperate 
already, just as, if they spell correctly or play in tune, thoy are 
scholars or musicians, 

But perhaps this is not the case even with the arts. s 
sible to spell a word correctly by chance, or because someone else 
prompts you; hence you will be a scholar only if you spell correctly 
in the scholaris way, that is, in virtue of the scholarly knowledge 
which you yourself possess. 


S: Now let us stop here for a moment. Ono can do the just things or the gram- 
tical things without being just or a gramarian, Hence, one can become just 
ty doing the just things. That's what Aristotle wants to say, 1, thee 
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which he has in mind: how you learn writing, At that time you were not writers, 
Let us call now a writer a man who can write; let us say, write English, You 
were not writers when you went to school the first day and yet you began +- you 
xrote, Why? Soneone made something here on the blackboard -- that's an "I" -= 
at least that's how I began -- and you imitated, And you imitated all other let- 
ters; and after some time, after you had imitated all and learned how to put 
them together vaguely, then you were writers, Dut you did writing without being 

, a writer, Similarly, children or young people do noble things without having a 
noble character, Nowlet us follow the sequel. 


Moreover the case of the arts is not really analogous to that of 
the virtues, Works of art have their merit in thenselves. . e . 


Yes, works of art -- of course, he doesn't mean a painting. He means a shoe 
or a table and any other of these primary things, Yes. 


+++ 80 that it is enough if they are produced having a certain quality 
of their own; but acts done in conformity with the virtues are’not done 
justly or tenperately if they themselves are of a certain sort, but only 
if the agent also is in a certain state of mind when he does then: first’ 
he must act with knowledge; secondly he mst deliberately choose the act, 
and choose it for its own sake; and thirdly the act must spring from a 
fixed and permanent disposition of character. 


8: 


In other words, he must be in the habit of doing these things, Yes? 


For the possession of an ub none of these conditions is included, 
xcept the mere qua ification of knowledge; but’ for the possession of 
the virtues, knowledge is of little or no avail, whereas the other con- 
ditions, so far from being of little moment, are all-important, inasmuch 
as virtue results from the repeated performance of just and temperate 
actions. 


Yes, let us stop here, Now Aristotle brings now into the open a question 
ich mist have been always in our minds: what is the difference between en art 
and moral virtue? Now let us take an example: a good carpenter, A good carpen 
ter doesn't mean, of course, a marelly good carpenters He my he morally good. 
You see it very simply: as a good carpenter he makes good tables, Is he in ad~ 
Siena gond man} Ha will almo ba honaat a a ayer ard seller, But a man my 

s decd aipate, are inest antha: yia Dad carpenter Erd qu. 
honest, I hope this is clear, These are the simple facts from which Aristotle 
thinks he should start, Now lot us look at a good carpenter, He may be a man 
"who sleeps or is drunk most of the time and does his work only in order to get 
noney for further whiskey, and he cen be the best carpenter in town, There are 
such people, You hardly get him because he is usually drunk, but if you get hin 
he does a much better job than any other carpenter, Is it not possible? So you 
see, he does not choose the good work for its own sake, That's not important 
for him, He may do it only because his longing for whiskey is so great that he 
must pull himself together and make another table, But he is a good carpenters 
But a good man who does a good action in order to get an equivalent of vhiskey 
is, of course, a bad man because he doesn't do it for its own sake, 


Q: Would you mind contrasting this with the doctrine of the Republic? 


The same thing, I mean, it is only because of my great reverence for the 
AMA that I didn't use the doctor, /Apoarently misheard "doctrine" as "doctor.!'7 
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Q:  Hov does the just man in the Republic compare with the artist or artisan? 


S: ihe sane is true, A man can be a first rate surgeon; for example, who had 
never any and is perfect, and yet most of the time he is not avai 
able because he drinks, I'm not now going into the question whether the drink 
ing might not eventually lead to an impairment of his art, as it could but it 
necdn't, That's exactly the same case, We can say the virtuous man does the no- 
ble things for their own sake, He is dedicated to them, He enjoys doing them; 
whereas nothing of this applies to the good craftsman, He doesn't have to be 
Gedicated to hie craft and enjoying performing it in order to be good, Now this 
is crucial, absolutely crucial, this distinction --Te will come across it again, 
especially in the sixth book -- in order to understand the peculiar character of 
moral virtue'and also the enormous difficulty which Socrates creates when he says 
all the time, or seems to say, justice or the other moral virtues are just like 
the arts; You remenber, constantly in the Platonic dialogues this occurs, and 
which is, of course, absolutely a paradox and even crazy, But vhat does Socra- 
tes have in mind? And when we understand that we understand also what Aristotle 
is driving at, Here we have the clear distinction of art and of motal virtue ^ 
and we can say art is, strictly speaking, amoral which doesn't mean, of course, 
that it's imoral -- amorale The morality going with it -- for example, that he 
has to be cautious and careful -= this is not, strictly speaking, morality, It 
is sinply good craftsmanship, And here moral virtue: and here there is nothing 
corresponding to art proper, where does the difficulty cone from? The diffi- 
culty arises from the fact -- no, this distinction between art and moral virtue: 
that is a way of Platonic arguing and also, by the way, in Aristotle, The dif- 
ference: that art is in some way superior to moral virtue -- the element of 
lmowledge is so very important and'here so very unimportant -- points to some= 
[thing higher than both, as it were, which has the good qualities of art and moral 
|virtue':ithout having the bad qualities, disadvantages, And what is that? Of 
course; philosophy, ‘That is surely the Platonic way of looking at it; to sone 
extent, also the Aristotelian way: that all human pursuits which are of any re- 
spectability point to philosophy, Now what is the precise situation? The phil- 
osophe has one thing in common with the artisan: that his perfection consists 

in knowledge; and that is the reason why Socrates always starts from artisan, 

and oven Aristotle starts from the artisan, as we have seen, He has this in com- 
mon with the morally virtuous man: that‘he is dedicated, that he enjoys, That 

is of the essence: to enjoy the knowing, tut in such a way that the dedication 
necessarily follows from the knowledge. This is surely the Platonic view and, I 
believe, also the Aristotelian view 


Nor this may sound paradoxical but part of the paradoxy arises froma sin 
sconception: namely, from the identification of the philosopher, in the 


ple n 
Platonic or Aristotelian sense, with the professor of philosophy. 
be a professor of philosophy without having’ anything’ to do with philosophy, ex- 
cept that he knows some facts which concern, somehow, the philoso} In Eng- 
land they speak now of people who do philosophy, which is a beautiful expression 
and brings out’ the difference, One could almost say doing'in philosophy. So 
when Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Ethics at the end, speaks of the theo~ 
retical life all these reflections prepare for what he says about the philosoph- 
ic life, Also the difficulty we discussed before: the physician, the man con- 
cerned with malting bodies healthy, has a clear knowledge of the healihy body 
vith a vier to which he treats the sick body, What does the moral man have as 
an equivalent? Does he have an equally clear knowledge of tho healthy soul with 
a vier to which he treats the sick souls? A great question, very dark, This 
other difficulty also points to a higher solution which can only be found in the 
theoretical life, Now Rabbi Weiss, you had a point to make? 
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Q: Well, I was wondering whether the artisans or carperbers can do their work 
for the sake of the work — 


S: Oh, sure, Sure, but it is not of the essence of that artisan, That's the 
point, Aman may be'a first rate carpenter and be exactly that good-for-nothing 
I described, I mean, of course, he is’ the opposite of a good-fof-nothing in his 
capacity as a carpenter, but otherwise, for'his family and so on, he is a good- 
for-nothing, That's possible, Cood, Well, I would like to take up'this ques- 
dion -- a fer more passages ~~ we have to discuss this briefly, Yes, this point 
is made clear throughout: a'man is not moderate, for example, if he is moderate 
regarding the food he takes, because this moderation may be cue to fear of an op- 
eration, where a physician told him if you eat so much you have to undergo an op- 
: | eto, and then he is moderate, He is not a moderate man because his motiva- 
tion is foar and not the intrinsic beauty or decency of moderation, Now then in 
the next chapter -- I can only state this very briefly -- he begins with a defi- 
nition of virtue ond he states the problen as follovs, Virtue can be only one 
of three things: a pethos -- the simplest translation would’be a passion or you 
can also say an affect, an affection -- a'power, or a habit, hexeis, And he 
shows that it is only a hexeis; hexeis is, of course, difficult to translate, 
The’ traditional Latin translation is habitus and fron which the English word, ha- 
bit, “ds derived; end I have nothing against the translation, but it is, has be- 
come, such a misleading word, I mean, virtue is, of course, a good habit, But 
it is also something else: when you speak of smoking as his habit you do not nec~ 
essarily mean a bad habit, It's just his habit, But it is surely not the kind 
of habit which virtue is, The point which Aristotle makes is this: we have vare 
ious kinds of passions, He enumerates eleven of them here’ at the beginning of 
that chapter; say, anger and fear, envy, hatred, emulation, and pity, end mary 
others, Virtue is essentially a posture towards pessions, It cannot be a pas- 
sion; a posture toward. Therefore, habit mst here be understood in the meaning 
of a posture toward, The Germans have a very good word for hexeis: haltung, 
That is really almost’ the same as in Greek, derived from — ^ , 1 to REE Ve, to 
hold, Haltung, Well, attitude -- this word has become so -- too frequently used 
inclading the adjective, attitudinal, which you surely must have heard, but, 


well, let us try it for once and say an attitude towards a can 
8 a passion, That is, I think, the key point wi he nekes, Virtue surely is 


notin any way a habit in the sense of something enslaving, but an acquired free- 
dom, a mastery. When one reads Aristotle and thinks a bit about it on the basis 
of our ordinary understanding one sees -- vhat else could you say about virtue 
in the wost general way except that it is a habit? And the same is true of vice, 
But there are some modern resistances about it which have to do with a certain 

/ rude notion of habit, something which you thoughtlessly, automatically, mechan- 
ically, do, This is, of course, not meant by Aristotle; and probably a part of 
the modern disinclination toward the term, habit, is that in modern thought, es- 
pecially since Kant, virtue is understood to originate radically in nants self- 
dete: 


n h the responsibility bui he is able 
io take the responsibility only by not having had' the responsibility before, but 
being bred and trained up to this point, This is, I believe, one of the resis- 
tances which we have in modern times, 


There is also one implication which I believe is not altogether irrelevant 
which Aristotle will bring out later on when he speaks of justice: when we say 
virtue is a habit in our present meaning of the term we imply also, I believe, 
an occasional very rare deviation does not destroy it, and I think thet is also 
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neant by Aristotle, So that, in other vords, a just man doesn't cease to be a 
just nan if he is very rarely unjust. I suppose Aristotle doesn't mean a gross 
injustice, a very great crime, but for exemple in simple human relations that he 
prefers for sone silly reasons one individual to another, the'less deserving to'^ 
the more deserving. This kind of thing is, strictly speaking, an unjust action,, 
of course, and this would not affect his being a just man, fundamentally, I 
think that is also an implication of what he means by it, Now in the sequel he 
will develop this more Sully: what kind of habit moral virtue is — because, af- 
ter all, an art, possession of an art, is also a habit but of a different kind, 
|This he will develop in the sequel, lr, Kirwan, 


Q: Can I go back to the distinction between art and moral virtue? The drunken 
Carpenter -- it seems hard to accept this because it would seem that the carpen- 
ter, in order to become a good carpenter in the first place, would have to have 
an appreciation of his art, like it in and of itself, and then later, maybe, be- 
cone drunk but == 


S: Well, we are speaking of the good carpenter, Now the apprentice cannot be 
a good carpenter because he is an imperfect carpenter, being only an apprentice. 
So that he may have had and must have had some interest and some devotion and so 
on when’ Learning it: that may be perfectly true, And he may also have had it 
earlier, say, but then when he vas 35, lO, he began this unfortunate habit and 
his art did not suffer from it, This is perfectly possible and does not neces- 
sarily ~- I'mean, if he would -- how shall I say =- if his art itself would suf- 
fer from it; of course then he would no longer be a good carpenter but it nevdn's 
bes I mean, i have’ seen such cases, you know, of amazingly competent’ people, 
mich more competent, and no morel qualities like honesty, reliability, texper- 
ance and so, or courage, going with that, That's possible, And vhat Aristotle 
makes clear is this: that here in this case we look only at his production, He 
makes a table as good and in as short a time as no one else can, That's a good 
carpenter, i 


Q: The man who builds a table may have, even though he is an alcoholic =-=- 
S: Well, I didn't even say alcoholic, Likes to drink, 


Qi, Well, if he drinks in excess is what we're talking about, This man my 
value the end of a good table, may have a pride in his work that the habit of 
drinking may eventually dissolve, and you see this man in process, taken to the 
extreme of delerium he will no longer be a good carpenter, 


S: Yes, sure, That's clear, Sure, But for this reason I didn't speak of an 
alcoholic, But let me see, I can only say what -- I may be wrong but if I err 
I err with Aristotle because Aristotle makes it very clear that this doing for 
its om sake -- that is what yow mean, the pride in workmanship -- is not of the 
essence of the work, This vould, by theway, be a quite interesting study, In 
modern times, as you surely have heard or read, a kind of ethics of work energed, 
You know? Ethics of work, and people have all kinds of theories about it: Puri 
tanism and ultimately even medieva and this 
kind of thing, Good, but we cannot ich the 
Greek artisans understood themselves and were understood, You know? We don't 
know that, In other words, whether this peculiar morality of workmanship is 
sonething peculiar to the Christian world, One would have to investigate that, 
and whatever this may be, in Aristotle there is nothing of this 

gin with, these statements -- also even in Thomas Aquinas, when T s 
says that only prudence, practical wisdom, requires moral virtue; the other in- 
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tellectual virtues, wisdom, art, and so on do not. That sounds, to begin with, 
wholly unintelligible to us, but I think Thomas here renders only vhat Aristotle 
says} because these qualities which the philosopher must have or the mathenati- 
cian, for that matter, or the carpenter or the physician which are necessary for 
making hin a good carpenter, good physician, good mathematician, good theorcti- 
cian in general, are not understood as moral virtues here, for the sinple reason 

4 |-- ves, I know the reason; it is at my feet and I didn't see it -- because he re~ 

f^ |gards then only as means. Do you see? Only as means and the moral man regards 
then as good fa^ their own sake, ‘That's the point, So it is obvious, then, and 
I overlooked it, You see what kind of things we can all do, That's the point, 
You see, in other words, if he has to be temperate, honest -- granting you every- 
thing vhich I do not grant but’ for argument!s sake only -- they would be neces- 
sary only as means, Nietzsche, who in a way understood Plato amazingly and with- 
out knowing that he was understanding Plato -- no that happens, because he had 
read it in -- he did not recognize many things which he'said =- 
makes once this remark, He says the praise of the three things, chastity, pover~ 
ty, and obedience - or let us rather say submission in order to make it simpler 
-- the philosophers, he says, always lived that way on the whole. I mean, he 
doesn't speak of the professor, Thay lived that way, but not qua virtuous but 
only bocause they regarded them as indispenseble for the theoretical life, And 
he uses this example: he says that these temperances or abstinances of the phil- 
osopher are as little moral as those of a jockey who also has to abstain from 
quite a few things in order to be a good jockey; and no one would say the jockey 
is a morally good man but he is a good jockey. That's the parallel, Do you un- 
derstand it now? But in one thing you are right: there is something which devel- 
oped in modern times, I think, very clearly, and which has something to do with ° 
the pride of the artisan in his work and in his activity and, generally speaking, 
a morality of work by virtue of which mary people, including artisans, may today 
feel very differently from a Greek artisan, That vould in itself be of sone in- 
terest but it is surely not of philosophic interest, It would be of secondary, 
historical interest, Yes, kr, Butterworth? 


Q: The point where we were talking about how circumstances determine the ac= 
tions to be taken: did I understand you correctly as saying that it is possible 
that this is the crucial point of the book for Aristotle, in that wouldn't the 
end that he sets forth have to be changed in the circumstances? 


S: Not the end, no, I mean, I would first take issue with the expression, 
W "the circumstances determine." That is not what'Aristotle means, He means that 
the acting man with a vier to the’ circumstmtes, not determined by the circun- 
stances artergo (?) fron the back, and'being, as it were, a play thing of the 
circumstances, but looking, as it were, sovereignly at the circumstances: that 
given this set of circumstances I can only act this way and given an entirely 
different set of circumstances I can‘ only act an entirely different way, It is 
not a determination by circumstances, but looking at the circumstances, reaching 


~ one's decision on the basis of an appraisal of the circumstances, 


Q: But isntt it possible given a certain set of circumstances that a man would 
have to abandon the end of moral virtue? 


S: No, Aristotle would deny that, He would simply say if the action which he 
commits in these extreme circumstences and which he commits in this situation 
conscientiously -- in other words, not for a reason of cowardice or any other 
veason~then it is a conscientious act. But Aristotle will make considerable 
qualifications because we will see that at the beginning of the third book — 
where he will say that there are certain actions which cen under no circunstan- 
ces become conscientious actions, 
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Q: Yes, but wasn't it once in the Fall Quarter that you finally said that maybe 
Aristotle -- 


S: Yes, but that is very complicated in Aristotle. I mean, the argument pro~ 
ceeds and one has to go much beyond that, and then the great question arises, of 
course, -- then you would go into the whole question of politics, You know, in’ 
the day by day life of the citizen very important questions do not arise at all, 
But they arise in critical circumstances of the commonwealth, Well, the simplest 
example: lying is generally regarded as low and base, but this does not prevent 
any state that ever was and’ ever will be from employing spies, Now a spy is, of 
course, a professional lier, because if he would come, say, to Russia and would 
say I an here an agent of the State Department you can imagine how effective his 
espionage would be, So he must -- regardless of whether he is a simple agent or 
whether he is an ambassador doesn't make any difference as far as the morality 
of the action is concerned, nor does it make any difference whether the man goes 
out as a spy himself or sends him out as a spy. orally it's the same; perhaps 
even graver, Good, Now if this is so, then a great difficuliy arises, That is 
what we discussed in Xenophon, There is a simple conversation between Cyrus and 
his father when his father /slip of the tongue/ says, well, ali these things 
] which I was strictly forbidden to do, to steal, to lie, to rob, to kill, now I 
Wf am supposed to do as noble actions, This is the problem, In other words, it 
would not arise in daily life in peace but the gravity of the question is not dee 
b pendent on the frequency of the occurrence, I hope you will adnit that, I mean, 
there are people who are very nice but not very thoughtful: who say what happens 
every rarely you don't have to consider. Now that would be, indeed, a pleasant 
way of looking at things, Life becomes mich easier, But it is, of course, phil- 
osophically impossible, Good, 


Q: ‘But am I not right in sort of pushing that even from this broader perspec- 
tive, the perspective of a statesman, that that end which Aristotle has set up 
now in referring to moral virtue has to be — 


S: Yes, but then we would have to go much beyond that, We would have to raise 
the question which Aristotle doesn't raise explicitly at all then, What are the 
ends’ or end with a view to which we ultimately choose? For example if you say 
this, as Aristotle would clearly: we choose bravery, a brave action, because of 
its intrinsic nobility, Then this doesn't dispose of the question, why are ac- 
tions of courage regarded as noble? Why are they given this high status? Then 

H| you have to bring up the question, why, which of course Plato brings up, but 
which all other philosophers I believe one could say bring up, except Aristotle. 
And then you would have to come back, for example, to the polis, Obviously, if 
you have a polis and therefore you have the possibility of war you mst have 
soldiers and therefore from this point alone courage would be highly praised. 
Aristotle will make clear that this is not the only reason why we praise courage 
highly, but we don't have the rough material for that. 


Qo: Regarding Job, if the virtuous man simply is in a sense like tho child 
regarding happiness, virtuous without knowledge of a certain kind, this is the 
same as you find in religion, 


S: No, I mean, the seriously religious man, e . . (several inzudible words), 
Yes, but that is a question, whether you could call the way in which Aristotle's 
gentleman "knows" that the virtuous actions are choiceworthy for their own sake 
-- whether you can call that faith, 


Qo: I was thinking that regarding happiness, the moral man would not say that 
nov also he is at the same time happy, but he is just like the child, 
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Qh no, Aristotle means this -- I mean, it all turns around this key propo- 
sition of Aristotle: that'ihe actions which are by nature pleasant are the moral 
actions, If this is true, then it follows that only the morally virtuous man 
can be h 


Qo: Can be, but then another element would seem to come in in the sense of know- 
Ledges 


S: Yes; well what is the knowledge? The knowledge you meant here is only that 
this now, not to run away here but to run away there, is noble, That's all the 
knowledge you need, But we cone to that, Aristotle has not yet defined what he 
means by that. e . o 


Qo: (Inaudible), 
: No, one thing is clear, that the morally virtuous man is for Aristotle not 
hest hunan being, That is perfectly clear, ‘That's the difference between 
Aristotle and surely Kant but also some things in certain Stoics, There is sone- 
*hing in Stoicism which points in the direction that the morally virtuous man is 
the most perfect human being. But in Kant and not only in Kant, of course -- in 
whole 18th century they tried to replace the religious man, if I may say so, 
e best man, by the merely moral man, and this up to the present day, That 
modern moral rationalism, That was not in Aristotle, Historically, immense- 
ly powerful; I mean, the better liberals today -- that's their view: that the 
nighest that one can expect and for the sake of which everything else should be 
arranged is the morally virtuous man, They don't speak anymore -- they would 
probably say the man of integrity or they have other -- but they mean fundamen- 
tally this, For example, Mr. Miekeljohn on this campus: he is a kind of Kant, 

He would take such a view, 


Q5: A man who fulfills his potentialities completely. 


S: Yes, that is something different because what is the order of rank among 
the various potentialities, That's different, But the primary thing is, Ibe- 
lieve, the status of morelity, 
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+. c. that you brought up, the last question, because it would be much more easy 
io understand than the references to Aristotle's Logic and the iictaphysics which 
you made end vhich, of course, ere in a way inevitable, Of course, Aristotle 
speaks about quite a few of the subjects which are barely alluded here at great 
detail in the logicalwritings, Metaphysics, and so on; and the natural thing, if 
one doesn't understand these terms, is to go back to these things. I mean, 
that's perfectly inevitable but it is not wise with regard to us; you see, be- 
cause we, then, try to explain something difficult to understand by something 
more difficult to understand because these passages in the Metaphysics or in the 
Logic are, of course, not so simple and you look up Ross! translation —- I mean, 
or for that matter, if you know Greck the Greek -- is not necessarily helpful, 
It may not be helpful, Do you see what I mean? General rule: one must never try 
explein the dark or the obscure -- these blatant things don't need explana- 
- by reference to things which are still more obscure, This is difficult, 
course you are not the only one vho' does this; by no means, The litera- 
ture abounds with this kind of thing. But, as I say, when you refer to this man- 
ifest problem: Aristotle says there are certain actions which are simply and un= 
qualifiedly bad under all circumstances and I, who claim to be in fundanentel 
agreement with Aristotle, say the opposite, then thet is his home, I mean, and 
also the example obviously is easily intelligible to everyone, even if he has 
never looked at Aristotle. 


How to cone to a fe specific points, The definition of virtue: of courses 
it is meant to be a correct definition and therefore it will be a definition by 
gems and specific difference, but you mst here make a distinction, There are 
nary virtues and virtue is, of course, primarily always a specific virtues say, 
courage. And courage would then mean -- the definition -- courage is that vir- 
iue -- that's the genus: related to that and that, fear and confidence, which is 
the specific difference, And now, of course, there is also needed a definition 
of virtue as such and here again we find the same difficulty; we have to 
cate the genus to which virtue belongs: say, state of character or something of 
this kind, and then what kind of a state of character because there are states 
of characters which are not virtues, That!s clear, This was not, perhaps, 
brought out very clearly by you. 


Wow the translation haltung which I suggested last time has this advantage: 
because it corresponds it i$ almost 4 literal transla ion of the Greek word, 
is, derivitive from echein, to have, to hold. But I did not make clear at 
That tine that haltung im this emphatic sense in which I used it suggests rather 
virtue than vice, 1 xean, this free sovereign attitude towards these creeping 
desires: thet is, of course, characteristic of virtue rather then of vice, Now 
you see what I mean: say, the man who has a vice of complete lack of self-con- 
trol, He doesn't have an attitude of sovereignty over these desires, Do you 
sce that point? He is completely under the spell. What Aristotle means by 
stating that he has a hexeis is that this being a slave of the passions is some- 
thing for which he is responsible, which he has acquired by habitual subservi- 
ence and for that reason it is also a hexeis, habit, But haltung is for this 
reason, perhaps, not such a good translation as I suggested first. 
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dph is lasting, 
Gregard the dif- 
kind of motion as 


is not a motion, So, in other words, this kind of thing is based on the fact 
that one does not take into account sufficiently the fact that Aristotle is no- 
where pedantic, Now, of course, this doesn't mean that he is -- how shall I say 
~~ a man of levity, but on the contrary, because pedantism can be said to be a 
form of levity although it looks very heavy; namely, because'it is based on a 
lack of reflection, There are various strata -- so to speak, an infinite variety 
of strata -- and it is not possible nor advisable always to speak on the highest 
level of theoretical reflection, not only because it is inconvenient bub also you 
miss certain things which you see more clearly if you are not so precise at every 
point, Aristotle's philosophy has always the character of an escent from what we 
all know and see immediately to the principles, from what is first for us to what 
is first in itself, and this mst somehow be preserved if we want to understand 
him, I would go further and say it mst be preserved if we ourselves want to un- 
derstand anything. Aristotle is such a teacher, such a great teacher as perheps 
no other philosopher is, because he always keeps us reminded of the character of 
our knowledge as an atteupt to ascend from the primary given to what one can call 
the principles, /Note: in the seventh line of this page Dr. Strauss! apparently 
left out the word "not" between the words "might! and "disregard" and it should 
be inserted by the reader for the correct meaning of the sentence,/ ir, Burnham, 


Q: (Regarding class scheduling.) 


S: (Settles the scheduling matter and continues as follows.) So now I really 
should say something of a more general nature about Aristotle's Ethics, tub 
somehow I believe it is wiser first to discuss our assignment, Wow we are dis- 
cussing nov the second book of the Ethics and I remind you of the overall con- 
text: ve have first been told that the highest good is happiness end that the 
core of happiness is virtue, We naturally have to know what is virtue and this, 
vhat is virtue, is the subject of the second book, To that extent the plan is 
perfectly clear, Now I have discussed last time briefly the difficulty that Ar= 
istotle discusses first hov is virtue acquired before he discusses what virtue 
is, and he begins the discussion of what virtue is in 1105b19, where lire ts 
paper started, Dut we had last time a brief discussion at least of the first 
section up to 1106213 and we will continue there, llóell, Now we have been told 
that virtue -- of course, also vice -- is a habit, a habit acquired by habitua- 
tion, and it is not something which we possess by nature without any effort on 
our part, as we possess a stomach or the sense of sight and even the faculty of 
reasoning, But this is too general, We must also know what kind of hexeis, of 
habit, virtue is because there are other habite apart from virtue and vic 


Now vhat Aristotle answers in general is this: it is a hexeis, a habit, 
which makes the being in question behaving well and doing its work vell, The 
distinction is not entirely irrelevant because what we are concerned with in ev= 
ery case is how a being looks -= its looks and its powere So, in other words, if 
you have a horse which fulfills all other functions of a horse but just doesn't 
look like a horse then there would be something wrong, And in the case of man 
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it is perfectly clear, where Aristotle had said -- we mst never forget this 
Shocking assertion -- that happiness requires also beauty,’ Now so this perfecte 
ly happy man who is as handsome as Lord Alexander, perhaps, or more -- he must 
also, of course, not only look so well -- he must also do the work of man well, 
Both things belong saxchow together and this we must mention in pessing, Now 
what Aristotle says here, then, at the beginning is every being has its specific 
virtue, For example, the eye has a virtue different from the Virtue of the stou- 
ach, obviously. A good stomach is good not by virtue of seeing but ty virtue of 
contributing to digestion, and vice versa, Then Aristotle gives also the exem 
ple of the horse and this is a typically Aristotelian example of which I don't 
know whether lir, -- you felt a difficulty hero; that was my impression, 
That was the difficulty? 


Q: My question was what does it mean to say a horse was good in itself, 


S: Well, now, what he says: it makes a horse excellent, let us say, and good at 
running and carrying the man who is on his back and not running away in battle, 
Yes, I think it has something to do with the difference between doing the vork, 
having the power, and on the other hand what we may loosely call the looks, A 
horse might conceivably be very excellent in running, in carrying the man on ite 
back, and in not running away in front of fire, artillery fire maybe, and yet 
somehow be deficient, ill-looling and I don't know, having other kinds of de- 
fects, and therefore we mst distinguish that, 


Q: (Objects to the translator's term, "a horse good in itself,") 


S: Yes, well, that vas his attempt to translate it, He says literally, the 
virtue of a horse makes both the'horse respectable, excellent, however you want 
to translate that word spoudaios, and good at running and so on, That is what 
he says, Dut I think «His distinction between Looks and powera which goes very 
deep into the whole pre-history of these problens is helpful to the understand 
ing, I thought you found a difficulty in the fact'-- and a great difficulty — 
that Aristotle, this damned anthropocentric fellow, judges the goodness’ of a 
horse entirely in terms of its usefulness for man, You know, after all, a horse 
night be impossible for these human purposes and even be a better horse, A large 
literature exists about the effect of domestication on animals, You know, a 
real lion is much better than a lion in a cage and so on and so on, Yes, but Are 
istotle, of course, thinks naturally that for the animals which can be domesticam 
ted the domestication is an improvement because it is an indirect participation 
in reason, Sure, And that is not a human prejudice but that is objectively so 
because reason is higher than non-reason, But however this may be surely Aris~ 
totle speaks here only of the virtue of a horse understood as a domestic animal 
or a war animal, And whether the virtue of a horse taken only as a natural be= 
ing is different: that he doesn't discuss here and there is no difficulty in 
that, I believes 


Qo: It would affect his point though, wouldn't it? 
S: Thich? Not necessarily, no, surely note 


Qo: So that if you said a horse is a good horse if he ran in the ficlds well or 
reproduced a lot or something == 


S: Yes, the letter, /@: That would be o,k,/, Yos, Yes, certainly, Let us 
begin to read at 1106a2h, because we cannot possibly read sverything, So, in 
other words, since this is so the virtue of man, of course, would be the habit 
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through which man will become good and by starting fron which he will do his work 
well, as is true of the eye, the stomach, the horse; also true of man, Thatis 
clear, Wow? 


O: Ve have already indicated vhct this means; but it will throw more light 
on the subject if we consider what constitutes the specific nature of 
virtues 

Now of everything that is contimous and divisible, it is’ possible 
to take the larger part, or the smaller part, or an equal part, and these 
parts may be larger, smaller, and equal either with respect to the thing 
itself or relatively to uss the equal part being a mean between excess 
and deficiency, By the mean of the thing I denote a point equally dis- 
tant from either extreme, rhich is one and the same for everybody; by 
the mean relative to us, that amount which is neither too much nor too 
little, and this is not one and the same for everybody, For example, 
let 10 be many and 2 few; then one takes the nean with respect to the 
thing if one takes 6; since 6 - 2 = 10 - 6, and this is the mean accord- 
ing to arithmetical proportion, Dut we cannot arrive by this method 
at the mean relative to us, Suppose that 10 Ib, of food is a large ra= 
tion for anybody and 2 lb, a'small one: it does not follow that a 
trainer will proscribe 6 lb., for perhaps even this will be a largo ra- 
tion, or a small one, for the particular athlete who is to receive it; 
it is a small ration for a Milo, but a large one for a man just begin- 
ning to go in for athletics, 


S:  iülon was a terrific athlete, you know, I don't know how many pounds of 
steaks he had to cat every day, I believe a whole steer, it was said, or some- 
thing of this kind; quite a fellow surely, Yes. 


Or And similarly with the amount of running or wrestling exercise to be taken, 
In the saue way then an expert in any art’ avoids excess and deficiency, 
and seeks and adopts the mean -- the mean, that is, not of tho thing 
but relative to us. 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, Now Aristotle is on his way to tell 
us what kind of habit virtue is, a good habit, and vice, bad habit, But what is 
good? What does goodness mean?’ In a general way, Aristotle says, the equal, Ho 
could also have said the proper, tho fitting, and this is, of course, simply 
tautological, as people would say, but it is naturally not tautological because 
all these different vords point to different things," They therefore help ws on 
our vay, Now the equal is something like the middle, like the nean, but there 
are two kinds of means and I think Aristotle is here very explioit because the 
gentlemen to whom he talks ere not mathematicians, So he explains to then sone 
Very simple things: that if you have here, say, this, there is one nean, here, 
and that is the same for all, All people do it, Dut then there is another kind 
of mean which is not that mathematical mean, although in certain cases it might 
coincide vith the other, but which is the mean for us, And he gives a simple ex- 
ample from gymnastics or medicine: you mst not eat too much -- that's excess -— 
and not eat too little -- that's defect, It's not perfectly simple? And this 
varies from individual to individual, It varies, but not only to the individual 
- for example; whether he is very tall or very small and this kind of thing — 
but, of course, also to the Situation, For exemple, if they had not had any food 
to speak of for a whole week, say in war, and then they eat, naturally sonething 
more is the mean, Mich more may be' the mean on that day than during peacetine, 
That goes without saying. In brief, the mean in the non-mathematical sense is 
determined with a view to the whole of circumstances of which the bodily charac 
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ter of the individual is only one part -- the job at hand, the weather, age, and 
so on and so on, And this is the point which we must keep in mind: that this 
mean with regard to us, with regard to the’ individual to be treated, is not a 
peculiarity of morals but also of the aris; at least, well, obviously, of the art 
of a shoemaker, Clearly, the shoemaker will not make the same'shoes for all 
people who have even the same size of the feet, Obviously not, because are they 
supposed to be used for dancing or arethey supposedto be used for hiking, That 
would obviously make a great difference as to what a good shoe would be for the 
occasion, But this is very important: that, to repeat, the same is true of the 
M~ arts; and we mst know what is the difference between the mean as sought by the 
arts and the mean as sought by morals, That we mst keep in mind, That is not 
in any way clear, Now read the imediate sequel please, 


O: If therefore the way in which every art or science, e e e 
S: Every art or science, You know that, Yes? 


e « » performs its work well is by looking to the mean and applying that 
as a standard to its productions (hence the common remark about a perfect 
work of art, that you could not take from it nor add to it -= meaning 
that excess and deficiency destroy perfection, while adherence to the 
mean preserves ib) -- if then, as we say, good craftsmen look to the mean 
as they work. e e e 


S: Let ús stop here for one moment, Here Aristotle brings in some evidence, 
After all, he seems to speak quite suddenly of the mean and it is not necessary 
when you hear the good that you think of the mean, I suppose there are quite a 
fer cultures in which this identification of the good with the mean would not oc 
cur as naturally as it does in Aristotle, Aristotle knows this somehow, and he 
gives another example, There is some parallel between morality and art; this we 
know from the very beginning -- parallel, And now in the arts it is perfectly 
clears everyone sees that, what is the perfect work of art? We are not speaking 
now of fine art: simple homely arts like the shoemaker, carpenter, What do you 
say of the perfect vork of art? It is exactly right, That means you cannot add 
something to it or take away from it, Everything is necessary, This is what‘we 
understand by perfect thing, by perfect work of art, And the same, of course, 
would also be true -- that, as it were, confirms the prejudice that moral good~ 
ness too might be a mean, Yes? 


Q: But at least for us isn't it true that the idea of virtue as a mean has 
slightly an unpleasant taste to it? Ttm thinking of the idea of compromise as 
not being a positive virtue in itself, but just a balancing of -- 


S: Yes, or mediocrity, Horace could call it golden mediocrity but when you 
hear today the word nediocrity that is -- in the Latin it could very well be 
called mediocrity. Yes, sure, In one of the early speeches in Nietzsches Zera~ 
thustra there is something about that along these lines: that this kind of vir-- 
ue as mediocrity’ is something very low, We will see that Aristotle was ty no 
neans blind to it, to'this difficulty, But we mst follow him first in many 
spheres. For example, in the arts it is undoubtedly true that you have to keep 
in the mean, There is always a possibility of doing wrong by doing too much and 
of doing wrong by doing too little, That's a mean, Why should this not be true 
of actions? Now let us see, For example, a perfect book; let us take sonething 
nore difficult than a shoe, A perfect book is also a book where you cannot take 
away anything nor add to anything, Otherwise it wouldn't be perfect, I mean, 
if a sensible critic can say this and this important thing which ought to bein 
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-- say this notivation for this action of this individual or this footnote in a 
scholarly book -- then,’ to that extent, if this is'done not deliberately for 
good reasons, then it's, of course, a defect, But, onthe other hand, if you 
look not at a perfect book but at the perfect doctrine, perheps you would have 
difficulties in saying, in determining in terms of mean, You would simply say 
the perfect doctrine is the doctrine which is adequate as an account of a matter 
to be discussed and the mean consideration is entirdy irrelevant, It may be an 
excess of brevity or an excess of explicitness and length, That'is irrclevant 

to the doctrine, So Aristotle speaks only here of moral matters, not of intel- 
lectual matters, You muet keep this in mind, Plato, who is much more outspoken 
on these subjects than Aristotle is, has suggested in one of his dialogues rough- 
ly this: that regarding moral matters, mean == he doesn't use the word but he 
means it; regarding matters of the intellect, excess. No excess can be great 
enough, Well, very simply, if you call a thinker a moderate thinker you couldn't 
sey’ anything worse about him; but if you say of a man, in his action he is moder- 
ate, you praise him, So mean has only to do'with the arts and with moral matters, 
Good, Now let us contime where we left off, Mr, Reinkin, 


Ot ... and if virtue, like nature, is more accurate and better than any 
form of art, it will follow that virtue has the qud ity of hitting the 
mean, I refor to moral virtue, for this is concerned with passions and 
actions, in which one can have excess or deficiency or a due mean, 


S: Now let us stop here for one mouent; Iim sorry - because we have to dis- 
cuss it, So Aristotle has said something about the arts, and of the arts it 
makes very much sense, of the shoemaker or carpenter, to say the good work is in 
*ho'mean, And this creates some plausibility that the same might be true of vir- 
tue, moral virtue, but is there not an important difference between the tro? Is 
this not, so to speak, the mistake of Plato and Socrates: to have said virtue is 
an art, as Aristotle means all the tine? Yes, there is a difference, Aristotle 
says very emphatically, There is a difference,’ and what is that? Noral virtue is 
mich more exact than art, This is very strange, very strange; and why is it 
Very strange? Yes 


O: Because I would say that it would be easier to find the mean in art than 
the mean in moral virtue, 


S: ° Yes; that has nothing to do with the exactness, Has it? I mean, for exan- 
ple, say, the higher branches of mathematics may be very difficult to learn end 
yet they might have the highest degree of exactness. No, but Aristotle hinself 
had said something: you shouldn't expect too high an exactness in morals, That's 
the point, Now how do we explain that? Let me state the difficulty: the good 
in matters of morals depends decisively on circumstances and therefore no exact~ 
ness should be expected, That is what Aristotle had told us before, He went 
even farther: he said, when speaking of the difference between arts and moral 
virtue, that while in art knowledge is, of course, decisive, in moral matters 
knowledge is the least important point, No knowledge to speak of there, he lad 
said in 110b, 1 to 4e Now Aristotle says the opposite is true, ioral virtue 
is more exact than art and better than art. Why? 


sl, he says "if"; doesn't he? 


S: No, that he says simply, Moral virtue is more exact and better than every 
art, just as nature is, This is not contingents no, No, no. Now TH Aqui- 
nas explains this as follows: the good man cannot act badly if he wills for his 
goodness consists precisely in never willing to act badly, The fundamental will 
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of acting well makes impossible a momentary will to act badly, That has nothing 
to do with a denial of freedom of the will, but look at ite I mean, a good man 
is a man who always wills to act justly, for example, If helms a whim just now 
to act unjustly just for the fun of it or to Zased French 
expressions -- I don't know what -- then to that extent he is not a’ gdod man be- 
cause it Is really very bad of him to take jokes about such matters, in such mat- 
ters, He is only inclined to the good, as nature is, But the artisan can do 
his work badly if he wills, That is not essential to him as an artist or artis- 
an: that he does it well, The inclination to the good work is not a part of the 
artisan as artisan, What is essential to the artisan is the capacity to do good 
work, not the inclination to do that. There is a Platonic dialogue in which 
that is discussed, especially the larger Hippias. A man who possesses an art is 
shown by the fact that he can consciously do well as well as badly, The man who 
possesses knowledge -- well, the example is lying. Who is the best liar? Of 
course, a man who knows best, You'can!t lie about the back side of the moon if 
you do not know the trath, I mean, you can make unsupported assertions; that's 
not lying, But to lie, consciously to say the untruth, you must know and there 
fore the knower is the best liar, Goods That is the kind of knowledge in arte 
The artisan can deliberately, willingly, do the bad thing because he can do the 
right thing, And the case of moral virtue is different, Moral virtue does not 
permit this tvo-sidedness to the moral man which the artisan as artisan necessar- 
ily has, Good, There are, of course, other differences between the arts end mo- 
ral virtue which we will take up later when we cone to the sixth book, One I 
could nenbion already now: that every art deals with a partial goodt shoe, house, 
what have you, And moral virtue is concerned with man's whole good, at least up 
io a point, Now Aristotle continues as follows == we do not have to read that == 
Can I ask a questiont/ Yes? 


Q: What is the difference between arete and what some people call an ethical 
virtue?" 

Arete, ' D g 
S: / Virtue, is a general term, a generic termt applies to the stomach, to a mouse, 
io a lion, to a dog, /^: (Inaudible,)/ Well, among the human virtues it is dis- 
tinguished especially from intellectual virtue, So my simple example: mind 
sharp like a steol trap; intellectual virtue; clean like a hound's tooth, ethical 
virtue -- an honest man, a reliable man, to take present day examples, This is 
ethical virtue, but intelligent, clever == 


Q: Arete: would this be what? 


S: Applies to both, Sure, Excellence is a simple translation for arete -- of 
any being. ae 


Qo: I think I understand this distinction between the good artist ard the virtu- 
ous man but I'm not sure it's well taken, Do we call an artist good who does 
bad work? 


S: That is a necessary consequence of his being a good artist, He couldn't do 
it deliberately bad, 


Qt How are we going to know whether he is good or bad -= 
S: Well, I mean, he makes now an atrocious blunder. Sometimes he's like a 
clom: atrocious things in handling a table or whatever it may be, A second la- 
ter he does it infinitely better than anyone else and you see that he is -- 

Qo: But then you know he!s good: because he did it infinitely better, not be~ 
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cause he did it badly, 


S: Did anyone ever say you can recognize the goodness of an artisan from the 
fact that a single man does a very inept thing in hammering or whatever he does? 
No one says that, You must take the whole thing, Look at it in a practical way, 
You come into a room in a carpenter's shop ad see someone handling a hammer in 
a preposterous manner and then, of course, you would say he should have become, 
perhaps, a professor but surely not a carpenter, And then you see a mimte la- 
ter he does’ this in a superbly competent manner; and then you say he must have 
been joking, but he could not have done this jokingly if he did not possess the 
art, But it is of the essence of the artisan that he can do it deliberately 
both ways, The moral man cannot do it deliberately both ways. I mean, to that 
extent he'is simply not a just or moderate man, I mean, think of this: a man 
who vould, for example, rob =- you know, with a gun -- rob a man just for the fun 
of it, Then you can say, of course, he may have a certain art of handling a gun. 
This may be proved by that -- or handling human beings in general, appealing to 
their fear -- but you cannot possibly say this is a just man, A just man would 
not do this even in a joke, of course, 


O: Another relevant point to the answer: the good artist may in fact do things 
badly -- the whole existence of parody, if not Plato in the Manexanos, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, 


S: No, that is something different, Well, look: you must admit that’ everyone’ 
who enters the theater and especially if there is written very clearly, "Comedy," 
excludes for, I believe, everyone the suspicion that this is done in life, It is 
done on the stage, I mean, whatever terrible things happen in Platonic dial- 
ogues, perhaps, from timétotimethis'is also clearly some -- everyone knows that, 
Every novel you read is, of course, a lie, For example, that Mr, Miller should 
have bved Miss Smith and then all kinds of conflicts: all these things ere, of 
course, not true, Obviously not, I mean, on this and this day this and this 
happened: everyone knows that's not true but no one ever said these are all 
liars, and if the Greeks said the poets are all liars they did not mean’ that by 
it, They meant something else, So this creates no difficulty, Indeed, one 
thing’ is, of course, true, People who are in an extreme way concerned with mor- 
ality, in an‘ unreasonable way concerned with morality, objected to art through- 
out the ages, as you know, Think of Plato; think of Rousseau, and not to men= 
tion many others who said art is immoral, not for some reason for which D. H. 
Lawrence -- this kind of thing -- but’ on the simple ground that they are all ly- 
ing all the time, Dut you must admit, that is not a serious question on our le- 
vel, 


Qy: How can we even call art a virtue if by definition virtue is a habit and if 
the artist is not habituated to always performing good art, how is he even vir- 
*uous in what he does... e 


S:' But the artisan is not, as such, virtuous, as I tried to explain lest tine, 
No, but this is exactly the question, 


Qj: I thought we talked about intellectual and moral virtue, Virtue, /S: Yes 
3 L » 
yés./ But virtue is habit and the artist is not habituated, . . e 


S: No, no, not every vituue is a habit, but let us put it this way: let us lim- 
it ourselves to the simple case ofmoralviriue and art, Both are habits, That 
is exactly the problem, What habit is moral virtue as distinguished from eri? 
That is the question we discussed, Now let us really go on first and we will 
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then take it up completely.” Now in the imediate sequel Aristotle says we mst 
in each case -- for example, regarding fearing or pity, we mst not fear ar pity 
more than it is proper nor pity and fear less than it'is proper. There is in 
each case =- in the case of fear, in the case of pity, and in the case of each 
individual, namely in the case of each particular situation of this individual -- 
only one way of acting rightly and inmmerable ways of doing either too much or 
too little, This is the problem here, Now to see the difference -- first, by a 
simple example: let us take something which is helpful, Pascal spoke of a spirit 
of finesse, a spirit of subtlety, in contra-distinction to the mathenatical spir- 
it, Yes, well, the arts would not be such a good example because we don't neces- 
sarily speak of the subtlety of a shoemaker or carpenter and so, That might look 
a bit far fotched, But if you take, for example, a perfect hostess, to take a 
very different example; how she has to act -- she plays it by ear and there are 
very fine lines, Take such a nice example: a guest is paralytic -- how to help 
him and yet how to rub it in, that he has this defect, and that depends obviously 
very much on the individual, In some cases the best thing is simply not to pay 
any attention, in other cases necessarily to pay attention, That is what'Aris- 
totle has in mind and of which he thinks there is no parallel in the arts, no ex- 
act parallel, Now why he brings that out we must see later, Let us turn to 
11066363 next chapter, 


0: Virtue then is a settled disposition of the mind determining the 
choice of actions and passions, consisting essentially in tho observance 
of the mean relative to us, this being determined by principle, that is, 
as the prudent nan would determine it, 


S: That is the definition of virtue, Let us soo whether we can understand it, 
I would transTate it slightly differently, "Virtue is then a habit of choosing 
or preferring, being in the mean with regard to us, thet mean being defined, de~ 
termined, by logos, and how the reasonable (or sensible) man would determine," 
The mean has to be determined by logos, by reasoning, but depending on infinite- 
ly variable circumstances and therefore only the man on the spot can determine 
what is the right thing in a given situation, Therefore, this is more closely 
defined by saying "how the sensible man would determine," namely the sensible man 
on the spot, You can't tell in advance if you don't know the circunstancos, 
Aristotle explains therefore in perfect accordance with this . . . in 110920, 
That's toward the end of the book, (A few inaudible words in last sentence), 
Or However, we do not blame one who diverges a little from the right course, 
whether on the side of the too much or of the too little, but one who 
diverges more widely, for his error is noticed, Yet to what degree and 
how seriously a man must err to be blamed is not easy to define on prin- 
ciple (logos). For in fact no object of perception is easy to defines 
and such questions of degree depend on particular circumstances, and 
the decision lies with perception, 


S: Yes, what he means, of course, is for example in the case of colors, this 
shade, that shade: how will you express this in speech? Well, you can give wave 
lengths. and this kind of thing but then you don't speak of colors anymore, When 
you speak of colors as this ar that shade you have to show it and people see: 
perception, sense perception, Now we can enlarge it and use the tern perception 
in a wider sense there it does not apply to things strictly sensibly perceived. 
And this is what Aristotle means, The decision in the finer questions of morale 
ity cannot be given; you play it ty ear. Whether this is a tactful action in 
these circumstances: you have to know the circumstances and you have’ also to 
know certain things which you don't quite know — what kind of a man, how great 
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is tho sensibility of this particular individual? How far should you consider 
the sensitivity?’ That's a problem which everyone who has some responsibility 
for other people, human beings, has, For exemple, a' teacher: how far should you 
encourage a given student? You should encourage him, but there is in the other 
way also the danger of coddling him and not being severe enough -- how to draw 
the line in a given case, How can you say that? You mst know that student very 
well, which you do not know to begin with, and that's the difficulty here in 
these cases which have anything to do with -- why, we have a word for what Aris- 
totle calls perception -- tact. Tact is, of course, one of the senses: touth, 
iactus, This is what Aristotle means. Aristotle doesn't leave it by logos, al- 
Though this is, of course, something which could possibly be defined oF spelled 
out in speech but is not necessarily spelled out in‘ speech before you do it and 
the moment you do it, That is what we mean by tact, and this, of course, this 
kind of tact, does not play any role in the arts, 


Qi How does this playing it by ear differ from pragmatism? 


S: Pragmatism doesn't know any principles, very simply stated, or it neglects 
it, Aristotle says there are of course principles like the perfection of hunan 
nature and the fact that someone finds his highest fulfillment -- I believe they 
say'-- in tight rope dancing and another who finds it in benefiting his fellow 
men, how can the pragmatist make clear that the one, the latter, is higher in 
rank than the former, I believe they can't do it, Aristotle can, So pragma- 
tism overdoes the tast side and forgets -- good. And there are also people =- 
of course, in a way are more terrible, you can say -- who forget about the tact 
side and therefore are always right but always tactless, The great-grandfather 
of Dertrand Russell as described by Lord Cecil in his book on Lord Melbourne is 
a beautiful example of a man without any tact, and we have also other examples 
of people of eminent tact, no sense of principles, Both are necessary. I be- 
lieve this thesis makes sense, Yes? 


Qo: Some pragnatists would deny what you said about then, 


S: Well, there ares ome people who are inconcistent and are saved by their in- 
consistency, What would they say? 

Q2: Couldn't you argue that the pragmatist doesn't have a lack of principles, 
but his principles are doubtable =- 


S: Yes, then they-would come very close to Aristotle, Yes, but I cannot find 
it in fact, I mean, I agree with what you said first. On the one hand they 
deny principles and surely unchangeable principles, But when it comes, for ex- 
ample, to the nice question of freedom of speech then they are extremely ixmova- 
ble indeed, So, in other words, one should say they are both adherents of tact 
and of principle but each in the wrong place, But the main point is there is not 
a reasonable position, lir, Glenn, 


Q3: (Suggests a distinction between formal and informal principles.) 


S: Yes, that is what I indicated by the suggestion how far is "not true- also 
of the arts what Aristotle says of moral virtue, That is not made sufficiently 
clear, 

Qg: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, that is not -- I mean, it may be formally perfect, but I don't believe 
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it is materially sufficient, (Qs: Inaudible.) No, well, look at the artisan, It 
is not sufficiently clear to cover that case, But we don't have yet the evi- 
dence in, gentlemen, If you and Mr, Mueller will forgive me we go on now with- 
out interruption for about ten minutes, Now where were we now? Let us read 
where we left off. 


O: And it is a mean state between two vices, one of excess and one of 
defect, 


S: Now let us stop, Virtue between two vices, which vices have this peculiar- 
ity -- that's important --'that one is an excess and the other is a defect, This 
is important, For example, the case of intelligence: it is not so that it is 
surrounded on the one hand by a defect, say stupidity, and on the other hand by 
an excess of too intelligent, That doesn't exist. That doesn't exist, and 
therefore this is, of course, very helpful to distinguish the moral virtues from 
the intellectual virtues in general, Goode And now, what did you say? 


0: furthermore, it is a mean state in that whereas the vices either fall 
short of or exceed what is right in feelings and in actions, virtue as- 
certains and adopts the mean, 


S: Yes, let us stop. Here he brings out the specific difference between the 
arts and moral virtue: namely, that the matter in which moral virtue works are 

the passions ard actions, The shoanaker's matter is leather or wood, The car- 

pentérts is wood and'l don't know what; not actions, He doesn't work on passions 

and on actions, That is crucial for the essential difference, but a difficulty 

Temains: why put passions and actions together? What is that which unites the 
fito? This is not answered,’ Finding the mean and choosing it: that!s important, 
So the choosing, the choice, presupposes the finding, naturally, The man who 
chooses the right but is not able to find it by himself -- is he truly virtuous? 
Is he truly virtuous who has always to listen to someone else; and then he will * 
obey, the'good boy, but vill he be a good man? That is the question and that is, 
of course, very crucial for the whole status of moral virtue, Let us go on, 


ET A 


0: Hence while in respect of its substance and the definition that states 
, what it really is in essence virtue is the observance of the mean, in 
point of excellence and rightness it is an extreme, 


S: Yes, now this is very difficult, very difficult, for me at least, Now the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the mean can be stated as follows -- I mean, against 
the grossest misunderstandings, “Here we have the two extremes and then we have 
a mean, Now Aristotle would say, the true mean is never that, That's not a 
true mean, That's a kind of mere compromise, The true mean is always on a high- 
er level; always, Well, fron the Politics where this is made absolutely clear: 
democracy, oligarchy, all the extremes, The mean, polity, higher, and aristocra- 
cy, still higher, also a mean, Now why are they higher? Answer: because a new 

(|Primeirle enters viich is absent fron both, In other words, it's not sufficient 
to say that a polity is a regime which preserves the advantages of denocracy 
while foresaking its disadvantages, and the same regarding oligarchy, That is 

» not enough, It doesn't bring out the positive principle; Now the positive 
Principle is stated: democracy is concerned with freedom, mere freedom without 
any qualification, oligarchy with wealth, and the polity is concerned with sone 
fom of virtue, This is a new principle, An aristocracy is concerned with vir- 
iue as a whole, That's the Aristotelian teaching -- what he means, But here, 
very strangely, he says what is essential to moral virtue is not rank, (that's 
good), but being a mean, It's very hard to understand, very hard, How can we 
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explain that? I mean, it is of no use to turn to the Metaphysics about the def- 
inition of excellence and that kind of thing. This is surely Very strange on 
the face of it. Now let us look, Let us look at it from a practical point of 
view, the comparison with gymastics, The man who finds the right diet, the 
right training, for this individual circumstanced as he and'he alone is . . . (a 
fex inaudible words). Now let us apply this to'anger, fear, whatever it may be. 
The case of the gymastic trainer is, of course, much better, much simpler, than 
thet of the moral man because'the gymnastic trainer knows for what purpose:. he 
should become the best runner, the best wrestler, whatever it may be, The end is 
determined, But what is the end here in moral virtue? With a view to what 
should he now temper his anger in this and this way and on another occasion an- 
other man in that and that vay? With a view to what? Where is the end? Where 
is the end? The end was said to be ~- never forget that -- happiness, But what 
do we know about happiness? We know only virtue is the core of happiness, So 
we are back where we are: virtue, or more simply stated, the virtuous action, is 
done Zor its ovn sake, whereas what the gymnastic trainer describes and what his 
student does serves an end different from the prescribed action, Here the pre- 
scribed action is said to be the end, This is, I think, the fundamental diffi- 
culty of the whole discussion and, of course, I do not for one moment believe 
that Aristotle didn't knor the difficulty, but this is the fundamental difficul- 
ty, I believe, of the whole thing, ‘The assertion that virtue is essentially a 
mean between two extremes and not ld this not be connected with the 
fact that the end vith'a view to wl inction is made is left in the 
dark? This, I believe, is the real difficulty. Now Mr, Hedtes, you wanted to 
say sonething? 


Q: (To the effect that the end which Dr, Strauss had in mind was the lew.) 


Yes, but oh God, Mr. lichtee. Sure, it's wonderful , . . (a few inaudible 
ords) to say the brave man does not run away from the enemy when the law tells 
him here you mst stand -- the law, of course, or the commanding officer; it 
doesn't make any difference because the commanding officer has his power by vir- 
tue of the law; that's simple, But if the law is bad, 


: But the law is the lam, 
S: Eeee -- now, no, As Aristotle in his wisdom seid, the legal is somehor 
Just, He doesn't say the legal is the just; meaning thet ary law is better than 
complete absence of it. 


: I think this difficulty runs all through here, 


S: Yes, sure, but that doesn't mean -- I mean, to cross reference to other 
difficulties doesn't face the difficulty, That doesn't solvo it, 


Q: (Inaudible -- refers to the legislator), 

8: Yes, but the legislator must, as Plato would put it, look away from, toward 
something in order to make the laws good and Aristotle knew that, I'm sure by 
his om inequalities, -= 


(Sees the solution in the distinction between moral virtue and intellectual 
virtue). 


S: Yes, but that is exactly always the question; sure, Yes, but the question 
with which we are concerned is how far does this fundamental difficulty which we 
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found already in Book I regarding the relationship between happiness and’ moral 
virtue not affect even such’ relative details as the definition of virtue, the 
formal definition of virtue, given in Book II. Now will you be'so good and con- 
tinue in 1108b30 -- where we were, or did I make a slip? Oh no, I'm sorry, Where 
were we now? 


O: We were about to start 110729. "Not every action or passion however aduits 
of the observance of a due mean," 


S: No, that we do not need, Uè cannot possibly read that because it would 
take us too long. Let us turn to 1107233, but we cannot really read this al- 
though it would, of course, deserve & very close study. I would like to say only 
one thing. “hat ve have read is the conclusion of the definition of virtue and 
the whole difficulty is in there, After Aristotle has completed it he wishes to 
make his definition of virtue more precise, more detailed, and then he shows that 
all virtues are in fact means between two extremes, In other vords, we might 
find all kinds of difficulties regarding the definition, but when we look around 
us at the things which are regarded as virtue we find thet as a matter of fact 
in each case there is an excess and a defect, Take the simple case: courage. 
There is something like cowardice, obviously, but there is also, on the other 
hand, something like foolishly bold, however you might call it, Similarly re- - 
garding temperance, regarding sensual pleasures, there is intemperance obviously, 
but there is also a complete abstinence of sense or practically a complete absti- 
nance of Sense, You know, people who would’ eat bricks if someone could make 
then eatable, You know, this kind of thing, and this is a defect saree So now 
Aristotle tries to show this in all cases. Someone may be concerned with honors 
in the sensible way and one may be concerned with every kind of EN he can 
properly get anywhere, including photos in the Sun-Times and in other places; and 
another man may be wholly indifferent to this kind of thing -- that's also not 
good; it's a kind of inhumanity, But in many cases Aristotle is compelled to ad- 
mit that there is no word in the language for that and this is, of course, prob~ 
ably due to the fact that not everyone felt as clearly as Aristotle that every 
virtue is in fact a mean between two extremes. To that extent, this long enumer- 
ation also indicates the difficulty with which we are concerned. Well, people, 
We cannot read all these things, There are quite a few very subtle remarks into 
which we cannot go now. Instead I would like to take up a more general question 
because one can easily get lost in these details, There ere many very fine and 
subtle remarks, of course, Now first there is a question by Mr. NcAtee: "Is 
there any relation which is common to intellectual virtue and moral virtue and 
equipment?" Now equipment is, of course, never virtue, Equipment is low. 


(The question seeus to be whether there is a proportion -- intellectual virtue 
is to moral virtue as uorel virtue is to equiment.) 


S: No, no, no. That you cannot say, No. 


Would you say all virtues are means? 


S: All moral virtues are means according to Aristotle, The case of justice is 
very special -- 


Q: Hurder? 
S: Yes, is murder a virtue? What is murder in Aristotle!s lenguage? 


A vice? 


Q 
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S: Wo, A vicious action, because murder can sten from all kinds of habits, It 
can sten from irascibility; it can stem from hatred, I don't know where it can 
sten from, all kinds of things, No, a vicious action, Now what was your point? 
You got that point, ir. Mueller, 

Qj: Ina way, there is a mean with regard to passions. too, relative to a man, 
IB it possible then that the pity that "A" feels is too much pity for "D" to 
feel, according to the analogy of Milo and his -- 


S: Yes, yes, sure -- 


Qj: And would this be true of the virtues? 


S: No, but the same man -- you must look at this =- well, sure, Well, to the 
extent to which you mean now it can be defended, The pity which a general is 
supposed to feel in var or more'specifically in combat is, of course, a differ- 
ent degree of virtue than which, say, a relief nurse is supposed to feel. Yes? 
I suppose, So good, Dut generally speaking, must you not feel a different =- 
this example: when an O-year-old little child lost his or her mother and when a 
50-year-old man lost his father, would not the degree of compassion differ? Qood, 
Now would it not also depend very much on whother the pitying individual has him- 
self suffered a comparable loss at the same time, and if he has not suffered it? 
Obviously, an infinite Variety, ‘The great question is,’ of course, this passage 
I believe -- yes, this point which you raised -- oh yes, I must mention that, 
Can you give me the simple reference to this passage, Mr, Vari, where he speaks 
about the things where there camnot be any mean at all? Yes, lot us read thats 
"mot every action nor every affection (or passion) =- " 


O: ‘The top of page 97, our translation, 
S: Yes, read that, 


0: Not every action or passion however admits of the observance of 
a due mean, Indeed the very names of some directly imply evil, for 
instance malice, shamelessness, envy, and, of actions, adultery, theft, 
murder, All these and similar actions and passions are blamed as being 
bad in themselves; it is not the excess or deficiency of them that we 
blame, It is impossible therefore ever to go right in regard to them -- 
one must always be wrong; nor does right or wrong in their case depend 
on the circumstances, for instance, whether one commits adultery with the 
right woman, at the right time, and in the right manner, , . . 


You see, he can make jokes if he wants to. 


O: ... the mere commission of any of them is wrong, One might as well 
suppose there could be a due mean and excess and deficiency in acts 
of injustice or covardice or profligacy, which would imply that one could 
have a medium amount of excess and of deficiency, an excessive amount 
of excess and a deficient amount of deficiency, 


S: Well, good, In other words, then you could say he is a virtuous nan be- 
cause he is a moderate man; he is moderate in his cowardice, I mean, which is a 
subtlety but which is, of course, also an obscuring subtlety and therefore we 
should better not try with that, Nov this point -- this is extremely important 
-- I'm sorry lir. Mueller, I must not forget that -- extremely important, as lir, 
Vari pointed out, because -- for me, at least, it is very important because it 
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flatly contradicts what I bélieve, But let us leave it only at this question; 
let us try to understand it, “What is the cognitive status of this remark? There 
are certain passions, say envy, which are simply bad, You cannot say he is a 
virtuous man because he is moderately envious. If he is envious he's a bad man: 
very simple for Aristotle, And also you cannot say someone is -- how shall I 
say -- murdered at the right time and the right place: impossible, Aristotle 
says that; perfectly clear, no ambiguity, What is the cognitive status? How do 
we know it? 


0: Itts an assertion, 


S: Yes, very well, It's an assertion supported by what? These things are 
called -- when people speak of murder they mean a bad action, So, And there 
cannot be a mean, Very good, ‘This, I think, is a beautiful case of what Aris 
totle means: the "that! without giving the "why." You remember that: the key 
passage in the first book, The "that" is sufficient, We know that murder is 
bad, That is something fron which we start. If it is bad there cannot possibly 
be a right mean: perfectly clear, But naturally we mst say, if only in order to 
fight evil men -- we mst know why people generally hold everywhere that murder 
is bad, We must do that, Aristotle doesn't do it, but we must do it and we can 
be sure that Aristotle has not completely neglected to giving thought to this 
matter, But here he doesn't do it and surely the statement as it is made makes 
absolute sense, practically, Ultimately -- stated with some theoretical precis- 
ion -- why do we not know here the "zy" and only the'that'? Because we do not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the human good with a view to which we make these 
definite assertions: murder is always bad and envy is always bad, We are still 
on the vay to ite 


Q: But doesn't he sort of give a why in line 25 here where he says there can 
De neither an excess nor a deficiency? Isn't he saying that by definition ex- 
cess is nob a mean and ty definition deficiency is not a mean? Isn! that sort 
of a "why"! 


S: Yes, but you must admit, a circular "why," /The questioner agrees.7 Yes, 
that's no good, 


Qo: Robin Hood made the point that theft isn't always bad. 


S: Yes, well, other people have made the same thing, This question, by the 
way -- Aristotle discusses this subject almost in these terms in the first half 
of Book III; namely, when he discusses the difficulty -- to determino what is 
the right thing in given circumstances ~~ which is an indirect way of taking it 
wp. lr, Mueller, what was your point? 


Qa: Well, it's partly answered possibly, but the question I raised before, vir- 
ide being the mean relative to us: the "us! is a little bit unclear ~- relative 
to different men just as one would feel pity in different ways towards different 
people on different occasions, as the prudent man would judge, so with courage == 
so possibly with courage, so possibly with justice -- 


S: Yes, yes, sure, Surely, that is the problem with which we are concerned, 
For exemple, well, lot us say this -- but I'm anticipating what we have’to dis- 
cuss next time, Yes, in the case of courage: now courage does not mean, of 
course, always to expose oneself to the danger of death because that is the over- 
bold fellow, The truly courageous man will sometimes run away, The coward will 
always run away, The over-bold fellow will never run aay, and the courageous 
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man will take his stand when it is noble to take his stand, Which are these ca~ 
ses? You are confronted on the Midway at 12 o'clock in the night by an armed 
gengster who asks you for your money, Is it ignoble for you or for me to give 
him the money? I believe most of us would say it is not ignoble, It is not -- 
how shall I say -- a sign of resplendent courage -- but surely à sensible man 
would give him his money because he would say my life is more valuable than 
money, But there can be other cases, For example, if it is someone with his 
weetheart, I believe they call it, and the question is that he should surrender 
his sweetheart to these people, That would be a different case, Would it not? 
Would it be different from money? Obviously. So where to draw the line? Now 
with a view to what? If you say in the first case it's clear that life is a high- 
er good than money and especially the, I suppose, limited amount of money you are 
likely to carry at that time and place, then there is no question, But obviously 
salvation of life is not the highest consideration because then you could never 
get an army -- on the basis that the preservation of life of the individual is 
the highest good for that individual, So, well, in practice we know what hap- 
pens, We will say if he is commanded to stop on that lost, forlorn post he must 
stop there, And so, Then there come different occasions: how to behave as a 
prisoner of war, We have seen the case of Powers, You have read the case of the 
prisoners of wer in Korea which are very difficult to judge for anyone who wasn't 
in that situation, And so there are, then, these interesting borderline cases, 
In other words, regarding the simple cases no one has ary doubt about that, but 
the interesting cases are the borderline cases because they show the fundamental 
difficulty, With a vier to what do you make your choice? And you cannot popsi- 
bly say with a vier to preservation of life, ‘That's impossible because then a 
soldier has no standard anymore, nor a policeman, for that matter, nor everyone 
of us involved in certain tough situations, So what is that standard? If you 
say nobility then you say something and also nothing because what is the noble? 
How do you define the noble thing in'the circumstances? That is the difficulty 
ch Aristotle doesn't solve for us, and the solution which he gives, as the 
nomos dictates, is good enough for most practical purposes but not for'all and 
jot for the most important ones because you have to raise the question, is the 
nomos sound or unsound, The nomos may tell you to do these and these things and 
Fou Will be shot, in war especially, if you don't obey the nonos. But it may be 
an unreasonable nomos, So you have to go beyond that, This is exactly the ques~ 
tion which I would Tike briefly to discuss coherently. 


“Now Aristotle begins very clearly in the first book, Happiness has its 
core, virtue, bub in such a way that virtue is inferior in dignity to happiness, 
Virtue is praiseworthy but happiness is venerable (timion), And naturally vir- 
iue is primarily moral virtue, Aristotle doesn't give a reason for that, He 
just does it, and he devotes Books II to V to moral virtue, And of course the 
understanding of moral virtue will probably lead us to the insight that maybe we 
have to go beyond moral virtue, higher than moral virtue, but this is not devel~ 
oped here in any way, Let us limit ourselves for the time being to moral virtue, 
The morally virtuous man chooses the noble and just things for their own sake, 
That's a definite assertion of Aristotle, He derives enjoyment fron acting mor- 
ally, as such, If-he does it for any other reason then he is tolerable but he 
is not a moral man, not a good man,” He must not do the moral things as means for 
an end, So Aristotle rejects, then, that we can call utilitarianism; utilitari- 
anism being the position according to which morality is useful or expedient for 
such things as preservation of life, for living with others, and'so on, in dif- 

Er ways represented by the Epicureans and by Hobbes, Hobbes, in his work On 


The Citizen (De Cive), chapter 3, paragraphs 31 to 32, should be read, That's a 
with Aristotlets 


| 
| 


Very important statement especially also because it takes issue 
definition of virtue as mean; and he rejeots that, 
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Q: Tho does? 
s 


: Hobbes in De Cive in the given place, 


Q: (Asks for repetition of the place cited.) 


S: De Cive, chapter 3, section 31 to 32. So Aristotle surely rejects utilitar- 
oral virtue is not for the sake of something else but it is its own 
end, But on the other hand, Aristotle also is not -- Aristotle occupies a mean 
position between utilitarianism, on the one hand, and what I shall roughly call 
moralism, and that I will explain now, Moralism I would define as the view that 
morality is the highest thing or the only thing of absolute worth, This is the 
position taken especially by Kant, who consistently opposes eudenonism, namely 
concern with happiness, You know, this was the admitted principle by all moral 
philosophy up to Kant and Kant rejects it, and consistently because’whenver you 
speak of moral virtue and moral virtue is not the seme as happiness, then happi- 
ness somehow threatens the status of moral virtue, Therefore it must at least 
be dislodged from the position which it had traditionally occupied. In Kant you 
have to read especially the beginning of his Foundations of the Mc 
Morals, The first two pages are wonderfully revealing of Kant's position, Nar 
Yent himself knew that he had a preparation in that: namely, in Rousseau, He 
himself said of Rousseau that Rousseau has brought hin into right shape, Now 
Rousseau's position is not so elaborate and so technically clear as that of Kent, 
but sone points are very clear, Again, in Rousseau not everything is equally re~ 
vealing, His Discourse on the Sciences and Arts, his first publication, is most 


revealing in this respect, 


Rousseau uses the term conscience'and he calls conscience the sublime 
science of the simple souls, Everyone has, possesses by nature, the knorledge 
required for acting morally and precisely the sophisticated people are those mor- 
ally endangered because a kind of subtle science overlays this simple and sub- 
lime science, Now ultimately, however, there’ is a background to this vier, and 
if I may sound like a sociologist, believe me, I do not mean’ it as a sociologist. 
Behind what Kant stated eventually with the greatest clarity, prepared decisive- 
ly by Rousseau, there is this famous movenent called, at least on the European 
continent, the Enlightenment, a movement of the 17th and 18th centuries, which 
exploded, in a way, in the French Revolution but did not necessarily explode, as 
is shown in this country, Now that is the characteristic assertion? The bond 
of society is morality, not merely interest. This is a very powerful stratum of 
the Enlightemment which identifies morality with a well understood interest: you 
know, the utilitarian strain, but that is not essential -- this utilitarian 

ality, But the practical meaning of that is morality is the bond, not religion. 
‘There may be a kind of religion which goes together with morality called natural 
religion, deism, as Kant admitted to some extent, But the key point is morality 
is the core; and you see immediately what a terrific political importance this 
issue has. Only in this period can we say did morality take on this absolute 
| status which it never had before and after, There are some preparations for that 
ipfis certain Stoic teachings, but we cannot go into that. Now prior to the Bn- 
lightenment moralism, the assertion that'moral virtue is the highest or the only 
thing of absolute worth, as Kant puts it, was challenged by both philosophy and 


heology; by both, By theology obviously: faith, religion -- however it is 
k called -- is higher than mere morality. rality is' regarded as 


ndispenseble 
wut it is not sufficient and that is true, of course, in Judaism as well as in 
Christianity, and I have no doubt in Islam as well, I don't believe that a 
really orthodox Huslim, of the Middle Ages surely, would have said that it is 
perfectly sufficient to be a virtuous man without being a Muslim, Is this not 
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true? And the same was, of course, true of Christians and of Jews, But the more 
important thing in our present context is; of course, the philosophic view, Moral 
virtue is not the highest but the highest, particularly, clearly in Aristotle, is 
philosophy, It's hirher than moral virtue, This is also the teaching of Plato. 
Plato seems to have asserted that moral virtue is'the highest but when you look 
nore closely at whet Plato means, say, by justice, you see: that is, to say the 
least, inseparable from philosophy; to say the least, if it is not simply identi- 
cal with philosophy, So if we do[not]see that the absolutization of morality is 
a very particular phenomenon not going together with th: moral consciousness of 
the human race at all tines -- only then are we prepared to understand Aristotle 
specific position, /Note: the second part of the preceding sentence should be 
read as'though the first did not contain a negativi Aristotle does not say, 
believe, that moral virtue is the thing of absolute worth, 


Horr when ve turn to Aristotle's discussion in the Ethics, to the extent to 
which we have read it up to now, we see that he has indicated the problem already 
in the first book, particularly by the relation between what I called, for con- 
venience sake, the scientific definition of virtue and the where he brings 
in the things said about virtue; as it were, the minor of that syllogism -- the 
najor being the scientific definition and the things said the minor, and then he 
reaches a conclusion, Nov let us try to understand that; and let us assme from 
the outset what we will see later very clearly in the tenth book, that thinking, 
understanding, is the most important thing, Dut from every point of view: even 
for those who will not devote thensolves to a life of thinking there is surely a 
need for control of the passions, I mean, it is obvious from every point of view 
From every point of view sone control of the passions is obviously necessary, and 
therefore one could very vell say, well, what are the noreal virtues? The proper- 
ly controlled passions, And this control requires habituation, Someone born 
with very strong irascibility will need a very long period of controlling his 
savage beast, anger, Habituation rather than instruction because to realize that 
io be constantly angry whenever you are opposed in any matter, however trivial -= 
that this is foolish -- this insight can be acquired in one second, so to speak; 
surely in two minutes, Dut this is by no means sufficient, the learning, The 
nost important thing here is the habituation, 


But what is the status of moral virtue? Virtue is the core of happiness, 
That's one assertion, Or is it not eventually the means to happiness? And this 
is, of course, an entircly different proposition, In the latter case happiness 
would be the theoretical perfection, the end with a view to which the passions 
are to be controlled, You control the passions in order to have a clear head, 
and obviously the passions, the uncontrolled passions, are’ incompatible with 
clear thinking, as you can find out by empiri, empirically, every day without 
having to read the Journal of Abnormal ogy. Or you can also take another 
point-of view: is there nob, after All s very om not, after all, a very massive end which we all recognize 
as indispensable and with a view to which we mst somehow understand moral vir- 
tue, the control of the passions in particular? Sure: society, in general; liv- 
ing together (sweet saying), Moral virtue is obviously also needed for living 
together, Well, let us take a group of'men none of whom is ever thinking of de- 
voting his life to thinking, Obviously, if they do not exercise a certain de= 
gree of self control of their ears, their loves, their angers, they cannot live 
together well, So there are, then, two ends which we surely must recognize -liv- 
ing together, society, or as Aristotle would say, the polis; end the other is 
thinking—with a view to which moral virtue would have to be understood ultimate- 
ly. And if ve look at these ends we can perhaps find the reasons for all these 
mere'facts given now. For exemple, why is murder generally regarded as bad? I 
mean, without going into any deeper question we can simply say that society is 
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inconpatible wit! 


the permission of murder; incompatible, Society is not incom- 


patible with killing, but the killing must be done when and where and to whom it 
is properly applied, ise, which is roughly defined by the law, And we find also 


all other things. This 


ill do. 


Now at any rate, however this may be, Aristotle leaves it undecided which of 


7 the two ends is here at’ the back and he probably means both ends somehow enter. 
Contemplation, thinking, can be the end only for a few. Wow why not forget about 
jb these few who are so rere and don't play a great role? Why not forget about 


then? 


io joe 


Now this I think we must understand in order to come closer to the true 
es of Aristotle's thinking, If I say the end is society and I have to under- 


stand all moral virtue in the light of society -- Hobbes is a reuarkably clear 
representative of this view in this section to which I referred you. Hobbes 
sinply says the end is peace and all moral virtues have to be understood as means 


for peace, 
story, tithout questi 
believe, when we turn to Machiavelli because Machiavelli's whole doctrine is 


based 


Worally virtuous means to be a peaceable man, That's part of the ° 
but it is not sufficient and we see this most clearly, I 


on this principle: all virtues are to be understood as means for the polis, 


for the city, the political society, and of course the city doesn't denand merely 
peaceableness -- this was Hobbes! somewhat narrow view -- because the city also 


eeds 
being 
ient, 


soldiers and Hobbes forgot about that for some strange reasons, part of it 
his own absolute distaste for danger, But this is, of course, not suffic- 
He has much more serious reasons, 


So Machiavelli takes the broad view, Whatever the habits which the city as 
a rule requires: these are virtues, ood, But what does the city require? That 
are the ends? Surely self-preservation of the city, surely its prosperity, its ^ 


glory; it's roughly these 


hings: independence of foreign domination, prosperity, 


and glory, And whatever is required by these things is good and the habits re- 


ired with a view to these things are the virtu 


It's a defensible position, 


but what is the difficulty -- and that is, I think, the reason rhy Aristotle 


cones 


ity, and its prestige 


leads 


and anything obstructing that end is bad, This follows necessar: 


Well? Is this ken -- independence of the political community, prosper- 
- the sufficient? The Machiavellian assertion necessarily 
to liachiavelianism; necessarily. Anything conducive to that end 


general feeling would be there mst be something higher in the light of vhich the 
city determines what is right and wrong, higher than its selfish interest, the 


collective self. 
day the view that the national interest is the highest consider: 


terest, e all somehow feel that, Therefore when ve hear to- 


affairs -- that it will ordinarily prevail we all know but that it is the highest 


consideration is, of course, subject to that question, linst we not make a 


tinction between the national interest, say, of the Congo, and the national’ in- 
terest of France? I mean, this concession we must make to General deGaulle, I 
believe, In other words, we say also, in old fashioned language, between a civi- 


lized 


society and an uncivilized, Where does this cone in here? Where has Hach- 


iavelli supplied for that properly? He has not provided for that properly and 
Aristotle’ tries to do that, There must be something higher than the interest of 


the polis, narrowly conceived, if we are to have a decent society, It makes 
sense, Now how does Aristotle get out of this difficulty? Schematically, his 


answer is very simple, The city as a whole mst aim at virtue, The city as a 
(whole must aim at virtue, and Aristotle says, indeed, no city has ever done it 
properly, but still, that doesn't do away with the soundness of the demand, So 
the polis must be in the service of moral virtue. iforal virtue must be higher 


than 


the polis. It cannot be understood merely as a means for the polis. It is a 


defensible and I think even a necessary assertion, And now there is & strange 


thing 


if you think in specific terms, as you have to think in everything and es- 
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pecially in moral matters, about these two ends, heterogeneous ends, the polis 
and thinking, you see that what these two different ends require regarding con- 
trol of’ the passions is not altogether dissimilar, to make an understatement, For 
example, it is clear that a man who is habitually intemperate, habitually coward- 
ly, habitually irascible -- and what the other vices‘ are -- is neither a good ci- 
tizen nor apt to think,” There are even other things, subtler things, which are 
necessary. For" exemple, a city cannot exist without having people vho are born ' 
to command: say, ermies. Dorn to comand: I mean, you need these kind of people, 
and they can be very obnoxious from tine to time because they almost invariably 
know that they are born to command and they do -- well, I think General deGaulle 
and General Montgomery are good contemporary examples of this kind of thing -- 
but they are obviously very useful mon, Now if you elaborate that you cons close 
to what Aristotle means by magnanimity: a man who claims high honors while deserv- 
ing high honors, Yes, but there is something else, The magnenimous man -- this 
great Virtue which Avistotle will praise so highly in the fourth book -- however 
also has something to do with the thinking man, the thinker, who for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons -- namely, because he sees so'clearly the ephemeral character of 
everything human -- is also, for this reason, magnanimous, does not take the petty 
things very seriously, 


So in brief: somehow, by a strange artifice of nature, one could say, nature 
has so arranged things that the thinker and the polis require roughly the sane 
kind of habits, roughly the moral virtues, and to that extent moral virtue, I 
think, can be said to be natural in Aristotle's sense, There is a kind of strange 
artifice which is ultimately not so strange if you think of the definition of man, 
len is‘ the animal which’ possesses logos, which possesses speech, and speech 
points, on the one hard, to speaking, communication, society, and on the other 
hand to thinking; so that, in other words, the rationality of man is the common 
ground for that, But the crucial practical implication is this: that the require- 
nents of thinking and the requireuents of society are not altogether identical, 
Thera are certain subtleties, The Aristotelian doctrine of virtues, as developed 

čer on, especially in the concrete parts, second half of Book III to the end of 
Bool V -- this is, when you think a bit about it, to a large extent obviously 
necessary if men are to live together in a non-savage mamner, And yet on the 
other hand there is also a certain excess. There is sone splendor, sone 
which is not sufficiently understood in terms of the utilitarian’ purposes of mor- 
al virtue, but because it reflects the highest perfection of man, thinking, I be- 
lieve roughly this is vhat Aristotle has in mind in the Ethics, He does not say 
this in this form, but he says only one thing very clearly in the tenth book: 
that the highest perfection of man is thinking, And the question arises, what's 
the relation of the thinking to moral virtue, and that is not made clear, not 
made clear at all, Tho best commentary on this subject in Aristotle you vould 
find in the other Ethics, in the Budenian Ethics, towards the end, where he 
speaks of two types of morality, the gentleman's morality and another kind of mor- 
ality which is not the gentleman's morality. And, of course, in concrete terms 
the question is this: must the thinker be a gentleman in the sense in which the 
gentlenan understands the gentlenan? That is a question wich Socrates answered 
quite clearly with no. Aristotle answers it, in fact, also with no, but not as 
Clearly, That is Aristotle's special delicacy and tact in these natters, 


I think if one tries to understand a book which is really worth studying 
then the question always must be -- I mean, a book of depth -- where does the’ au~ 
thor stand? From what point of view does he look at things? And I would say, at 
least in the cases where I have dont the necessary study, I have found that the 
author says fron the very beginning, ‘or close to the beginning, exactly where 
he stands in the precisest possible form, but we don't read it, We don't read it 
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seriously enough, Now Aristotle had said on page two in the ordinary editions 
what is his kind of inquiry, And he calls it, gives it a name, some kind of po- 
litical understanding, politiketis; and he distinguishes very clearly in the con- 
text from the simple political understanding, the political understanding which 
‘the statesman and legislator need, And it is very closely related to that, as is 
indicated by the fact pointed out by some of you that when Aristotle has to de- 
fine what is the'right action in specific terms: as the nomos would say, the work 
of the nonotetis, of the legislator -- but it is not identical with that. Aris- 
totle!s point of view is not'identical, “Aristotle looks in the direction of the 
legislator but he looks also, as it were, higher at the same time, end this is, I 
think, the point of view from which one must understand the Ethics in general, 
and ultimately every individual utterance in particular, li, Kirwan, 


Q: I'm confused, Initially it was established that moral virtue is a means to 
happiness and then a means to the polis also -= 
S: Yes, what is happiness? Yes, well, all right, say happiness, But then the 

question arises, what's happiness? We have only been given a very general ansvar: 
the activity of the specifically human in an excellent manner, But what is that 
activity of the’ specifically human in the most excellent manner? “Thinking, You 
see, lre Kirwan, I believe the difficulty which everyone like you, ise, who has 
bome training in Thomas, has when discussing the Ethics can be stated very simply, 
Iwill give sone examples whenever I find thon very clearly in Thomas! commentary; 
/ then I will tell you where the difference shows, I mean, the key question which 
must have bothered everyone of you from the vory beginning is this: what is the 
cognitive status of the moral principles according to Aristotle? This question 
is extrenely difficult to answer in Aristotle, Very orudely you can say, and n 
people have said it -- all classical scholars say it all the tine -- the princi- 
ple is the generally accepted principles of Greek morality. Now Aristotle would, 
of course, be a disgraceful philosopher if he had identified himself with the 
Prejudices of his community, That's absolutely out of the question, I mean, oc- 
casionally he adopts then, for limited purposes, naturally, but not fundamentally, 
That's out of the question, But Thomas! answer is very clear: there are first 
principles of the practical reason just as there are first principles of theoret- 
ical reason,’ Dut in Aristotle there is no reference to first principles of prac- 
tical reason, (mumber one), Number two: the other answer which is more specific 
of Thomas is that there is 2 habit of moral principles called symdarisis, as 
you know, and this can be loosely translated b; conscience; so to speak, the gen- 
eral part of the conscience, The very term is wholly alien to Aristotle. ‘That 
doesn't exist, Therefore the Aristotelian position is different here from the 
Thomistic position and I mst emphasize this point, 


Q: Iwas not thinking of Thomas, I was trying to understand the sense where for 
lachizvelli the end of the city is self-preservation, prosperity and prestige; 
for Aristotle we must go above this and to go above this’ is to go to moral virtue, 
So in a sense it's a means, i.e, to control the passions, and also an end -= 


S: Yes, that is the difficulty, You see, that is the difficulty. I can state 
| it very simply. For the philosopher, for the thinker, moral virtue vould be a 
means, For the non-philosopher moral virtue is the end, In other words, the 
highest at which he can aim is to love moral virtue for its own sake and not 
merely as a means for the grandeur of the city. That's clear. Nov I can also -- 
let we see, I have here a note which I çan read to you, 
Horal knowledge in Aristotle: well, what are the first reflections which we 


can reconsírüct, as it were, when reading the book and considering the difficul- 
L ties? First, it must be a kind of knowledge which does not require theoretical 


" 
v 
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wisdom, for otherwise all except the few are condemned to imaorality, That's the 
difficulty of Plato in the Republics; I mean, or they have this very problematic 
morality which the non-philosophers have in the Republic. This is clear, but an- 
| other reason for this: the wise man may not be particulérly concerned vith large 
i 


arts of moral knorledge, If you considerllOTb25, following, what Aristotle says 
there about one of the virtues connected with honors, you see -- I think you 
sense it there -- this is not something with which Aristotle himself, in his own 
life, or meh of his kind, would ever be concerned, Dut the non-philosophic man, 
the citizen, is legitimately very much concerned with that, Hore generally stat- 
ed, the wise man does not'neod moral virtue as such, i.e, as choiceworthy for its 

+ own sake, because his end, thinking, obviously demands it, You see, but moral 
virtue as defined is to choose morality as choiceworthy for its om sake, This 
becomes questionable in the light of the highest end, In other words, the wise 
man has a criterion for choice: what is conducive to thinking and also for think- 
ing in the circumstances in which he is now -- a criterion which the non=wise man 

4^ lacks. Now the non-wise man can take tho greatness of the city as the end, on 
the highest level, but this end is not high enough because it docs not give him a 
criterion for distinguishing between a merely powerful and prosperóus city and a 
city which deserves true respect; which is, I mean, not only prosperous and 

Je wealthy, but also truly civilized, And this he gets in this way, But we must 

gG" read much more to answer that. Yes? 


Qo: I wonder if you vould say whether you think Aristotle's doctrine that the 
end of a polis is ultimately reconcilable to the ends of a thinking man or the 
philosopher through institution of moderation which is requisite to both of those 
-- is this vier of Aristotle ultimately in conflict with the view of Plato that 
the ends of the philosopher are in conflict with that of a polis as represented 
by the execution of Socrates, 


S: To, no, that's not so simple, The execution of Socrates proves only that 
the city of Athens as constituted at that time was defective, It docsn't prove 
in itself anything against the polis, Proof: in the Laws, Plato sketches a polis 
in which Socrates could never have been condemned to death, So in other words, 
fron this point of view the polis is not essentially incompatible with philosophy. 
There is ordinarily a tension, perhaps, but this, I mean, one can say for the 
tine being, Now in Aristotle, I believe, the same is true, As described in the 
Politics, a city which is a good city does not necessarily contain within itself 
PRELosophys' does not necessarily, When you look at the section about the parts 
of the city, the parte which a city absolutely needs and needs for its perfection, 
‘A mo philosophers, Plato, in the Republic and indirectly in the Laws, asserts 
there must be philosophers, And a medieval Aristotelian has stated this very 
nicely, the Aristotelian view: that the city needs as city only one’ kind of 
teacher, if we disregard the teachers of military arts and rhetoric, which goes 
without saying, They are priests, The city as city does not need the philoso~ 
phers, And this is so and, of course, this is a great question, Somehow, from 
Aristotle's point of’ vier, surely philosophy is necessary for the perfection of * 
ia man, as the question, to guarantee at least that the city is, to a certain extent, 
open to philosophy although it can oxist somehow without philosophy -- this is 
guaranteed, I believe, by moral virtue as Aristotle defines it in his Ethics, 
loral virtue, as defined by Aristotle in his Ethics, is not identical wth what 
the common sense of mankind everywhere says to be moral virtue, You only have to 
read vhat he says about the more refined moral virtues like urbanity and grace- 
fulness and so, thich today would be called merely aesthetic, I believe, and 
waich Aristotle regards as moral virtues, In other words, the concern of the 
city, at least in its higher parts, with refinements, which develops without the 
doings of philosophers -- there are always poets and such people, and sculptors 
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and so, around, This points somehow to philosophy in Aristotlets view, Now did 
I answer that question to the satisfaction of the one who raised it? I forgot 
now who it was. /Apperently received an affirmative reply./ 


Qj: Winston Churchill was praising very highly the German enemy curing the hard- 
eSt, critical == 


S: Yes, Rommel, Yes. 


Qz: And I would imagine if he caught his soldiers doing that he would have pun- 
ished them, 


S: Yes, surely if he would have been killed by a Dritish bomb and Churchill 
wouldn't have cried for one moment, Sure, But; this doesn't mean, of course == 
this'is one of the great things in men: that they can aduire their cnenies, I 
mean, this is at least the way in which one would have to look at it from the 
point of view of the classical thinkers, To love the enemies is a difficult 
thing. But men -- I mean, at least men who are not completely stupid -- cannot 
help admiring first rate enemies, Obviously you have to do that. Churchill vs. 
Rommel, for example. I mean, ‘do you mean to say this is a sign of the fact that 
the polis points beyond itself? You can admire the enemy general ás a general, 
That's very good, “So that is perfectly true, As a matter of fact, all these 
predicates we give, just, moderate, urbane, or whatever it may be, are, of 
course, essentially not limited to the members of’ the particular polis or even 
of the particular nation. Obviously not. I mean; therefore, it is so absurd -= 
this view which now is so powerful that they mean, of course, only Greeks, And 
Aristotle never meant -- I mean, we can prove it from Aristotle's own books: 
when he speaks of Carthage, which was not a Greek city, and praises it at least 
as highly as he praises thè most highly praised Greek cities, That is absolute 
nonsense, of course, Well, we have read the story about Priam in the first book 
of the Ethics, who, according to all ordinary notions, was a barbarian and Aris- 
totle treats him as a perfect’ gentlenan, I mean, these people, I think, judge 
nore or less in a strange way, a very complicated and inverted vay, from their 
own narrommesses to the narrownesses of great thinkers, They simply don't know 
what a thinking man is, That is true, I mean, I say this without any harshness 
although’ it sounds harsh, But this reminds me of something which a man who was, 
in a wey, my teacher said -- Husserl, who discussed a certain logical theory, 
and then he proved its absurdity and he called this an absurd doctrine, Foot- 
note: when I call these doctrines ebsurd I do not mean to say harsh things about 
these men; absurd has here a strictly objective meaning -- which, of course, 
made it worse, naturally, Good, That I cannot help, But it is -- well, Aris- 
totle says man is a political animal, He means man and not the Greck; obvious- 
ly not. He could have said a Greek is a political animal, 


Qj: Ihave two questions, one very general, In regard to your censure on go- 
ike into other writings, especially into the logical parts == 


S: No, you mist have understood my qualification, If you know this other 
writing of Aristotle better than you know the Bthics then it's fine, but if you 
know it less well than the Ethics then it is of very dubious value. 


Qj: Are you suggesting that we can't start to understand the reasoning that is 
iloninent in the Bthics unless we understand the reasoning put forth in these 
other logical --~ 


S: But I absolutely deny that, Look at whom Aristotle addresses here or in 
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the Politics, In the case of the doctrine of the soul he makes it perfectly 
clear that a very crude version of the doctrine of the soul is perfectly suffi- 
cient for his purpose, Now what is true of the doctrine of the soul is, of 
course much truer of logic proper, 


Qj: But-ientt it true that when we're reading the Ethics wetre not getting the 
basic teaching which is being put forth to these citizens; that even by the very 
fact that we sit here criticizing the book, going back and forth, that it shows 


S: You mean, we, I mean, the best of us and in us is addressed by Aristotle 
to the extent to which he gives some kind of political science, some kind of po- 
litical understanding or science; not the political science proper. Tn other 
words, ve are not’ addressed qua gentlemen but qua; somehow, theoretical men, 
That's true, Yes, but still, you must not forget, let us be really practical 
men, We, given the present circumstances -- it is possible to be trained in po- 
litical science without being trained in philosophy. I mean, that is one of the 
data of the situation and, as they say in social science,’ this data is given, You 
must have heard that, So we have to live with that, Now, therefore, since most 
of you -- I know some of you are exceptions -- have not had any training in 
these things, and I would say or perhaps only a very bad training which is worse 
than no training, it is mch better if we limit ourselves to vhat we can try to 
understand with our available means, You know, That I think is common sense =- 
io do that. I do not wish to blame Mr, Vari for that, but I used him, as it 
were, as a kind of guinea pig to bring out sone of these problems with which I 
=- Mir, Varie 


Qg: llsybe because thera wasn't sufficient time, but you didn't discuss what 
HMistotlets reasoning is about continuous divisibility, . e . 


S: Well, don't believe one thing: that I can understand every passage in the 
Ethics; it's very, very tough, But as I understood it, it's this: well, you all 
Taon that a continuum is, a continuum as distinguished from numbers which are 
discontinuous or discrete, Every continuum is infinitely divisible, The modern 
mathematicians have beautiful expressions of that, has sonething to 
do with thate Into this kind of thing we don't have to go. Now why is it rele- 
vant here? Now take anger, and there can be something which we would ordinarily 
call an extreme of anger where apoplexy immediately follows, and then an extreme 
of the absence of anger -- somcone does atrocious things to him and he just 
shrugs his shoulders, And it is impossible to find here a discontinuity s= 
sible to say this is another kind of anger, These are all degrees of anger and 
there is no discontinuity between the extreme anger and the extremely little an= 
ger, Is this intelligible? That is shat he means, And he says in spite of 
this continuity of the matter with which we deal a discontinuity enters when we 
come to speak of virtue and vice because then we distinguish between the right 
anger and the wrong anger, There is a discontinuity. Is this not clear? But 
you do not understand the problem of this rightness and wrongness if you do not 
see that it refers to a continuity in the matter, If the matter were already 
discontinuous, if we had here right anger and here wrong anger, that would be 
very simple; It would be very simple and we would say, well, those who feel the 
right enger, here,‘ they are good men; those who feel the wrong anger are bad, 
But, unfortunately, the continuity; and where does this cone in? And then Aris- 
toile can only give, to begin with, this very formal distinction: not too much, 
not too little, And he refines it a bit more by saying the too much and too 
little is not mathematically, ariihmetically, defined but is defined with a view 
to the individual in these individual circumstances, This, of course, leaves 
open the question which we raise all the time: with a view to what does he say 
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this is the right thing? Common sense, the knowledge of the "that," as Aristotle 
Would call it, is of great help and if someone would say a father, maybe, is more 
entitled to be angry towards his child than the child is entitled to be angry 
towards his father, this makes sone sense, Otherwise, I believe -- at least 
those of us born up to a certain year. Good. And similar, certain general 
rules of this kind make Sense, but they are, of course, not specific enough. 
There may be situations in which the son may be entitled to be angry with the fa- 
ther’ and also others where the father has no right to be angry with the son, You 
imow; this kind of thing; but here the difficulty arises. But all the difficul- 
ties, one can perhaps say -- I cannot show that but I suspect it -- that Aris- 
totle means that the difficulties are rooted ultimately in this continuity, You 
kno that: the passions are not of different kinds, I mean, of course, fear is 

a different passion from anger, but the particular passion concerned, the vari- 
ous angers are not qualitatively different qua passions. 


(At this point the tape ran out, The following is an almost literal paraphrase 
of the remainder of the session, taken from stenographic notes). 


la The labels of the good and the bad passions are not easy to pick, We have to 

determine then, A particular passion is constant, Anger is always the sane, 
But each act will be different, 

act How do you arrive at the assertion that for most passions the middle way is 

right, with exceptions, like envy etc.? I do not see the cognitive status of 

this, 


S: Ib follows from the general statement, Wherever you speak of virtue there 
can bo two kinds of mistakes, excess or defect. Therefore there always can bo 
too much or too little, 


With the analogy of the continuous line, you divide it, One part is small, 
one part great, This in itself does not say that the smaller part is better 
than the larger, It is "valuo-free," But when wo begin to talk about the pas- 
sions -- for example, anger -- the smaller or lerger part is bed, already intro- ' 
ducing another element, It is impossible to say in general that there is or 
should be "x degree of passion, that on the passiononeter above 70 is not goode 
Tt is much more difficult, To that extent moral science has a higher cognitive 
Tank than medicine, As mere passions they cannot be judged. They have to be 
judged in the circumstances, You can give a crude approximation, but you cannot 
say "always," 


Q: Why is the mean the right way? 


S: When you look around, always when peoplepraise an action as good, it is in 
between deficiency and excess, especially in the case of moral actions, Delica- 
cy is necessary, with onets own eyes to "hit it exactly between wind and water," 
When you cannot take anything away or add anything, when it is really constant, 
You can figure it out for yourself in an action of some interest, Crude cases 
are not so striking; for example, murder, But take the example of the perfect 
hostess: the exact meane 


Q: Is it correct to say that due to the nature of man most of the passions re- 
quire the mean? 


8: Ultimately you can say that, More practically you say that this is a con- 
dinuum: the two ends are in fact never the right thing, In other words, a man 
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insensitive to desire, fear, pity, anger, does not exist or there is something 
wrong with him, Also, the other extreme is impossible. But then since all vices 
are also in between these extremes, the question is which in-between to choose, 
Every human action, good or bad, is in between two theoretical extremes, The dif- 
ference is the right or the wrong in-between. 


In the list of the passions, there are eleven, Do they all have a corres- 
ponding virtue? No, that is not the cese. Most striking is the pession of com- 
passion, a mere passion, i.e. morally neutral for Aristotle, But there are 

\ people who are simply beastly and some who are too soft, The right mean is how- 
ever we might call it, We can cell it gentleness, But Aristotle uses this term 
regarding anger and not mercy. That may have something to do with Greek notions, 

v |In the Rhetoric Aristotle makes clear that a man who has no compassion is bad -- 

y or who has compassion on the wrong occasion, But there is no virtue for thet. 


Q: Wouldn't charis be the virtue? 


That is not quite the same thing, That is gracefulness, 
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e e a . and its good quality was partly due. to the fact that you kept in mind 
our present problem and the alternative to Aristotle so powerful in our age; and 
especially the quotations from Mr, Lasswell were very revealing in this respect, 
Now I have to say a few words before we turn to the discussion, and first the 
terms used by Aristotle, That is very difficult and I do not know whether what 
I am going to say is a solution to the problem, especially to every particular 
passage, But let us first make clear what the terms mean, Aristotle speaks 
first of vhat is ordinarily translated the voluntary and involuntary, following 
our language, especially legal language. But what Aristotle speaks first of 
should be translated spontaneous and non-spontaneous, "This is something which 
‘man has in common with the brutes and which, of course, also children'have, We 
do sone things spontaneously and we can simply say gladly, and other 
things we do not do gladly but only under some coupulsion. The compulsion may be 
compulsion’ proper -- someone forces our hand -- or it may be an indirect work of 
compulsion, ignorance. You know, we are prevented from seeing vhat we do, That 
also not done gladly. Now this is spontaneous and the non-spontaneous and, 
of course, we cannot be held responsible for what we do under duress; and duress 
first literally understood, someone forces you, gripping your hand, to kill an- 
other man, That can happen and indeed no one would ever say you have killed 
that man, That is clear, There are slighter cases which ve will discuss later, 
There is a so-called psychological compulsion. We come to that later, 


Now then we have something else; there is one term which Aristotle uses 
which would correspond grammatically, as it were, to our word will, But this 
precisely is not what he means by will, This is rather wishing, That's wishing 
and these can be very low and insignificant wishes which the scholastics called 
veleitas, veleiti. For example, you wish I were now in bed and didn't have to 
Sit here. And there may also be wishes of a much more powerful kind, You wish 
io be happy; you wish to be healthy, But what we call will is thet mhich Aris- 
totle calls choosing, choice, preference, however you translate it, and this, 
according to Aristotle, never refers to the end but always to means, You wish 
to be healthy but you cannot be said to choose health, You choose to be opera- 
ted upon or not to be operated upon or whatever the case may be, So this in or- 
Ger to make clear very provisionally the meaning of the terms, The grave ques- 
tion is -- which hr, stressed properly -- do we not also choose the 
ends, Is Aristotle not compelled eventually to assert that we also choose the 
ends? This, however, remains dark, The starting point is we choose means to 
ends, Choice, as Aristotle understands it, is always the end result of deliber- 
ation and we do not déliberate about the ends, When physicians come together 
for a deliberation -- Aristotle's favorite example -- they do not deliberate as 
to whether they should heal the patient, but how to heal the patient, and there- 
fore the choice recurs to operation, doing nothing, pills, and so on, Good. 
That is a model for moral action proper. 


f 


1 -- Ar 
y conduct, 


The question of freedom of course comes up, this famous classi: 
totle takes freedom for granted and the basis for that is our ordin: 
We say all the time, by implication and sometimes’ even explicitly, yo 
have acted differently. then someone is punished, wherever it may YG 
ample, in an examination if a student is punished and, say, gets an "P 
does not necessarily imply -- that's interesting -- that he could have gotten a 
"C," "B," or "As" he might have been unable to. Therefore we do not call t 
punishnent except in a metaphoric manner, But if someone is expelled because of 
improper conduct from a university or college the implication is he could have 

Six Lines above: insert "not wherever—" between "Stasy bo? and "for exampl 
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avoided it, He could have done it, Ané also when we praise we say it is a mer- 
itorious action because he chose freely to act in this manner, Now there are 
great difficulties here, great difficulties which were known at all times, There 
were people who denied freedom, so-called determinists already in classical an= 
liquity, but the issue came to the fore in modern times and the most famous dis~ 
cussion up to the present day is still Hobbes! discussion with Bishop Ramole (?), 
hop Ramole representing the traditional Aristotelian position, defending 
freedom, and Hobbes denying it. And Hobbes claized'he can explain all the'poli- 
tical actions in terms of denial eedon: simply, punishment and reward, 
blame and praise, are the things which determine men to act, and if a man in a 
given case acts badly-then in this particular case the pull of desire for the 
thing which he wanted, say money, wes greater than the opposite pull exerted by 
fear of punishn fear of blame, And Hobbes claimed that the whole social 
order can be understood in deterministic terms; and that there is e certain de- 
terminism is implied in the very notion of reward and punishment because of 
counting on the necessary effect of punishment and reward, But this, to come to 
a special point which E mentioned -- there can no longer be fron 
Hobbes! point of view -- this is what Hobbes admits -- moral indignation, This 
fellow had to act in the way he did given the circumstances, It does not follow, 
as you seen to imply, pity, because -- you know, this is a modern, sentimental 
solution, You can also draw the tough solution: we treat him -- how does Locke 
call it? -- as a tiger or a lion or any other savage animal, Do you remember 
ihe passage? Yes, we just hit him over the head, He threatens us; you know, by 
shooting all the time or trying to shoot he is a nuisance and we extirpate hin 
for that, That's all, We don't have to have pity. Our concern with our self- 
preservation prevents us from having pity. But still, in the overall Western 
development the pitiful solution prevailed. 


O: (Inaudible,) 


11, that is another story because Aristotle speaks on the basis of 
freedom and then he says when we are confronted a man where we cemot pos- 
sibly say he did it freely, then we have pity with him or at least indulgence 
for him, Yes, thatts a different story, But I mean the view that because the 
criminal is compelled by social circumstance and so on to act in the way in 
which he acts -- does not necessarily lead to compassion, of course, It can as 
well lead to the opposite conclusion, We, by necessity, extirpate him because 
ve vant to have order in society: follows as naturally as pity, and it would be 
an interesting question, why the present day determinists take the pitying 

and not the harsh side, That would be an interesting question which is not yeb 
quite clear, The difficulty which Aristotle has, of course, is this: the grown- 
up man, virtuous or vicious, is responsible for his acts and therefore properly 
revarded or punished, But in one way he cannot help anymore; the virtuous man 
cannot help but acting virtuously and the vicious man cannot help acting vicious- 
ly, generally speaking, Yes? 


T 


Q: This bothers me very much, Kr. Strauss, Is Aristotle here indirectly at=- 
tacking the freedom of the will by saying it is determined once the habit of 
virtue is into the soul? It seeas to do this, 


S: Yes, it is a great difficulty. 
Qe Because modern behaviorism does the same thing, I can remember as an under- 


graduate years ago when they talked about how a person could not help but act in 
the way they did when they kill somebody -- 
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S: No, no. I mean, whatever he may teach about the grown-up man he would say, 
let us say, the inclination, the poverful inclination which the virtuous man has 
to act virtuously and which the vicious man has to act viciously is no longer un- 
der his control, That has become his second nature, Kevertheless, he is respon- 
sible because he is mede responsible for that inclination which he acquired vol- 
untarily, Yes, but the question is this: let us take the famous case of a child 
fron a slum area, broken home, you know the whole story which you read daily in 
the papers, What can this poor fellow when he is 20 -- to what extent can he be 
held responsible? He never heard anything other. Now Aristotle would question 
the fact, He hoard of the other thing without any question, but he didn't hear 
it in its proper authority, The people who were authoritative for him, his pare 
ents and'his surroundings, used the words "the squares" only in quotation marks, 
you know, and this is evident, This is surely a grave question: to vhat extent 
can such a human being be made fully responsible for what he does? Aristotle has 
roughly this in mind, The child -- yes, sure -- tho child can‘ listen to his par- 
ents, his betters, or cannot listen. Now the child, of course, is not fully re- 
sponsible, Aristotle makes this clear, And the child is guided in one or the 
other direction ty punishment and reward; but then there is a certain moment when 
the childhood instruction becomes what they now call, I believe, internalized, 
and that is at the period of adolescence, generally speaking, where people -- you 
know this from people of both sexes: a certain idealism of youth which comes to 
sight vhere children, the gromn-up children, begin to criticize the parents on 
moral grounds, on the grounds of the principles in the name of which the parents 
have hitherto spanked, morally or physically, the children, That is the moment 
where it has become the property of the grown-up child himself and this is a kay 
moment, of course, because here it will be seen whether the child will become 
truly virtuous and not merely on the basis of external sanctions’ or not, This is 
surely a grave question on the basis of Aristotle's presentation, which you 
pointed out: that the responsibility is located at a relatively early stage in 
life, That's the difficulty. A solution could be that we may have to take chil- 
dren or education or growing up in a larger sense; so that some people are chil- 
dren even when they are in their forties,’ fifties, and sixties, That is a pos- 
sibility and not a very fanciful one, No, no, Good, 


Only one last point regarding Lasswell because that is so typical for a cere 
tain lack of reflection in much of present day political science, Lasswell says, 
if I understood you correctly (but I will not be held responsible for this quota- 
tion), that the question of the best polity is no longer necessary. We have ra- 
ther to be concerned with alleviating tensions, Is this not that you said? "The 
ideal of a politics of prevention is to obviate conflict by the definite reduc- 
tion of the tension level of society by effective methods." Yes, but where is 
the rejection of the best polity, I see, Oh, "The political methods of coer~ 
cion, exhortation, and discussion assume that the role of politics is to solve 
conflicts when they have happened, The ideal of a politics of prevention is to ` 
obviate conflict by the definite reduction of the tension level of society," Yes, 
very well; to which I vould say this: these politics of tension require, of 
course, a specific set up. The politics of alleviation would be impossible in 
any Aristotelian or Platonic scheme, It would be impossible in any Hobbian 
scheme, It would be impossible in any traditional constitutional democracy 
scheme, So a certain polity is a presupposition of the alleviation of conflicts 
let us say something approaching the welfare state, Yes? Good, Dut that is a 
best polity. What these people do not see is -- I mean, just zs sone people 
don't see, to use a colloquial phrase, that whatever you will do you vill have 
[sone kind of metaphysics. If you say metaphysics is something terrible thet 
doesn't solve the problem, You will have it nevertheless, In the same way, 

|vhatever position you take you will have a certain view of the best polity, only 
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sometimes you don't see it because there is so much of it; you'know, it's like 
air, of which you don't have to become aware, And this notion, a certain welfar- 
istic set up, is tacitly assumed to be the best polity, just as the people who 
say thare is no common good ~~ that's a metaphysical concept. Yes, but then they 
eak in the same breath of the open society and the open society is, of course, 
e vhich is the common good, ‘The open society is that form of society in which 
you don't have to think of the common good because it is the common good, e . e 
(a few inaudible words), This cannot be done, It is simply a form of thought- 
lessness, Yes, kr. Butterworth? 


Qs Ih regard to the discussion of responsibility and determinism, Aristotle, in 
ihe first book of the Ethics, mentioned how important breeding and education is. 
Now what would his answer be ultimately to this question which you posed in our 
am times about the slum youth without any good breeding or proper education? 


S: Well, you know Aristotle's answer, It is harsh, but perfectly consistent: 
that people thus bred should not have any say in the political community, They 
should not have any say in the political community because they simply lack -- I 
mean, whether they are ultimately responsible for that or not is not the question 
=- but they lack the minimum of citizen qualification, That's it, That he would 
say, and to that extent he is absolutely consistent, And the modern view is, of 
course, that society, an anonymous thing -- society owes to them the conditions 
of that so that they cen become good citizens, That is all right, but Aristotle 
faced that question; that I wanted to make clear, Aristotle's opposition to den= 
that a sufficient education, i.e, formation of character, is not 
possible for all inhabitants of a city. That's very simple, Now I have dis- 
cussed this so frequently, but I would Like to repeat it again: that our modern 
solution is based on the progress'of science and technology, which makes it pos= 
sible to give, at least in theory, everyone the required intellectual and moral 
education, To that extent there is a’necessary commitment of modern democracy 
to supply every member of the society, every potential citizen, with a proper ed- 
woation; moral education too, And from that point of view, of course, all these 
measures demanded for decent education of every menber of society are perfectly 
legitimate, The question which comes in here is only this: whether the’ advanta~ 
ges of science and technology in the modern sense ares imply advantages, whether 
they also are not at the root of grave defects, of grave dangers, which modern so- 
ciety has, Thatts a long story. 


Qo: Doesn't Aristotle also say that for happiness there have to be some ext 
al circumstances so how can he place the responsibility on him for not being vir- 
tuous if he doesn't have these external -= 


S: Yes, it all depends what, I mean, for example, if'it is such a simple mat- 
ter like not killing, or murdering, stealing, and so on, Aristotle would say the 
conditions for abstaining from those things are universally given, Wome is com- 
pelled to murder or steal and in the few cases where men are compelled to steal 
because the immediate alternative is starvation the legislator in his wisdom does 
not regard this as punishable theft,'as you know, T mean, if you stagger into a 
shop on 57th Street and cannot go on,' to Stinevayts, let us say, and take sone- 
thing away nothing will happen to you, as you know, and especially if you don't 
use a gin, That is clear, And as for the finer'virtues, the more sophisticated 
virtues, that's another matter, ‘They, of course, indeed, But, on the other 
hand, if someone has very'bad table manners or is very rude to other people this 
is, indeed, blamed -- but, on the other hand, this also cannot be expected from 
everyone, what kind of a breeding, upbringing, does this 
nan have? But we must always distinguish between the kind of actions required, 
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and the massive ones like killing end so on -- no one is compelled, That's vhat 
Aristotle vould say. But I think ve have first to return io the general issue 
because of this interruption which was, in a way, compulsory and for which I 
therefore do not apologize, /The last class had been two weeks ago./ 


Now let us remind us of the overall context, Aristotle establishes first 
‘that there is a single highest end, and he establishes this on the basis of the 
hierarchy of the arts, There is a highest art or science, the political one, 
and its object is moral virtue, Horality and politics are coextensive, But his 
,| own inquiry is not the political art, but sone kind of political-art, so there is 
"| a cleavage from the very beginning; and the political art itself, as an art of 
sorts, is not moral virtue, It may require moral virtue but it is not identical 
with moral virtue, Are, then, both his inquiry and the political art proper in 
the service of moral virtue? Now tie highest is not moral virtue but happiness. 
Yet the core of happiness is moral virtue and moral virtue is accessible to every 
normal human being, This is one part of the argument, but the other part is that 
happiness is venerable whereas moral virtve is only praiseworthy, Differently 
stated, moral virtue is said to be accessible to every normal human being, but 
then ve have also heard that moral virtue is accessible to every normal human be- 
ing of good family who is not repulsively ugly, That's a very different proposi- 
tion, And moral virtue; in some places, seems to be accessible only to men of 
great‘ delicacy and tact, which definitely excludes many people, So it is not 
clear, then, what precisely is the end, the end toward which the statesman or 
moral man has to aim, Now for moral men the end is morality itself, That is to 
say, he regards the moral things, the noble and just things, as choiceorthy for 
their own sake or as the things which are by nature most; pleasant, There is no 
Cleavage here between the pleasant and the noble because the virtuous action is 
4 for the moral man the nost pleasant thing. But does'the moral man lmow that this 
| is so? And Aristotle's answer is he knows the "that," but he docs not necessar- 
ily know the "why," He knows that this ard this is base but he doesn't know why 
it is base; and this is one reason why the whole inquiry is of questionable, of 
limited, exactness. There are, however, quite a fer difficulties here, Tho mor- 
l man knows of certain things, For example, murder, adultery, envy: that they 
are simply bad, But again the question: why? We have not had an answer to this 
question, 


Bvetything has to be done with a view to the situation, to the circumstan= 
ces hero, now, And therefore great variety. The same action which may be vir- 
tuous in this set of circumstances may be vicious in another set of circunsten- 
ces, Does this lead to the point that nothing in morality is simply stable, as 
it is said in one case? But this makes it all the more urgent to repeat the 
fundamental question: with a view to what do we make the distinction, that we 
[say this action is in that set of circumstances virtuous and in that set of cir- 
cumstances vicious? How do we do that? This question we have to take up now 
and see what we can learn for it from the first half of Book III, 


Virtue has been defined’ as a habit of choosing or preferring, te must 
therefore raise the question, what is choice? But this is not the vay in vhi 
Aristotle begins the investigation, Choice is a species of the spontaneous. We 
must first, therefore, discuss the spontaneous in general and then choice in 
particular, But both when he takes up spontaneity and when he takes up choice 
jristotle fails to link up these subjects with the definition of virtue as a 
habit of choosing, The question: is there not something -- is there a fundanen- 
tal difficulty regerding this part of the definition as there was one regarding 
virtue as a mean and as there was one regarding the subject matter of moral vir- 
tue, actions and sentiments, actions and passions? Now let us begin at the be~ 
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ginning in 110930, "Since virtue," meaning moral virtue, "has to do with pas- 
sions (affects) as well as actions, e o o" Here Aristotle reminds us again of 
the difficulty which we know already, What is it which keeps together, which ex- 
plains the unity of, passions or affects and actions? There must be sone unita- 
ry point of views otherwise it couldn't be a'single science, Differently stated, 
why does moral virtue have these tro objects, the pessions and actions? This is 
not yet clear, Now let us read the first few lines, Mr, Reinkin, 


0: Virtue however is concerned with passions and actions, and it is only spon- 
taneous actions for which praise and blame are given; those that are non- 
spontaneous are condoned, and sometimes even pitied, Hence it seems to be 
necessary for the student of ethics to define the difference -- 


Those who reflect about virtue, Ethics makes it too much an academic af- 
fair, That's already an established discipline, Good, 


+ e e those who reflect about virtue to define the difference between the 
spontaneous and the non-spontaneous; and this will also be of service to 
the legislator in assigning revards and punishments. 


S: Now let us stop here for the moment, Virtue is praiseworthy and vice is 
blameworthy, Hence, they are spontaneous, We wouldn't blaue or praise if they 
were’not spontaneous. Hre mentioned the birth-mark as an examples and, 
well, you can also -~ you dontt blame a blind man for his blindness and so on, 
The subject is necessary for two reasons: for those who reflect about virtue and 
forthe legislators," Here we have again the distinction between the political 
art, the legislators, and some kind of political art, what Aristotle is doing 
here, Wow in the diate sequel Aristotle asserts that all inspontaneous 
things -- does he always translate spontaneous, Rackham? 


O: No, he's been using voluntary, involuntary. 


I sce, Oh, I'm surprised. Yes, that was very good of you to change it, 

w! Aristotle makes here in the’ sequel clear that the involuntary things are due 
either to force or to ignorance, and he speaks therefore first of force and then 
of ignorance, Let us begin at 1110al and read a few lines there, 


But there is sone doubt about actions done through fear of a worse alter- 
native, or for some noble object -- as for instance if a tyrant having 

a man's parents and children in his power commands him to do something 
base, when if he complies their lives will be spared but if he refuses 
they will be put to death, It is open to question whether such actions 
are spontaneous or inspontaneous. 


S: Yes. Now are cases where a man does something out of fear of greater evils 
or with a view to something noble voluntary? And the example here is clear: the 
tyrant has his wife and children in his power, In other words, he does not phy- 
sically force his hand, Is this so? Ard the answer? We have to read that: the 
imediate sequel, 


O: A somewhat similar case is when cargo is jettisoned in a storms" apart 
from circumstances, no one voluntarily throws away his property, but 
to save his om life and that of his shipmates any sane man would do 
So. Acts of this kind, then, are 'mixed! or composites but they approx- 
imate rather to the spontaneous class, For at the actual time when 
they are done they are chosen or willed; and the end or motive of an act 
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varies with the occasion, so that the terms spontaneous and inspontan- 
eous should be used with reference to the time of action; now the ac: 
tual deed in the cases in question is done spontaneously, for the origin 
of the movement of the parts of the body instrumental to the act lies in 
the agent; and when the origin of an action is in oneself, it is one's 
om porer to do it or not, Such acts therefore are spontaneous, though 
perhaps inspontaneous apart from circumstances -- for no one would choose 
to do any such action in and for itself. 


S: Yes, I think the cass of throwing that cargo in order to save one's life 
is a simple case and every man of sense, i.e, everyone here, would say one should 
of course do it, But it is not an involuntary act although the circumstances are 
not chosen; but in the circumstances it is chosen voluntarily, deliberately. And 
now the question is'vhat about the tyrant, What about the tyrant who has the 
children? You know, this is no longer a historical example, We have seen so 

ys Many cases of this kind in our ages we probably know people who were in such a 

X, Situation, The question is this: is there anything which a man may not do in or- 

jw der not indeed to save his life -- that is another thing -- but to save his fami- 
ly. That's the point here: to save his family. And this is what Aristotle 

means: for the sake of something noble, not merely far the sake of preserving 
his life, To save these poor children, for example, So that he will not de- 
serve mere indulgence, but compassion: that he went through that anguish, The 
infinite variety of noble things Thich can be done or omitted, can be done and 
must be done, is due, we see here, not to the nomos, not to the fact that the 
legislator stipulates differently in different countries in different times, but 
to the variety of circumstances. It's not one artificially introduced ty human, 
arbitrary fiat, So vhat a man does by fear -- this key point -- is to some ex- 
tent voluntary, It depends what kind of fear. That is crucial for Hobbes, by 
the vay, Covenants extracted by fear--you promise a gangster to bring him the 
ten dollars which you do not have -- are valid, according to Hobbes, in the state 
of mature, If the legislator forbids it then you don't have to do its but in 
the state of nature, And why? Because the fundamental contract, the social com 
tract, is extracted by fear, You would never give up these terrific rights to 
everything you have in the state of nature unless you had fear of what is going 
to happen to you if there is no civil government, civil society, no police, That 
is impossible, But we must keep to Aristotle's question: is there a line some- 
where? May a man do everything in order, for example, to save his children, his 
wife? Yes, ifr. Glenn? 


: Iin wondering whether asking this fundamental question dealing with the 
distinction between the virtuous and the vicious -- is this a legitimate ques- 
tion for the subject matter of the Ethics because ethics, it seems, is a pract: 
cal science, not a theoretical science, and if we're asking why aren't we asking 
a theoretical question? 


S: This poor fellow asks, shall he betray, say, his brother to the Gestapo, 
Q: This is a very practical question, 
S: Yes, very practical, 


Q: ‘Yes, but I'm dealing more with the underlying question that we are trying 
to ask you, Why do we say that a thing is just, vicious, or virtuous, 


8: Yes, we do not know this, 
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Q: Is it a metaphysical question or what is it? 


S: Yes; well, that is exactly the question, What does Aristotle -- he assumes 
here in'a rough way we all know that if someone -- I mean, that such things as 
robbing, snatching purses, and so, are unjust actions, to say nothing of killing 
aman, l'e know that, I mean, Aristotle is very practical, He knows that he 
does not address people'who have never heard of these things, Everyone, surely 
even here in this class, everyone has heard of these things, of things which are 
proper to do and things which are improper to do, and wherever you go you will 
alvays find people vho have always already heard it, The moral teacher never ad- 
dresses people who have never heard of these things, He never addresses men in 
Hobbes! state of nature, That's impossible; because he couldn't address because 
anyone will kill him and no one of you would sit here; you vould all sit in some 
trenches with sticks and stones, So it's impossible; that is always presupposed, 
Yes? Very practical. 


I understand this, 


S: Yes, But this question is also a practical question, Is there literally no 
action which may not be done under compulsion, as defined? Good. 


Qo: All actions are spontaneous, although he seems to say -= 


S: Yes, he didn't say it yet, He decided it in sone kind of cases like throw- 
ing the luggage into the lake in order to save your life, This is, he says, a 
voluntary action although the circumstances are not of your choosing, but the ac~ 
tion was your choice, 


Qo: That would be the same in all acts of compulsion, Wouldn't it? 


S: He never said that, I mean, he raised the question regarding the man whose 
children and wife are in the hands of a vicious tyrant. He raised the question, 
He didn't answer it yet. We must come to that, Now let us go on, Mr. Reinkin, 


O: Sometimes indeed men are actually praised, . . o 


S: Are cvonpraised for such acts done under compulsion, I mean, done under 
sone compulsion -- vhere the circumstances -- yes? 


Os «e. for deeds of this mixed class, namely when they submit to some dis- 
grace or pain as the price of some great and noble object; though if they 
do so without any such motive they are blamed, since it is contemptible 
to submit to a great disgrace with no advantage or only a trifling one 
in view, 


Yes, with nothing noble, Yes? 


O: In some cases again, such submission though not praised is condoned, 
ven a man does something wrong through fear of penalties that impose 
too great a strain on human nature, and that no one could endure, 


S: Extreme torture would, of course, be an example, Yes? 
O: Yet there seem to be some acts which a man cannot be compelled to do, and 


rather’ then do then he ought to submit to the most terrible death: for in- 
stance, we think it ridiculous that Alomaeon in Euripides! play is com 
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pelled by certain threats to murder his mother! 


S: Yes, so here Aristotle raises now the question, is there a line or is there 
no line, and the key sentence is this -- this is not quite literally translated =- 
perhaps there are sone things where no compulsion may be accepted as an excuse. 
In other words, there are certain actions which cannot be excused by any compul- 
sion whatever, unless it'is mere physical compulsion, Then, of course, you are 
not responsible, I mean, if someone grips your hand and -- well, how shall I 
say? -- let us not use -- say, the grandmother, as an example -- and compels, uses 
your hand as a mere organ to kill your grandmother, then, of course, no one in 
his senses would say that you had killed your grandmother. But the question is 
when the compulsion is "psychological," threats of a tyrant. Is there anything 
which may not be done under any circumstances? ay one do the most base things 
in order to avoid the most painful things? Now Thomas Aquinas gives this answer: 
someone is threatened with being set on fire on a pyre if he does not tell a joc- 
ular lie or if he does not commit an‘ act unbecoming his dignity: say to milk an 
ass, a she-ass. And then, of course, in these cases Thomas, as a sensible man, 
says naturally he will tell a jocular lie or he will milk -- I mean, a very great 
dignitary will milk the she-ass under these circumstances, He would be a fool if 
he didn't do it, Thomas regards this "perhaps" as merely rhetorical. Aristotle 
frequently says of very unqualifiedly true things, "perhaps," That's a kind of 
urbanity and Thomas believes this is here the cases and he omits in his rendering 
the Latin equivalent -- I mean, this "perhaps" occurs also in tho Latin transla- 
tion, He omits this in his paraphrase, His example of such things is the follow- 
ing one: St. Laurence, who sustained fire rather than to sacrifice to idols, 
There are things which may not be done under any circumstances. Now it is, of 
course, very interesting that he chooses this example because this would not be 
iu Jan example which Aristotle would admit, That is divine law, not natural law,’ Now 
Turipides! Alonaeon may not have had a good excuse for matricide in that play, 
bwt"someone else might. You know, the reason there may be very poor, For exam- 
ple, when killing the mother was the only way of preventing her from committing 
high treason, which is theoretically possible, Now this is an absolutely crucial 
point. According to an llth century Jewish author, Yehuda Halevi, in his book, 
Gueari -- this is the clearest case which I know where Book iv, paragraph 19, 
speaks of the difference between the philosophers and the religious law regarding 
this point: namely, that according to the philosophers there is no limit, That 
> | ary action’ might become justifiable or excusable, whereas the religious law seys 
no; and he, of course, speaks of the Jewish law and mentions three points: idol- 
atry; murder, and incest, which are not justifiable under any circumstances, Ra- 
ther, death is to be preferred, This is, indeed, a'key question, You seo, ev= 
exything depends here on how to interpret that isos, that perhaps. Is this to be 
taken literally, "perhaps," or is it Aristotle's urbane use of perhaps, which 
means of course, This is hard to say, Thomas, in his commentary, by the way, 
notes that Aristotle uses frequently "perhaps" in this book, in the Bthics, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of moral matter. So he knew this difficulty very well 
Nor the point, I think, is this: if we limit ourselves to natural or rational 
rality we must say self-subsistent morality must demand universal validity of the 
most fundamental rules, for otherwise we are in need of a trans-moral principle 
- [which justifies occasional deviations fron the rules, Now lot us road the sequel 
Jand then I vill give you some other medieval commentaries: where we left off, 


0: But it is sometimes difficult to decide how far we ought to go in choosing 
io do a given act rather than suffer a given penalty, or in enduring a 
given penalty rather than commit a given action; and it is still more 
difficult to abide by our decision when made, since in most of such dilen- 
mas the penalty threatened is painful and the deed forced upon us dishonor- 
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able, vitich istiy preis and blame are bestowed according as we do or do not 
yield to such compulsion, 


S: Yes, let us stop here, Now here Averroes says -- the famous Islamic conmen- 
tator -- from this it follows that praise or blame -- that man is praised or 
blamed because of his bowing to compulsion or not boring to it. "I mean that in 
sone place he is praised for bowing to compulsion and in another place he is 

| blaned for that." So, in other words, there is no absolute line and it depends 
very much on the positive law where the line is dram, Thomas Aquinas says, 
"since these things to which someone is compelled are base it is proper that re- 
garding those men who’ are compelled to such actions by fear are blamed and those 
who are not compelled, who cannot be compelled, are praised," In other words, 
here is a clear difference between Thomas and Averroes, Thomas drawing definitely 
a line (there are certain things which may not be done under any circumstances), 
and Averroes saying that there are no such lines, This is, indeed, a key ques- 
tion, and I think that Yehuda Helevi, by this remark to which I referred, has 
jeer our attention to a key problem which depends, as far as interpretation of 


Aristotle goes, on this single "perhaps," Is this to be taken literally or is 
this the urbane use of the term where it means only a polite way of saying "abso- 
ptely* That's the point, 


Q: In any case there is no possibility of deliberating about this matter, 


S: Yes, this he takes up later on, This he iakes up later on because a virtu- 
ous nan, confronted with subtle situations by virtue of his habit has, as it’ 
were, anticipated the subtlety arising in these situations, I mean, that is, he 
knows -- well, how shall I say? - do you ever deliberate whether you should kill 
a passer-by? Do you ever deliberate? I mean, if you are attacked by a man 
that's another matter, but you never deliberate because that has become a set- 
tled thing for you, You don't do it, And the same applies to everything, Good, 
ir, Glenn, 


Qo: An I right in saying that this is the same question as whether there are 
sone things which are evil in themselves, 


S: Yes, but he doesn't deny now that there are evils in themselves, but whe- 
ther there are evils in the circunstances, actions, ‘It ultimately 
depends not only on whether an action is intrinsically good or bad, but whether 
it is good or bad in the circumstances, For example, beating one's father is’ in- 
trinsically bad but it'can be, under certain circumstances, good; for exemple, 

if the father is drunk, beats up the mother and the whole rest of the family in 
a savage way. In such a situation it may be good, It is never a pleasant situa- 
tion, We always would have compassion with that son but it is strictly speaking 
a good action, Is this not clear? 


Qo: It is clear, but who said it? Is this Averroes! interpretation? 


S: No, this is what Aristotle himself obviously says, But the question is now, 
of course, is there any -- is there a single action which may not become good in 
the circtmstances? That's the question; and now I would say that the religious 
teachers, generally speaking, would say there are such actions, such things like 
dlaspheny and denying one's religion and this kind of thing, You know that, 
Hartyrdon is, in a way, to be demanded, That's what all religious teaching 
means, amd maybe indulgence for we people but it can never be said it was the 
right thing to do. It can be extremely excusable, And the example Thomas Aqui- 
nas gives is, of course, of a martyr who preferred death to becoming an idolstor, 
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if only for the occasion, But the question is this other action, -I mean, if we 
disregard divine law altogether and'limit ourselves to natural lew, and then the 
question would then be, for example, killing -- you know -- and there it would 
be the question, Yes? 


Se Thomas! exemple presupposes the ides that this will in so doing look 
Órwerd to another life as a martyr. He would go to heaven, whereas Aristotlets 
man -- /S: Doesn't know that./ -- would not and consequently this would seen to 
affect The circumstances in Which both would act, 
S: Yes, sure, I'm sure that would have to be considered, but Thomas doesn't 
speak of it, He gives only this example, Whatever the further reasoning wes, he 
only gives this as an exemple of -- that bowing’ to idols is such a thing which is 
ungualifiedly bad, But it is‘ unqualifiedly bad, obviously, on the basis of di- 
vine law (Second Commandment), and not for natural reason, Aristotle hinself was 
an idolator, You know? And whether now it is easier for a man believing in 
Christianity to undergo martyrdom for the sake of Christianity than a correspond- 
ing action would be for a pagan is another matter, I mean, it must surely be 
considered but it doesn't have to be considered, 


Qj: This question of "perhaps" scens to be quite different from the discussion 
of moral virtues in a simple sense, 


Yes, but how, since moral virtue is a question ultimately of virtuous ac- 
tions? 


Qj: That I'm saying is that when we discussed the relationship of Imovledge and 
noral virtues ve really said that knowledge isn't that important for moral vir- 
tuese 


That's what Aristotle says. Yes, but you know, this has to be qualified, 


Qj: Indeed. But we really talked about habituation and upbringing, etc., in 
stead of really emphasizing knovledge. Now it seems that the question, once you 
talk about this "perhaps and the discussion we have entered here of the problen 
that is created in the history of philosophy fron the opinions on this "perhaps" 
then it seems more we have to rely on knowledge and one could justify under 
occasions it would be just to act one way or just to act another way. 


S: Yes, but knowledge is, of course, important, I'mean, Aristotle says to be~ 
gin with it is less important, In one sense, that's, of course, true, It 
trenely easy to know, say, to take a very innocent exemple, I hope -- that 
very easy to know that one shouldn't smoke, But for a habitual smoker it is ter- 
rivly difficult, It is infinitely easier to say to myself, "Don't smoke," than 
to do it; and Aristotle wisely says the knowledge here is trivial and the action 
is everything, But this is not the whole story, There are cases in which it i 
difficult to say what is the right thing to do, In the immediate sequel, when 
ve vill turn to b7 to 9, Mr. Reinkin =- 


That kind of actions then are to be called compulsory? Used with- 
out qualification, perhaps this term applies to any case where the cause 
of the action lies in things outside the agent, and when the agent con- 
tributes nothing, But when actions intrinsically involuntary are yet in 
given circunstances deliberately chosen in preference to a given alterna~ 
tive, and when their origin lies in the agent, these actions are to be “ 
pronounced intrinsically involuntary but voluntary in the circumstances, 
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end in preference to the alternative, ‘They approximate hovever rather 
to the voluntary class, since conduct consists of particular things done, 
and the particular things done in the cases in question are voluntary. 
But it is not easy to'lay down rules for deciding which of two alterna- 
tives is to be chosen, for particular cases differ widely, 


S: You see how difficult it is to know, I meat, to say you shouldn't kill an 
innocent man ard to understand that is very easy, but there are delicate ques- 
tions and there, obviously, great discerment and tact =- however you call it -= 
is required. 


Qj: Again the same question: if moral virtues in a certain sense are actions re- 
silting from states of character =- 


S: Yes, but there is always intelligence involved in that, There is‘ always in- 
telligence involved in it, discernment, what Aristotle calls prudence, which he 
will discuss at great length in the sixth book, That's also involved, «+ e 

(The next few minutes of the tape is defective and not always audible,) We my 
not becrery day confronted with a grave moral question, I hope not, In an or- 
derly society one is not, But they are the measure of à man and is de- 
termined, one can say, by the series of gravequestions, grave moral questions, 
which he has decided in his life, e e e 


Qj: (Inaudible), 


S: Yes, well, you have been too impressed ty’ this one remark that knowledge is 
not important in action; unduly, And as I say, it has a certain meaning. To 
sone extent it is true that the payoff is never the knowledge, It's always the 
action, But that doesn't mean that knowledge is not very important, Now in the 
immediate sequel he says one cannot possibly make the pleasures and pains, the 
attractions and repulsions going on from the object, responsible and say that 
they compel a man, because then, of course, all responsibility would be dropped, 
In the compulsory actions proper the individual is not, strictly speaking, the 
agent. This is clear, Take the extreme case where your hand is literally forced, 
Now in the sequel he turns to the second cause which makes actions unspontaneous 
and that is ignorance, Let us turn to 111010; the next chapter, /Actually, it 
was not the next chapter, but still chapter one 


0: An act done through ignorance is in every case not spontaneous, but it 
is unspontaneous only when it causes the agent pain and regret: since a 
man who has acted through ignorance and feels no compunction at all- for 
what he has done, cannot indeed be said to have acted spontaneously, as 
he was not aware of his action, yet cannot be said to have acted unspon- 
taneously, as he is not sorry far it, Acts done through’ ignorance thare- 
fore fall into two classes: if the agent regrets the act, we think that 
he has acted unsponteneously; if he does not regret it, to mark the dis- 
tinction we may call him a non-spontaneous agent. . . e 


S: Yes, well, it is not --'what would be a simple example? Someone has eaten 
another man's delicious meal, but he has in fact stolen it, It belonged to 
someone else, But he is innocent because he didn't know it, He thought it was 
his meal, and then he hears that it was another man's meal, If he is gemuinely 
sorry for that, if he regrets it and he is disturbed by that involuntary eating, 
then he is not responsible for it, Then he is not morally responsible, as we 
would say, That is not so difficult to understand, Now then come some other 
more subtle distinctions, Let us drop the next sentence and then go on, 
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Now it is true that all wicked men are ignorant of what they ought to do 

and refrain from doing, and that this error is the cause of injustice and 

of vice in general, Butihotem mspontaneous does not really apply to an 
action when thc agent is ignorant of his true interests, The ignorance 

that makes an act blameworthy is not ignorance displayed in'moral choice 
(that sort of ignorance constitutes vice) -- that is to say, it is not 
general ignorance (because that is held to be blamevorthy), but particu- 

lar ignorance, ignorance of the circumstances of the act and of the 

things affected by it; for in this case the act is pitied and forgiven. . e . 


S: Yes, Now even all wicked people’ or vicious people act from ignorance, They 
are ignorant regarding the useful, aS he says. They are ignorant regarding the 
good, They don't really know, Well, take the simple criminal who thinks the 
squares are fools, A fool is a man who doesn't know what is good for'him, The 
crooks know what is good for then, They are mistaken in this respect, in our 
opinion, They are ignorant regarding what is useful for then; a very simple 
thing. It's not metaphysical; very practical, Do you agree with the view of the 
crooks that the squares are fools? Well? Then you admit what Aristotle said, 
Aristotle says the crooks are ignorant regarding the good, They believe it is 
good -- what they do, 


Q: It seems to me that redefines every knom difference that I grew up with -= 


S: Wait, Aristotle says 


Q: Ignorance is the absence of knowledge, 


S: Yes, or the opposite, Yes, yes, sure, They do not know what is good, That 
this ignorance has’ been caused by bad breeding and so or by other defects, Aris- 
totle doesn't deny, but he's sticking to the phenomenon, I think it is simply 
empirically true, I repeat the simple thing: the crook says the squares are 
fools. They pay their taxes and they do all kinds of other things which can be 
so easily avoided if you employ a shyster; and you don't have to work so hard, 
You simply make a bank robbery, case a building properly. You know, they don't 
know how foolish they are, what kind of trouble they take, I also believe they 
are fools but they believe we are fools really, 1 mean, you have apparently 
never heard any -- 


Q: It sounds like Hobbesian determinism, 


S: No. That is so remote from ary theory and they have never heard the name of 
one, But from time to time you should really read some account of these people, 
There is a book which was brought out by a Chicago sociologist twenty or thirty 
years ago, I forgot’ the titlej'one of you gave it to me, “And it was quite amaz- 
ing, and in addition, of' course, we have, I'm sorry to say, through TV -- we have 
a Very easy access to these people, Aristotle says here literally this ignorance 
regarding the general things, say that cheating regarding taxes is bad or n 
is bad, is the cause of their wickedness and it is not to be excused or piti. 
They ought to know it but they don't know it, What is excusable or pitiable is 
only ignorance regarding particulars, Very simply, to take an exemple, someone 
enters his bedroom and he believes to find there his wife and it is another won- 
an, (Laughter), No, no, I'm sorry for that but it is a very simple example, He 
is naturally excusable. Yes? Good, But he mst deplore it, (Laughter), I'm 
sorry; that is what he says, I didn't wish to take the case of soneone killing 
his father believing honestly he is a burglar, It could happen, It would also 
be excusable, That's not so comical as the first. 


25 
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Q: Would St, Thomas agree with this definition? 
S: Yes, sure, No, I believe everyone would, I tried to -= 
Q: When I read this yesterday I thought it was a misprint, 


S: No. There is some knowledge involved in all morality, whatever you and lin. 
Vari may say, Or do you /i.e. im. Vari/ agree in this point? 


O0: Yes. 


S: Now, good, Good, Morality is based on some knowledge, This knowledge must 
be available to all if morality is to be expected from all, Yes, that's clear, 
It is general knowledge, regarding principles, as we say, like murder etc. are 
always bad, The bad man does not Imow these things, but through his fault, He 
could have Imon and he should have known, He did not listen, He would have 
listened if he had feared punishment or other disciplinary action including sime 
Ple exhortation in his childhood, More generally stated, this knowledge, this 
general knowledge, is ordinarily supplied by the law, of course, The law every- 
There ond murder and so on and so on, Now let us go on where we left off, 
111125. 


0: Perhaps then it will be as well to specify the nature ahd number 
of these circumstances, They are (1) tho agent, (2) the act, (3) the 
thing that is affected by or is the sphere of the act; and sometimes 
also’ (h) the instrument, for instance, a tool with which the act is 
done, (5) the effect; for instance, saving a man's life, and (6) the 
manner, for instance, gently or violently, 

Now no one, unless mad, could be ignorant of all these circunstan- 
ces together; nor yet, obviously, of the agent -- for a man mst know 
who he is himself, 


St Yes, he could not possibly say "I didn't do it because I didnt mow that 
Iwas I," This kind of schizophrenia, of claimed schizophrenia, is not an ex- 
couse, Yes? 


0: But a man may be ignorant of what he is doing, as for instance when people 
say 'it slipped out while they were speaking,' or ‘they were not aware 
that the matter was a secret,! as Aeschylus said of the lysterios; or 
that ‘they let it off when they only meant to show how it worked! as 
the prisoner pleaded, e . . (Laughter.) 


Yes. No, that can happen, Well, you read it every day. Yes, Good, Yes? 


O: Again a person might mistake his son for an enemy; as lierope does; or 
mistake a sharp spear for one with a bubton on it, or a heavy stone 
for a pumice-stones or one might kill a man by giving him medicine 
with the intention of saving his life; or in loose wrestling hit hin 
a blow when meaning only to grip his hand, Ignorance therefore being 
possible in respect of all these circumstances of the act, one who has 
acted in ignorance of any of them is held to have acted unspontaneous~ 
ly, and especially so if ignorant of the most important of them; and the 
most important of the circumstances seem to be the nature of the act 
itself and the effect it will produce, 

Such then is the nature of the ignorance that justifies our speak- 

ing of en act as unspontaneous, given the further condition that the 
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agent feels sorrow and regret for having committed it. 


S: 'I hope I have made this clear enough: this qualification of ignorance -- I 
mean, why this is a test -~ the repentence, Good, But may I remind you of the 
simple phrase, "Ignorance of the law is no excuse," That you know, A man may 
really be ignorant about the fact that there are tax laws altogether, It is a 
genuine ignorance, but it is inexcusable because he is obliged to know the lew, 
and what is true of taxes is also true of murder and other things, That is a 
very simple thing. Aristotle wants to make clear which ignorance is excused: 
only ignorance regarding particular circumstances, Such ignorance is possible, 

À man can be'honestly deceived about the character of the weapon he uses, about 
other things, and then he is, of course, excusable, The simple example here is 
that Merope kills her son thinking that he is an enemy, This is matricide, a 
very grave thing, Parricide is possible in the same way; and the whole story of 
Oedipus comes in here, Of course, Oedipus is naturally absolutely innocent from 
Aristotle's point of view because he acted in complete ignorance of the fact that 
laius was his father -- that this man was his father and this woman was his 
mother; and that is it for Aristotle, You know, he does not believe that man can 
be responsible beyond his knowledge, beyond knowledge regarding particulars, I 
mean, Oedipus never said "I am willing to kill my father," He never said 

found it terrible when he found out, It's a good example of what Aristotle means 
ty ignorance, Yes, lr. Weissberger, 


Q: Vell, would he have killed his father if he wasn't the kind of man who would 
get into a fight with a man over the right of way in the road? 


S: Yes, but this was not in itself -- that was not a premise of the situation, 
that this was in itself a criminal act, It'became criminal only because it was 
the father, If this had been somebody else, anyone can get into a fight and 
this fight may get out of hand and it may culminate in a killing. That is not 
supposed to be criminal, The criminality consists only in the fact that it was 
the father, Yes? 


Q: But Aristotle would say that Oedipus ‘was at least in part responsible and 
Plamerorthy because he should have somehow, by entreating the gods, found out 
what the truth was, 


S» No. No, no, He becomes guilty only because he refuses to listen to Toir- 
asins, only because of” this reason; and then if he had obtyed the divine law as 
it was then understood, namely, had listened to’ Teiresias, then Teiresias would 
have told him, "Don't try to find out your past," and then he would have lived 
happily ever after and the sin in the play is that his foolosh curiosity pre- 
venis hin from being simply pious in the sense of Teiresias, That was the point, 
But for the action he was not responsible, surely not from Aristotle!s point of 
view. But I suppose quite a few involuntary actions have happened, Someone 
might have killed his father involuntarily and with perfect innocence as far as 
ary law court is concerned and simply become crazy about it when he became aware 
of it, That's another matter, But one can also say he was unreasonable, Aris- 
totle would say that, Yes? 


Q5: Is the law the standard of this general knowledge? 


S: Roughly and generally speaking, yes, But you know the law is extremely == 
if you are rude to a fellow, he asks you for the time and you give him a rude 
reply, you are not punishable ty the law and still someone would say thatis a 
boorish action, 
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Q5: Imean, you get bad laws too, 


Yes, sure, naturally, This leads to a great difficulty, but crudely speak- 
ing we can leave it at the law, So in the next chapter Aristotle turns then to 
the subject of choice. Choice is a special kind of the spontaneous, the kind of 
spontaneous’ vihich is limited to men who are no longer children, Now Aristotle 
makes, then, clear that choice is not the same as desire, Choice is not the same 
as desire, Obviously, if you desire something you don't necessarily choose it, 
You may desire it and reject it: easy, The more important distinction ie that 
between choice and will, Now the principle is this: will goes to the end, toward 
the end, You will or wish, You wish to be healthy, And choice has to do with 
the means, ‘Then choice is distinguished from opinion, ‘That, I think, is also 
not difficult to understand, We may opine about everything, We may have opin- 
ions about Laos and we cannot say to have any choice regarding Laos -- actions 
there, The chosen is that voluntary which is, has been, an object of previous 
deliberation, If you desire something and go toward it simply, as it were, vith- 
out reflecting that's one thing, But if you have deliberated about it -- should 
Ido it? -- is it wise to do it? -= and ‘then decide to do it then it is an ob- 
ject of choice’ and no longer any more of mere desire, Now what we have to read 
now is 1112218, following; a new chapter begins there, "Do men deliberate about 
everything?" You see, after he has made clear that choice is based on delibera- 
tion he must make clear what deliberation is, Now this will be where we begin, 


0: As for deliberation, do people deliberate about everything -- are 
all things possible objects of deliberation --, or are there some things 
about which deliberation is impossible? The term 'object of delibera- 
tion! presumably must not be taken to include things about which a fool 
or a madman might deliberate, but to mean what a sensible person would 
deliberate about, 


S: ‘Yes, in other words, a fool might deliberate about anything but Aristotle 
says, well, we naturally exclude that because ve are speaking to sensible people 
and we are not interested in the strange things which fools do, T have been ate 
tacked recently because, when speaking of common sense, I had said, had spoken 
of, enlightened and informed citizens as representative of common sense, And I 
was attacked =- why I arbitrarily excluded unenlightened and unintelligent ones, 
Well, Aristotle has the answer, What can we learn from these people? We can 
learn something from enlightened and sensible people, Yes? 


Well then, nobody deliberates about things eternal, such as the or- 
der of the universe, or the incommensurability of the diagonal and the 
side of a square, Nor yet about things that change but follow a regu- 
lar process, whether from necessity or by nature or through some other 
cause: such phenomena for instance as the solstices and the sunrise, 


S: For instance, we cannot deliberate about the weather, We can reflect about 
it, We can deliberate about whether we should take a ride tomorrow and take the 
weather into consideration, but we cannot deliberate about the weather because 
we have no influence on the weather, Yes? 


O: Nor about irregular occurrences, such as droughts and rains, Nor about 
ihe results of chance, such as finding a hidden treasure, 


S: Obviously not, because, by definition, it's something which comes to sight 


suddenly and unexpectedly, Yes? 
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The reason why we do not deliberate about these things is that none 
of them can be effected by our agency. 


S: You omitted something: "nor about all human things, for example, how the 
Scythians would, . . ," 


0: (Oh, there's a transposition.) 
S: Isese All right, All right, 


O: (I'll go back.) But we do not deliberate about all human affairs with- 
Out exception either: for exemple, no Lacedaemonian deliberates about 
the best form of goverment for Scythia, . . . 


S: Yes, some commentator whom I read said this shows the narrow-mindedness of 
Aristotle; because'he didn't go in for global politics. We deliberate here about 

Venezuela and Laos, which, of course, is not quite true, We do not, strictly 
speaking, deliberate, They deliberate there and when we do it we do it from the 
point of view that it is very relevant for this country, It is a kind of delib- 
eatin abont American matters. Sure, So there is nothing narrow-minded here. 
ood, Yes. 


Q: (Regarding constitutions for foreign countries.) 


S: Yes, that is a different case, He is asked -- Aristotle too would, Some 
barbaric nation would cone to him and he has the tine and the necessary know 
ledge, He would, I believe, as a humane man, do it, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, deliberation, One deliberates about one's own things, You mst have 
a point of reference from which you start, . . . Yes. Good, Goon, 


O: The reason why we do not deliberate about these things is that none of them 

can be effected by our agency, We deliberate about things that are in 

our control and are attainable by action (which are in fact the only 
‘things’ that still remain to be considered; for nature, necessity, and 
chance, with the addition of intelligence and human agency generally, 
exhaust the generally accepted list of causes). Also there is no roon 

for deliberation about matters fully ascertained and completely formu- 
lated as sciences; such for instance as orthography. . e « 


S: Yes, it is clear, No one deliberates, shall I write the "h" this way or 
that way? I have never seen that, I've never seen anyone do that because that 
is absolutely fixed, That's the "h" and that is not a letter in the Latin alpha- 


bet, Good, 


. + e for we have no uncertainty as to how a word ought to be spelt, We 
deliberate about things in which our agency operates but does not abrays 
produce the same results; for instance about questions of medicine and 
of business; and we deliberate about navigation more than about athletic 
training, because it has been less completely reduced to a science; and 
similarly with other pursuits also, And we deliberate more about the 
arts than about the sciences because we are more uncertain about them, 
Deliberation then is employed in matters which, though subject to 
rules that generally hold good, are uncertain in their issue; or where 
the issue is indeterminate, and where, when the matter is important, 
we take others into our deliberations, distrusting our om capacity to 
decide, 
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And we deliberate not about ends, but about-means, A doctor does 
not deliberate whether he is to cure his patient, nor an orator whether 
he is to convicoe his audience, nor a statesman whether he is to secure 
good government, nor does anyone else debate about the end of his pro- 
fession or calling. . e . 


S: This solves the problem of Herbert Simon to a large extent of the infinite 
alternatives which everyone has to consider, Some of you will have read Hre 
Storing!s analysis of Simon's teaching on this point, For Aristotle it's clear: 
ihe end is always established prior to the deliberation and then you deliberate 
about the means, And he describes deliberation in the sequel; and that is really 
important for'the modern discussions of what is now cheracteristically called'de- 
cision-making; where the element of deliberation is not so visible but simply, 
only the last, final stage, and the emphasis has shifted from the rational pro- 
cess of deliberation to the mere act of the will: the decision, Yes? 


+ e + they take some end for granted, and consider how and by what means 
it can'be achieved, If they find that there are several means of achiev- 
ing it, they proceed to consider which of these will attain it most easily 
and best, If there is only one means by which it can be accomplished, 
they ask how it is to be accomplished by that means, and by what means 
that means can itself be achieved, until they reach the first link in 
the chain of causes, which is the last in the order of discovery, (For 
when deliberating one seens in the procedure described to be pursuing 

an investigation or analysis that resembles the analysis of a figure in 
geometry -- indeed it appears that though not all investigation is delib- 
eration, for example, mathematical investigation is not, yet all deliber- 
ation is investigation -- and the last step in the analysis sees to be 
the first step in the execution of the design.) 


S: Is this clear? You deliberate from the end, Say, the end is health, and in 
this particular case of this particular patient suffering fron this disease, and 
then you find out it is this and this disease. This means is ordinarily helpful 
in most cases. There is no reason to assume that this is an atypical case end 
then you decide on this and this, And now the first step; and the first step, 
let's say roughly -- let us assume it's an operation -- the first step would 
probably be, according to the present means, to give him anaesthetics, That is 
Probably no longer spelled out because it's a matter of course and therefore the 
end of the deliberation, give him anaesthetics so that he can be safely operated 
on, and this is the first step in the action, Then you go down fron the end’ to 
the last step in the analysis and then you ascend again fron that to the end, 
hopefully that he will be healthy after the operation, This is the classic state- 
nent about deliberation, Now one point which is very important Tiere to consider 
is that in this hole analysis here there is no difference between moral deliber- 
ation and'medical deliberation; no difference, The example is throughout the 
same, and, of course, that doesn'i'mean that there is no difference whatever but 
it forces us to raise the question, all the more, which Aristotle doesn't answer 
here: that is the difference between moral and medical deliberation? Well, you 
can, of course, also replace the physicians by the pilot or by any other deliber- 
ator. That doesn't make any fundamental difference, Now what would be the dif- 
ference? 


O: Couldn't we say the difference was what we found to be the difference be- 
tween art and moral virtue before? /S: Hemely?/ That the artisan could deliber- 
ate on the end opposite the right end, He could deliberate on it if he were 
working with some animal and he wanted to test something. Let me make him sick 
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in a certain way so that I will test a nez serum, Well, how do-I do that? In 
other words, he won't deliberate, he doesn't have to deliberate, on health if in 
ihe nane of health he deliberates -- 

S: Aristotle makes it perfectly clear that the physician takes the end for 
granted: health, I mean, he doesn't think of that physician who is considering 
should he not poison him or destroy him because his relatives would give the phy- 
sician money, you know, fron the inheritance, These things have happened, and 
this Aristotle excludes, He takes here for granted the non-crininal physician, 
It is true: the physician as physician is not necessarily a non-crixinal, The 
virtuous man is necessarily non-criminal, Is that what you mean? That is true, 


0: That was what I meant, but -= 


8 


Yes, but this'is not here a matter of consideration, We must never forget 
be lr., Burnham, 


Q: I think it has something to do with the fact, just the simple fact, that 
bodily health is much more obvious than mental health. 


S: Yes, that iS one good point but it doesn't go far enough, I would’ go a step 
further, I mean, not only is mental health -- because mental health is, of 
course, here not understood in the sense of'psychiatry, It's understood in the 
sense of virtue and this is the point, Yes, but more generally stated, in the 
case of medical deliberation the end is clearly defined: health, What is the end 
in morai deliberation? The end in moral deliberation is the moral action itself. 
You seo, you want to act virtuously and therefore you consider all the circun- 
stances properly, but with a view to what? To moral action, It is an entirely 
circular procedure, With a view to what do you determine the action? Do you see 
that, the difficulty? I mean, the difference betwoen morality and arts’ is that 
the artisan's act has an end outside of the act itself: the shoe, health, or what- 
ever it may bo, The moral act does not have an end outside of itself, It is to 
be done for its om sake, It is in this sense an end in itself, That is very 
difficult, Now Thomas Aquinas in his commentary somewhere to this passage says 
generally speaking the ends (and he means here also the ends of moral action) ere 
given by nature, Yes? Are given by nature, Then it would be clear, We would 
then have this situation: the moral man acts with a view to natural ends, but nob 
the natural character of the ends but the wise choice of the means to these ends 
makes him moral, But this is not what Aristotle says. In a way Aristotle mst 
imply it, but only in a way. lr. Dry. 


This might be going ahead a little but it is confusing because in talking 
about courage and another virtue Aristotle says that the end is not the moral 
virtue but the honor that we derive, The end of moral virtue is not moral vir- 
tue, but honor, The courageous man does the right thing for honors -- 


S: Then there must be something wrong with the translation, One should not 
translate tokalon by honor; tokalon is the noble and that may be identical, may 
be used synonymously with honor, But Aristotle makes it explicitly clear: the 
man who acts courageously for the sake of honor, the honors given by the city, 
is not the courageous man proper, On the contrary, to anticipate that, I think 
the example of courage is beautiful because in this whole discussion of courage 
[n courage is defined as a virtue to be shown on the field of honor, field of 


battle, there is not a single reference to the fatherland, to the pol: 
end. Thomas Aquinas in his commentary insists on that, but Arist 
speak of it, That is exactly the great difficulty of the Ethics: 
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of noral action is not defined, It is only indicated by that word happiness and 
that is a kind of -- in one sense, a question mark because it is not elaborated, 
what it means, lir, Glenn, 


Q,: Uhat does Aristotle mean when he says that we do not deliberate about those 
things which we cannot bring about by our own efforts? ly problea is this: the 
political scientist in the classroom can deliberate about things like the goals 
of American foreign policy. He deliberates about this in a real sense and yet he 
doesn't have mch influence, 


S: Yes, but he has some, The position is thathe'sacitizen of a democracy, a 
voter, and perhaps he will become a Congressman in the future, There is no dif- 
ficulty, 


Q3: Well,my problem is this: when Aristotle says this sort of absolutely, that 
we do not deliberate about things which we cannot bring about by our own efforts-- 


S: Yes, by our own means, Yes, of course you cannot bring about by your, lir. 
Glenn's, on efforts, but you can very well be the comunity. The Amarican 
people deliberate about what they can bring about, Now not all American people 
deliberate for various reasons; but those who are politically interested do, and 
this deliberation is, in a way, of course going on all the time in navspapers and 
in debates in Congress and every other place, That is no difficulty, That is a 
famous difficulty: that if you have one hundred-eighty-millionth of power of deci- 
sion can this be celled the power of decision? You know, that's a famous diffi- 
culty in this large democracy, but this doesn't affect the Aristotelian point, 
Hodern democracy stands and falls'by the fact that this voting power, in spite of 
its littleness in mmerical terms, is something inportant, and I believe if they 
Would take avay that right from you you wouldn't like it, 


Qz: Would you say, then, that you have to interpret this "by cur om efforts" to 
man our own, collectively -- 


8: Yes, sure, necessarily; individually or collectively, It depends, If it is 
a political matter it is, of course, collective, If it is a private matter it 
is, of course, the individual's own, 


Q3: Should we, then, also understand it to mean -= "our own efforts" to mean our 
om efforts no matter how little effect -- 


S: Yes, yes, sure, Sure, Sure, The simple Athenian menber of the assexbly’ 
also had very little to say. You know, he had just one vote; and the speeches,” 
the political speeches, were called deliberative speeches. Speeches about laws, 
about war and peace, were called deliberative speeches, That is deliberation, 
Deliberation is, of course, political deliberation as well as private, That goes 
without saying. Yes, But it's good you bring it up since it wasn't quite clear, 


Qj: I think it's still not solved because if you had a dictatorship then by def- 
inition what goes on in a political science class would not be deliberation, 


S: No, well, what is going on in political science classes could at best be 
called an imitation of deliberation, training in deliberation, Yes, sure, just 
as many things which are going on in medical schools are not medication but an 
imitation of medication so that they can become medicators, 


Q,: Then this is a special usage. 
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S: Yes, but this is not difficult to understand, Is it? Just as the shoes made 
by an apprentice’in the first year are not shoes, strictly speaking, because no 
one can use then, bat by having made these shoes he will be able, next year or 
the year thereafter, to make a shoe which a human being can wear, There is no 
difficulty in that, You see? I nean, if one uses one's head -- I mean, and if 
one thinks of the subject matter in the proper terms and does not go off into ir- 
relevant abstractions, this is clear, Is it not? I mean, that there cen be and 
mst be imitations for the purpose of instruction and learning and habituation in 
all fields of human endeavor. 


Qj: Itm not completely satisfied but I'll let it go, 
S: Think a bit about it and draw on your experience, 


Qj: Of how much brunt is the objection that a physician might want to deliberate 
aBout the end: euthenasia, for example? 


S: About the end? 


Qj: About the end, health, He might decide that it might be for the better if a 
patient -- 


S: You know what will happen to him, He will be punished for murder, He is 
not a physician in order to reach a decision whether this man should live or die, 
That doesn't fall within his'competence, He has to heal, if possible, and if not 
to make the rest of the case, of the patient, reasonably comfortable, That's all 
that he is for and according to the ordinary understanding no man has the right 
to decide whether it is good for another man to live or to die, Strictly speak- 
ing, no man is supposed to make such a decision, ‘That is not a question, But it 
is, indeed, true that the physician or any other artisan may misuse his art and 
in misusing it may be very able as an artisan, That is true, That is the point 
which ii, Dry brought up, But I think the more urgent question for us is that in 
the case of the erts the end which the art serves is well defined, For example, 
the pilot who says now all the baggage must’ be thrown into the sea; otherwise I 
canit save the boat, It is perfectly clear, the end: he wants to bring the ship 
and the human beings on it to port. That is the clear end with a view to which * 
he decides taking into consideration the circumstances: the tempest, time of day, 
and so on, But what is that with a view to which you decide that this degree of 
anger is proper in the circumstances and that degree improper? As I put it last 
time, the degrees of anger don't run around with tags: proper degree, But you 
have to find out in each case and this is exactly the point, Now a fer more 
points I would briefly like to mention, Let us see only one passage,’ llllibló. 
That is toward the end of that chapter, however it is called: llllbló, where he 
summarizes the statement about the end, 


Qg: Your last comment seemed to tie back to the dual nature of virtue because 
when you first raised this business -- and people were bothered -- that the end 
of moral action is not defined, there were strange looks, And you illustrate it 
now and it is much less arguable that as virtue as concerned with passions ~- 


For example? 


Qg: You just gave the business of the degree of anger felt, 


S: Yes, but with a view to what? 


tuna d 
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Qg: That the end is the thing itself, 


S: The end is the right degree of anger in the circumstances, That is what you 
already established, But with a vier to what do we establish the right degrec? 
The right degree is not universally the same, Tt depends on the circumstances, 
But you must have something outside of the circumstances in order to determine 
what is the right degree of anger in the circumstances. Is this clear? Now the 
right degree of anger is the end, but you cannot determine the right degree of 
anger with a view.to the supposedly known right degree of anger. Now let us 
take another case: let us take the virtue of temperance, how much to eat and so 
on -- how much to eat and also how to eat, slow, fast, and so on and so on, 
There -- Aristotle refers to that; we will take this up next time -- with a view 
to health, in the first place, There you have an end different from the right 
degree of indulgence, But what do you have in the other cases? That is the 
question, Now in a way this is taken up'in this passage; then we will conclude, 
In the preceding passage, 111231 to blé, Aristotle pute the difficulty in this 
form: either we are responsible for the end which cones to sight to us or ve are 
not, Then the end is not chosen by us but inposed by nature and then everything 
depends on what nature has'given to him, You must be well-born, Then you will 
have the right kind of end, and if you are ill-born you have the wrong kind of 
end, And then the evil man simply doesn't know thetrue end, He is by nature 
blind to it, That!s one thing, Aristotle is not quite satisfied and therefore 
he goes on in this passage, the few lines which I would like us to read, llllbló, 


O: Whether then a mants view of his end, whatever it may bo, is not given by 
nature but is partly due to himself, or whether, although his end is de- 
termined by nature, yet virtue is spontaneous because the good man's ao- 
tions to gain his end are spontaneous, in either case vice will be just 
as mach spontaneous as virtue; for the bad man equally with the good 
possesses spontaneity in his actions. e e e 


S:  Yes,this is the'point -- now let us see what this means, Either we are, to 
some extent at least, responsible for the ond which comes to sight to us, ‘Then 
freedom is no question, Or we are not responsible, but even in the latter case 
we are at least responsible for what we do with regard to the end and the things 
done with regard to ends -- they are the locus of virtue and vice end therefore 
freedot is saved, What Aristotle seens to drive at is this: (and this is, of 
course, no possible solution), that knowledge or ignorance of the end is irrele~ 
vant for moral virtue, He cannot possibly nean that and yet some of the’ state- 
nents sound as if they were that, But he cannot leave it -- he retracts, surely, 
this iuplication in the immediate sequel, in b2l. 


O: If then, as is seid, our virtues are spontaneous (and in fact we are 
in a sense ourselves partly the cause of our moral dispositions, and 
it is our having a certain character that makes us set up an end of a 
certain kind), it follows that our vices are spontaneous also; they 
are spontaneous in the same manner as our virtues. 


S: Yes. In other words, here he seems to say the ends are established on the 
basis of the good ar bad habit which we have acquired, Since we are responsible 
for the good or bad habit which we acquired we are also responsible for the end 
which comes to sight, This is still very dark and I think the difficulty is 
this, is always this: how do we know the right ends? The definition of virtue 
given in the second book, that it is a mean, is connected with that because the 
definition of the nean -- of virtue in terms of mean =- of course blurs thet, 
Jith a vier to what is the mean determined? That's always the question, But 
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that ve can say on the basis of general observation that virtuous actions are el- 
ways in between acts which do too much and acts which do too little: that is 
plausible, We can say the right attitude to anger will always lead to degrees" 
of anger short of apoplexy,on the one hand, and stupid insensitivity to insult, 
on the other, That's safe to say, But what about the exact determination? With 
a view to'what? If we assume —— in many cases we do that -- assume as an end 
the polis, the political society, and this affects, of course, mary virtues and 
uany virtuous actions, Then we have a standard outside; and things would be, in 
a way, much simpler if we could always refer ourselves to, as we say now, socie- 
ty. But Aristotle does not regard this as sufficient, Why? That's a long ques- 
tion, Ve must follow that, Aristotle does not'regerd this as sufficient, al- ° 
though he's fully aware, of course -- after all, the book is called politiketus, 

a kind of political inquiry, So he is the last man in the world who could have 
forgotten about the polis, but he does not regard the polis and its interests 
and that is required for it as sufficient for determining our action, and the 
simplest explanation is that he had the feeling there is something in man which 
transcends the polis and therefore the polis would not be good enough, In addi- 
tion, there is also this difficulty: when you speak of the polis you leave unde 
termined whether it is a good or bad polis, Now how do you make a distinction 
between the good and bad polis? Thereyou will bring in virtue, This is the most 
natural distinction there, most natural term for distinguishing between the good 
and bad polis, “And therefore you come into Nachiavellianism if you take the 
polis undefined, without any regard to goodness or badness, tho mere salf-preser- 
vation of the polis by hook and by crook, as the standard, This can be done, 
liachiavelli has shown that it can be done, Dut it is not good enough, obviously. 
We all knar that, see from time to time at least, Yes, but if we reject that, 
the polis as a sufficient criterion, what other criterion can we find? And I be- 
lieve -- I repeat this again -- that the only clear statement about a specific 
end which Aristotle gives is the contemplative life, and it is clear that the 
contemplative life, the life of the mind, determines well enough how one should 
act towards others as well as towards the sub-rational part of man, But this is 
obviously insufficient because very few people lead the contemplative life,’ and 
Aristotle has to find somehow a mean between the polis, undefined =- I mean, 
only’ taken as a society of men living together in peace —- and the contemplative 
life, on the other, and to see somehow, see’ some conversions between the tuo, 
This is the standard, the possible standard, for non-philosophic men; and that 
is, I think, what he means ty moral virtue, 


Whatever ends you may take; whatever natural ends you may take, will not 
cover the whole ground, I mean, if you say, for example; self-preservation == 
is, of course, impossible, “Then there cannot be courage, as Hobbes has clearly 
seen, It is clear, I mean, if self-preservation is the end then courage is a 
vice, naturally, I mean, unless in those circumstances which also may happen 
where courage might be conducive to self-preservation, There are such cases, 
For exemple, the jumping on a chair when some dangerous animal like a mouse or a 
rat enters may be helpful, Well, we will discuss that when we come to the par- 
ticular virtues, but what we have to expect from the analysis of the particular 

| virtues is thether this question of the end with a vier to which moral man de= 
| termines that is the right action here now, whether that question is answered, 
Tt will surely be made more specific by the analysis of the virtues. 
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Ith Meeting: May 2, 1963 


S:  It/was a good paper and quite a few things are correct, You make, in my 
opinion, only one great slip, It was casual, but still we should clear it up. ' 
You said, when you spoke about the remark about imortality or life after death, 
that Aristotle leaves this open because this is a theological and not a philos= 
ophic question, Can you tell me what Aristotle understands by theology? 


O: I thought he meant by religion revealed religion. 
S: Yes, but did Aristotle have any notion of revealed religion? 
0: I don't know, Doesn't revealed religion reveal such things as he ‘omits? 


S: Yes, but, well, what does the term, theology, mean in Aristotle? That is 
always the best beginning, 


O: ‘Yes, He didn't even use the term, 


$: Oh yes; not here, but he does, and it is the same as what came to be called 
later on metaphysics, So it is a part, the highest part, of philosophy, So 
there is no theology for Aristotle outside of philosophy. There is no revealed 
theology in Aristotle, 


O: Yes, well that's what I meant by theology. 


S: Yes, but you could have chosen a better way to say it, No, this is not pos- 
sible: that Aristotle omits something because it belongs to the province of thee 
ology, That's impossible, Yes, there is no such outside field fron his point 
of view, Now as for the more special point, you had some difficulties in under- 
standing why Aristotle arrives at the conclusion that’ courage refers to’ the dane 
ger of dying in battle as distinguished, for example, from a shipwreck, and it 
seemed to you first that Aristotle was, as it were, guided by the legislators who 
praised the brave soldiers and not the men who behave bravely in shipwrecks, un- 
less they are the same so that they would also be soldiers, of course, But then 
you said no, the legislators are irrelevant, It is intelligible in itself be- 
cause the enemy you can resist, You have a fighting chance, so to speak, You 
cannot do anything against the ocean, But is this sufficient? Take another 
case: a physician who exposes his life in an epidemic, And don't say that this 
didn't exist in Greece because we know from Thucydides! description of the 
plague that there were quite a few physicians who exposed their lives in order 
io save the city. Now why should the physician who exposes his life not be as 
brave as the soldier? I mean, what is the Aristotelian answer as far as you 
could discern it in this section which you discussed? 


O: (Inaudible). 


S: But it is perfectly clear that they went into an infected house, That was 
as dangerous as to go ina mine field, So? Well, the legislator didn't honor 
these physicians as they honor the soldiers so you have to come back to the leg- 
islator, And the question is whether that is a mere convention or whether there 
is not a substantive reason for taking one's bearings by what the legislators 
sey. Perhaps it is not an accident that there are always legislators around, 
Perhaps it has something to do with the fact that man is a political being, Good, 
So these are the two points. 
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I read Miss Goldschmidt's paper about the first half of Book III and there 
is only one point which I vould like to mention here in class, Miss Goldschmidt 
has seen'the difficulties but here is one point where I believe she went wrong. 
She says, "men who see the golden mean through something that could be called 
genius. These men may be the freest for even though they know what the good 
course of action is they are not bound by good character to follow that course 
of action and can still choose either, Perhaps these men are the only ones who 
can truly do evil for the virtuous man is bound by his good character -- he can- 
not do evil -- and the vicious man is bound by his bad character, ‘The vicious 
man cannot but do evil," Do you see that? This doesn't stand, That is a con- 
Vradiction, 


Now let us now turn to a discussion of our assignment, I hope we can cover 
more of the ground today than we did last time, Now Aristotle turns now, from 
the middle of the third book toward at least the end of the fifth, to the partic 
ular virtues: courage, moderation, and so on, Now it is important to realize 
this: Aristotle has defined before virtue in general, the genus, and now he 
comes to the species, But the definition of the genus was not complete, It was 
not precise, It vas given , in a general outline, It somarhat was left 
in a certain vagueness. Therefore we must count with the possiblity that when 
ue study the particular virtues we will learn something about virtue in general 
which we have not yet lcarned'before, In other words, the procedure of Aris 
iotle is not simply from here, from the more universal, to the particular, There 
is also a way back, lore generally stated, the gems is a whole which compris- 
os the species and the species is a part of the gerus, The way from the whole 
to the part is accompanied also by a way from the part to the whole, We do not 
understand the whole except by understanding the parts, But, of course, we also 
can never understand a part unless we understand it as part of a whole, ijo, un- 
less we have some understanding of the whole, This is a great misfortune, but 
this is the fate of human knowledge: that we always have sone inkling of the 
whole, Otherwise we couldn't begin to think, But we have to go to the parts in 
order to get more specific knowledge and this more specific knowledge is bound 
to affect our previous opinions about the Whole, This is surely Plato's vier, 
but to some extent, at least in the Bthics, this applies to Aristotle as well, I 
give you a simple example, ban is a rational animal, You cannot understand 
man, therefore, if you do not lmow what animal is, what living being is, but 
when you understand man, this particular being who possesses reason, this throws 
Light again on animal: namely, that animal is compatible with rationality, This 
does not become sufficiently clear from the general understanding of aninality, 


Nar the greatest difficulty which we had, I believe, was this (in the gen- 
eral analysis of virtue): virtue has to dowith choice of’ means but the habit of 
choosing the mean or the means is itself the end, I mean, excuse me: the slip 
was very bad, I didn't mean now the mean; I meant the means for an end. The 
habit of choosing’the means is itself'ihe end, In the arts it is different, The 
physician’ chooses, say, the operation, the means, for the end, health, The’ end 
is health, not the operation, But in moral life the action which we choose, 
Thich is meant to be a means, is at the same time the end, Do we not need kn 
ledge of the end, of a different end, in order to choose rightly the means? Bub 
what is that end with a view to which we determine that this is the right thing 
to do now? What do we learn’ from the analysis of courage or manliness regarding 
the end? First the question, why does he begin in the analysis of the virtues, 
already in this enumeration of the virtues in Book II, with courage, with manli- 
ness? ‘hy does he do that? After all, unless we have proven that Aristotle 
used a coin, tossed a coin, we mst assume that he had a reason for beginning 
with courage. He surely doesn't tell us, We have to find out. Now when we 
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read the first few lines of this passage 


+ Reinkin, 

0: But to resume, lot us now discuss the virtues severally, defining 
the nature of each, the class of objects to which it is related, and 
the way in which it is related to them, In so doing we shall also make 
it clear how many virtues there are, 


S: Yes, how many there are, See, Aristotle seems to be interested'in that 
purely statistical question: how many virtues there are. Yes, Well, but why is 
Aristotle interested? Why is the question of how many virtues there are impor- 
tant? 


0: By contrast to Plato? 


S: Perhaps, Yes, that would be one thing, but you can also say if you know 
these and these are virtues, only these and these discussed by Aristotle are vir- 
tues, there may be others, People speak of those, You count, You make a list 
for yourself, You compare your list with Aristotle's list, The mumber will 
play a certain role, You will see which are excluded by Aristotle, That's not 
unimportant, Lot us keep in mind this question: why does he begin with courage’ 
or manliness? Do you know another writer, whom Aristotle’ knew, who also begins, 
in a way, vith courage? It's one of these nasty examples, as you seem to have 
gathered, Yes, Well, in the Laws, the first book of the Laws, He begins with 
courage and goes along into the others; and I think the first book of the Laws 
will also supply the answer as to why Aristotle begins with courage, Now When 
he goes on, then, there, and he speaks -- courage has to do with foar and confi- 
dence, the opposite of fear, sense of security, But he shifts immediately to 
fear, as distinguished from a sense of confidence, because courage’ is primarily 
the right posture toward fears and not toward feelings of security, and this is 
connected with the fact that'fear has always to do with evil, with impending 
evil or possible future evil, painful things. You don't need a particular atti- 
tude toward confidence, That doesn't create a difficulty for your life if you 
are confident, but if you are fearful of evil that disturbs you and you have to 
do something about it, And this is the difference between courage and its rela- 
ted virtue, moderation, Here we have to do with pleasant things, the attrac~ 
tions of pleasures vhich also disturb, Now let us turn to al0 to 12 only to 
give you some specimens of Aristotle's procedure, So that courage has to do 
ith fears is not a difficult assertion, Dveryone would admit that, But which 
kind of fears, Let us turn to al0, 


O: It is true then that we fear all evil things, for example, disgrace, 
poverty, disease, lack of friends, death; but it is not thought that 
courage is related to all these things. e e e 


S: Yes, let us stop here, You see, so there are many fear inspiring things, 
Aristotle gives some striking examples, but how does he make his selection 

the basis of what? The translator says "it is thought." It is supposed to be, 
It seems, It is generally assumed, No one would call a man who is ~~ can con- 
trol his fear regarding disgrace a brave or courageous man, The sane applies to 
ihe other things like poverty and so on, Now let us make a jump to 2h, Aris- 
totle gives other examples: which kinds of fears are not the matter of courage. 
Wow there he raises the question about what kind of things, kind of fear inspir- 
ing things, then, is -- yes? 


0: What then are the fearful things in respect of which courage is dis- 
played? I suppose those which are the greatest, since there is no one 
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more brave in enduring denger than the courageous man, 


S: More literally —"no the one who is concerned with the greatest things?" -= 
meaning the greatest fear-inspiring things (question mark.) Yes, "Form one is 
more sustaining of the terrible things than the courageous man," Now, and what 
is this most fear inspiring thing? 
Or... the most terrible thing of all is deaths for it is the end, and 

when a man is dead, nothing, we think, either good or evil can befall 

him any more, 


S: Yes, "wo think! is again "it seems." You see the interesting point: before 
he had discussed in the first book =- that's your point, lin, Burnhan, What do 
you want to say? 


Q: He makes clear, what he said in the first book was a concession to opinion, 


S: Yes, but it vas not a very strong point in the first book either, But here 
it comes quite clear, Yos, But Aristotle, of course --' yes, so what we suspeo- 
ted there, that this ie not such a grove probilen for hia, beconee now perfectly 
clears 


Q: Yes, the only question is why he mentions it heres 


S: You see, the question of -- that was mentioned last tino, I believe by kr, 
Kirwan == if there is a'certainty of life after death the status of courage is 
affected ty it. I mean, courage, as Aristotle understands it, is displayed with 
a certainty on the part of the courageous man that he risks everything for his 
whole future, There is no future beyond his death, That is a point -- why he 
must make it here, And this may have something to do with the question of the 
difference between the virtue in the strict sense and virtue of the citizen, 
Perhaps he spoke before, in the first book, of the citizen point of view, That 
we do not know, But the main point is again here that he doesn't assert defin- 
itely that to the dead man nothing good or bad ever occurs. He only says it is 
thought to be; thought to be in certain circles like those circles vhich he ad= 
dresses here, So we know this much then: courage has to do with the fear-inspir- 
ing death and not with other fear-inspiring things, at least not primarily; sec- 
ondarily it might. Good, This is, however, not sufficient, 


O: But even death, we should hold, does‘ not in all circumstances give an op- 
portunity for Courage: for instance, we do not call a man courageous for 
facing death by drowning or disease. What form of death then is a test 
of courage? Presumably that which is the noblest. 


S: Yes, Also here he uses a question: "not that in the most noble things?" He 
doesn't assert it. He raises the question, no contradiction, then he goes on, 
Now the most noble fearful dangers are those in war. Yes. 


0: «s for it is encountered in the midst of the greatest and most noble 
of dangers. And this conclusion is borne out by the principle on which 
public honors are bestowed in republics and under monarchies, 

The courageous man, therefore, in the proper-sense of the term, 
will be he who fearlessly confronts a noble death, or some sudden peril 
that threatens deaths and the perils of wer answar this description 
most fully, 2 
Yes, now let us see here, So the locus of courage is, then, wer, facing 
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death in battle, Now that this is not a peculiarity of Greeks is also, I have 
been told, not indeed by anthropologists but I know it from much less respecta- 
ble sources which I decline to identify, that the Red Indians called their war- 
riors "the braves,” And this is ite The brave man, the courageous man, is a 
warrior, So this is not a peculiarity, For those interested in minor subtle- 
ties, when he says here in 31, in agreement or corresponding to that are also 
the honors both in the cities and with the rulers, Averroes makes this remark: 
nen have already agreed in this, convened in this, that those vho sustain death 
in battles are to be praised and « In other words -- that is the line 
which Hr, Weissberger took -- there is a kind of convention to do that; praising 
the warriors, in particular, Aristotle does not say this here, This is inter- 
pretation given by Averroes, Good, But I think the thesis in itself that cour- 
age has its locus in the field of honor —- the clinic, the hospital, where the 
diseased people are, is not called the field of honor, The field of honor is 
battles This is not surprising, although one can say perhaps the philosopher 
should take a somewhat broader view and one can deplore Aristotle!s sticking to 
‘the phenomena and we will take this up at the end, Now I suggest we turn to the 
next chapter, 1115b7, because we cannot read everything. 


0: Now although the same things are not fearful to everybody, there 
are sone torrors which we pronounce beyond human endurance, and these 
of course are fearful to cveryone in his senses, 


S: In other words, there cannot be bravery there or courage there, Yes? 


O: And the terrors that man can cndure differ in magnitude end degree; as 
also do the situations inspiring confidence, But the courageous man 
is proof against fear so far as man may be, Hence although he will 
sometimes fear even terrors not beyond man's endurance, he will’ do so 
in the right way, and he will endure them as principle dictates, for 
the sake of that which is noble; for that is the end at which virtue 
eine, 


S: Here he speaks of the end of virtue, We will take this up again, Let us 
go on, 


O: On the other hand it is possible to fear such terrors too much, and 
too little; and also to fear things that are not fearful as if they were 
fearful, Error arises either from fearing what one ought’ not to fear, 
or from fearing in the wrong manner, or at the wrong time, or the likes 
and similarly ‘ith regard to occasions for confidence, 

‘The courageous man then is he that endures or fears the right things 
and for the right purpose and in the right manner and at the right tine, 
and tho shows confidence in a similar way. (For the courageous man feels 
and acts as the circumstances merit, and as principle may dictate, And 
every activity aims at the end that corresponds to the disposition of 
which it is the manifestation, So it is therefore with the activity of 
the courageous man: his courage is noble; therefore its end is nobility, 
for a thing is defined by its end; therefore the courageous man endures 
the terrors and dares the deeds thet manifest courage, for the sake of 
that which is noble, ) 


S: Yes, let us stop here and let us try to understand it, Facing death in bat- 
tle is the act of the courageous man, Now what does this mean? lust he not run 
away under any circumstances? May he not surrender under any circumstances? And 
it would be simple, but it is not so simple, There are situations in vhich it 
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is right for him to run away and right for him to surrender, but where to draw 
the line? You see, if the rule were universally valid, no question, But has the 
same line to be drawn by everyone? For example, whether a man is wounded or not 
wounded; whether he has stillaumunition; whether he is on a reconnoitcring party 
or whether it is a decisive battle on which everything depends, These arc obvi- 
ously circumstances waich are very relevant, Again, this only shows how to draw 
the line, Now Aristotle speaks first of the fact that different things are fear- 
inspiring for different'human beings, Now of course he doesn't mention that 
here but he thinks here, of course, also of the difference between men and women 
although that is not very relevant here immediately because we have already ex- 
cluded women because courage, the locus of courage, is war, But let us look 
even for a monent at women, There are same stories about women who jump on a’ 
chair when a mouse appears and this is generally regarded as a misplaced fear, 
not a rational one, But I think we would all say in fairness to everyone that if 
it is not a mouse but a rat it would be a somewhat different situation, because 
a rat is a more fear-inspiring animal than a mouse, I think if itis a black 
panther even men would be excused if we were to jump not only on chairs but to 
ihe ceiling, So there is a variety of fearful things for different human beings. 
Yetthere are certain limits to that. There are certain things which are too 
fear-inspiring for every human being and where no human being can be expected to 
stand, Thst'is one point, One thing could, of course, be entirely new weapons, 
entirely new, absolutely unexpected weapons, wholly surprising, Think: elephants 
coming up against a great army who have never been confronted by elephants, as 
the Romans did, This cannot be simply regarded as cowardice if the Romans don't 
know then, Next time they will know and they will change their tactics, of 
course, Hr, Weissberger, 


Q: (As to whether the case of Hacabeus confronting the elephants in the Apoc= 
rapha was one of courage.) 


S: Yes, that would be extraordinary courage, Good, Yes, sure, that would be 
extraordinary courage, but he might have heard of elephants already before, 
(Laughter), No, that would not detract from his courage but would make it nore 
intelligible that in such a situation -- good, Now the second consideration is 
this: courage is the right posture not merely toward death in battle, but also 
toward other fear-inspiring things and this makes the question of how to draw 
the line, ie, of the telos, of the end, still more urgente Now when we take 
the example of the woman confronted by the mouse or by the rat, why is it more 
reasonable if it is a rat than if it is a mouse? why is it more reasonable? 


0: The fear of danger is more, 
S: Yes, but danger; danger of what? 
O: The rat can kill them, 


S: Gan kill then, Yes, what is then the point of view? Very simple: life and 
limbs, yes. Life and limbs, Very good, Yes, but clearly this is of no help 
ecatise the courageous man precisely exposes life and limb in the proper s 
tion, not when confronted with a black’ panther but when confronted by an enemy, 
But how does he draw the line? I mean, the line canrict be dram with a view to 
self-preservation, That's impossible, Then there would never be any brave man, 
Yes? Is it not clear? 


0: Tf the battlefield is the main field of courage, we sacrifice our lives or 
we put our lives in jeopardy there for the polis, for the state. 
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S: Yes, but still, did Aristotle say anything about the polis? What did Aris- 
totle say about the end, the end at which the courageous, the brave man, the 
nanly man, ains? 


O: The noble, 


S: The noble, Period. You must admit, that is not very enlightening, Some- 
how we have in mind -- we all kno a certain bit about these things -- we have 

in mind something like the polis, That's not stated, And what about you, Mr. 

Boyan? 


Q: Yes, wetre not going to emphasize simply the relationship of fears to things 
that may cause death, There are other things that can cause fear and that can 
be another reason why the question of self-preservation cannot be the standard, 


S: I mean, what is that other reason why self-preservation cannot be the stan- 
dard? 


Q: Well, because you fear other things that have nothing to do with self-pre- 
servation, 


Yes, for instance? 


You may fear you're going to flunk an exam, 


S: Yes, Aristotle -- he has excluded, No one is regarded as a courageous man 
in Aristotle's sense because he has no fear of flunking an examination, It may 
be either that he has a just estinate of his powers and it may also be a man of' 
extraordinary levity, but it is not the sphere of courage or cowardice, I mean, 
we may take up later on the question, why Aristotle excludes so rigorously the 
other fields of apprehensions and how to fight them from the sphere of courage, 
We may do that, but let us first -= 


Q: He does mention other tnings: pain, when hets talking about the coward, page 
161, "But to seek death in order to’ escape from poverty, or the pangs of love, 
or fron pain or sorrow, e , ." Okay, those are three other things. 


S: Yes, May I suggest this very humdrum procedure: that we wait until we come 
to’that passage. Good, “So Aristotle has now made reasonably clear what courage 
is, i.e, what its matter, its field, is, but he has not yet made clear what the 
end is except for saying it is the noble, and he distinguishes, then, in the se- 
quel the two defects belonging to courage: the excess and the defect, The ex- 
cess is rashness, boldness, however you call it, and the defect proper is coward- 
ice, of course, Yes, Hr, Burnham, 


Qo: Uhat I don't understand: is that a mis-translation or what is the structure 
of that argument there? He says the courage of the courageous man is noble, 
Therefore itts end is nobility. In the passage we just read, 


S: The end of every activity is that which corresponds to the habit in ques- 
iion and for the courageous man courage is noble. That is vhat we had, The ed- 
itors don't like that, They have all kinds of remarks, But this is what we 
have, 


do: But then he goes on: he says, "therefore its end is nobility." 
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S: Yes, well, "such like, then, is also the end,” I suppose he means that no- 
dle is then also the end, That he means here, 


Qo: You take out "therefore," 
S: Yes, well, something like the therefore is there, In Greek, gois 


Q3: On the artisan: it seems the major premise was that every activity aime at 
‘the end that corresponds to the habit of which it is the manifestation, The ma- 
jor premise is that for activities the telos, the thing to which it tends, is of 
like character with the actual practice, 


Qo: Well, you could say his courage is just. Therefore its end is justice, But 
that doesn't help; does it? 


S: Now let us see, "The end of every activity (of every energeias) is that 
which corresponds to the heixas." So the end of a just action is that which cor- 
responds to the habit of Justice, The end of the courageous action is that 
which corresponds to the habit of courage, And how they-are related: that is 
not taken up here, The point is this: the transition is here, then, this: "so 
‘the courageous man aims at being courageous" and he does‘ everything that he does 
with the ultimate view to being courageous, And courage, his being courageous, 
has the character of being noble, That it shares with justice, temperance, ard 
so on, He acts courageously because he is concerned with acting nobly and con- 
cerned with nothing else, That, I think, is the meaning of that passage, Mre 
Buttervorth, 


Qj: In lines 17, following, where our translator says "the courageous man then 
il ne that endures or fears the right things! etc, eto, how would you reply to 
the question that this seems to bo tautological? 


S: That is not tautological because it indicates the various considerations 
which have to be considered, the various circumstances. For example, one action 
-- say, running away from the enemy -= maybe is base sometimes and not base on 
other occasions, So you cannot give here a complete list of tüe occasions on 
which it is wise or unwise because it depends on so many different circunstan- 
oes: whether it is a small group reconnoitering only or whether it is a large 
army, and how large and how small, That depends on the circumstances, You 
know, that you cannot say, And also let me see what are the other points. Yes, 
and does he do it == how one should -- for example, it may be the right thing in 
these circumstances to withdraw but not to run away throwing away one!s guns or 
whatever you have, That depends, 


Qj: Well we have'in our translation, "The right things," "the right purpose," 
"ihe right manner," and "the right time," 


S: Yes, let us see: "what one should do and in the right manner, tho right 
time (right occasion) and many other considerations," The circunstances: we 
have spoken of that before, There always is a variety of circumstances and they 
all must be considered, And that is in itself something very simple, The dif- 
ficulty is, however, as I have stated before: towards what do you look in order 
to adjust the right thing to the citcumstances? There must be some principle. 
This he calls the noble and that is, of course, too general, I mean, with a 
Vier to what do you draw the line? You draw the line not merely with a view to 
the circumstances but also with a view to something else, because if you would 
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say the end is self-preservation’ the same circumstances would recommend in all 
these cases perhaps running away, as Hobbes said, But if the end is not self 
preservation what is it? Aristotle has told us hitherto only the noble and the 
noble means negatively not self-preservation, This much we know, but that is too 
general, Why don't we first finish this section and then see what we can learnt 
Now he makes, then, clear in the sequel that to brave death or to choose death in 
order to avoid poverty, erotic troubles, and pain is not courage but cowardice, 
because, in the first place, it is softness to run away from toilsome things, 
Softness is almost the same as cowardice, And second: why does he do that -- who 
commits suicide because he is about to become poor and he is not loved by his 
girl or he has to expect great pain? He does this not for the sake of something 
noble, but in order to escape merely from an evil without an outlook of something 
noble. So this noble mst be present if there is to be courage, I think you can 
understand that, You can understand it, although we would like to hear from such 
a master like Aristotle souething more specific than just the noble in general, 
But i believe he will give it to us to some extent, Good, Wow then in the se- 
quel, in 1116al5, he does something which he doesn't do elsewhere in his discus- 
sion of the virtues: namely, he presents the sham forms of the virtue, (here 
courage), five sham forms, No such variety exists elsewhere and this throws 
Light on courage: that it has so many false imitations whereas the other virtues 
donit sean to have that, Now the first of which he speaks is political courage, 
the courage of the citizen, and he is prompted in the best case by the desire for 
honor, meaning for being himself honored by badges or by any special distinction: 
you know, external signs of honor, Or in the worst case, fear of punishment, He 
doesn't run away because he knows that he will be shot as a deserter, vhatever 
the case may be, Good, Then we have the second case: the courage of mercenaries, 
Political courage is the courage of the citizens vho fight. The courage of the 
ercenaries -- and this is due, is a lower case, It is not strictly speaking 
Courage because it is due merely to experience, They know that there is no seri- 
ous danger, They can lick everyone, They can shoot better, or whatever the wea- 
pons at the time may be, There is no real danger, What is dangerous to the in- 
experienced or less experienced is not a danger to them, ‘Therefore there is ” 
nothing particularly admirable, and then three -= let us read here bl5 to 23, 
1lléb, 15 to 23, "The mercenaries become cowards. e e ," 


0: e « . professional soldiers prove cowards when the danger imposes too 
at a strain, and when they are at a disadvantage in mmbers and equip- 
nent; for they are the first to run away, while citizen troops stand 
their ground and die fighting, as happened in the battle at the tenple 
of Hermes, This is because citizens think it disgraceful to run away, 
and prefer death to safety so procured; whereas professional soldiers 
were relying from the outset on superior strength, and when they dis- 
cover they are outnumbered they take to flight, fearing death more than 
disgrace, But this is not true courage, 


3 


S: Yes. You see, this is one form in which Aristotle illustrates it, Now 
then he turns to the three other cases of sham courage: mere animal spirits, we 
may say: the lion, the boar, and there are also human beings who can act this 
way. “The fourth case: those who are, to use a present day expression, the opti= 
ts; people who have good hopes from being accustomed to win, They always lick 
then, Think of a colonial nation surrounded by subject people, and, you know, 
‘they make some police raids from time to time, There is no risk involved, They 
always know that they are better armed, This is also not true courage, And the 
last one is from ignorance, from sheer ignorance: that they don't know how dan- 
gerous it is, I remember a case of Bob Hope stroking a tiger or a lion, “He 
didn't know that it was; he thought it was a dog. But this is, of course, not -- 
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no one would call him —- at the moment he became aware of what he had done he was 
properly apprehensive, Yes, Now we have now -= I nean, we cannot read all these 
things, but at the end'of this passage we have all the data required for giving 
an answer, sone answer, to the question of the end, Aristotle does not say a word 
about’ the fact that the courageous man as defined by him faces death for the 
polis, for the’ fatherland, for the common good; not a word, Thomas Aquinas, in 
his commentary, does this, but we know that Thomas Aquinas is always anxious to 
see the rationale of the various virtues, Aristotle does not do that, not even 
when he speaks of the citizen courage,which is not true courage, does he mention 
that they do not run away, whereas the mercenaries run anay, because they think of 
their wives and children and the citys not even there, How can we explain that? 
And, of course, vhen we start from the fact of the polis we see that a polis can- 
not exist if it does not have a considerable number of courageous men, Courage 
is absolutely necessary for the existence’ of the city. That's clear, I mean, to 
that extent courage is rationally praised, because it is needed for the polis. 
Aristotle does not even allude to that, and not because it is completely a matter 
of course, He mentions quite a few things which are merely a matter of course, 
Way does he not do it? But before I go on, lir. McAtee, 


Q: Is a possible answer to your question that he explained earlier the fact 
that all men recognize that military courage is to be rewarded and lack of mili- 


tary courage punished? 


Sr Yes, yes, sure, That would seem to follow from that, Yes, this is the 
reason why I took issue with’ Mr, Weissberger's statement. Good, Someone else 
wanted to say something, Oh, Mr, Kirwan, 


Qo: It is hard for me to conceive in a practical situation of" how the end of 
battle would not be related significantly to a particular polis, whether a good 
one or & bad one, 


S: Sure, Of course not, Of course also, the salvation of the polis would na- 
vurally'be the point of view with a view to which you draw the line, I mean, for 
example, in some cases it is no serious danger if the amy is defeated. It may 
be an outlying district of no strategic importance, Put then if the enemy ap- 
proached the city where really the future of the city is at stake, strictly speak- 
ing, then the situation is different, obviously. In other words, to repeat, we 
must’ draw the line, The sentiments of fear do not come around with tags around 
‘then, as I said last time, Here this degree of fear in this circumstance is bad 
and this is good, We have to determine that and we must determine it with a view 
to something, If we say with a view to the noble that is not sufficient because 
we want to find out precisely what the noble now is, And when we say the salva- 
tion of the fatherland then we say something. Of course that doesn't mean that 
the individual soldier will necessarily determine that, That may be inpossible 
for military reasons, Emybe it will have to be done by the commanding officer 
and the courage of the soldier vill then be simply that he resists where ho is 
commanded to resist and withdraws where he is commanded to withdraw and doesn't 
think of his survival, Dut still (rest of this sentence barely audible because 
of defective tape) -- (to the effect that the soldier is dependent for his survi- 
val on the polis.) Xr, Boyan, 


Does Aristotle rest courage on the basis of the polis or does he rather 
e it on the fact that courage is a virtue and virtue is theœre of happiness? 


S: Yes, sure, In other words, hat do you mean? He talks to people who have 
mo doubt that courage is a praiseworthy thing and who also would admit to him 
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that courage is to be shown above all in war, . . . All right, but these other 
people to thom he talks would, of course always say, well, courage is a virtue of 
war and war is necessary for the good of the polis, of course, They would ali 
add that, Aristotle here says less than the gentlemen, than the good citizens, 
He says less than them, He does not refer to that, That's the striking thing. 
And we have to wonder why he does not mention that. 


Qj: Does it belong to justice rather than to courage? 


S: Perhaps, Perhaps but even here the question simply is so manifest in be- 
longing to war, It means that he avoids the question, 


Isn't the reason that the polis is the means for the noble life, that you 
t have the good man without the city -= 


S: Yes, but on the other hand, in what does the good life consist except =- 
the good life in the sense of moral virtue -- except in being a good citizen or 
ruler? You see? Imean, what is the highest activity of the citizen? 


a 


If courage is for the sake of the noble it would seem that the polis is 
also for the sake of the noble, 


S: In other words, this silence about the polis, you mean, is inspired by the 
fact that Aristotle from the very beginning looks beyond the polis to that to 
which the polis is dedicated, Is that what you mean? Yes, One could also say 
that as follows: this question of the polis is inseparable, for Aristotle, fron 
the question of the politea, ‘he fatherland is for Aristotle the nere matter and 
it receives its form from the order, fron the social and political order, . . e 

: if the fatherland has a bad regime then it is nothing so wonder: mean so 
praisevorthy, if someone defends this bad thing, Or differently stated, the 
polis itself can be good or bad and therefore we would have to say, strictly 
speaking, that courage should be displayed in the cause of a good polis, So 
is it that makes the polis good? And then we come again back to moral virtue. 
Yes, Now ir, Kirwan, 


Qo: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, this vould only say that Aristotle probably had some reason for leav- 
ing that in the dark, It would only amount to that. But the relation of courage 
to the polis is obvious, but this relation is not free fron ambiguity because of 
the ambiguity of the polis, What is the end of this particular polis? If this 
polis is dedicated to something evil so that it is a bad regime then this courage 
is perhaps not so -- it is misplaced, I mean, you know, the man may still be, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, very courageous, but that is not the perfect form 
of courage because we have to consider that, But once you reise this difficult 
question of the end of the polis then you come into deep waters end then it is, 
perhaps, wise to stop, to stop the question here, 


Qg: (To the effect that in battle hope doesn't play the part that fear plays, so 
that one is already dealing with a different emotion.) 


S: No, no, that you now call hope is what Aristotle calls confidence or sense 
of the e That is fear, And whenever there is fear in contra-distinc- 
tion to desparation there always is some hope, This doesn't af. question, 
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Qg: Fear is not the same as desparation? 


8: Yes, desparation is an extreme of fear, No hope is anymore left, e . . (In 
audible exchange.) In all forms except this extreme hope and fear are still pres~ 
ent, but we speak of fear when the element of hope is very small or relatively 
small, When you have hope you have invariably fear, I mean, when you hope that 
this will cone to pass you are not sure that it will come to pass, You also have 
an expectation of evil, An expectation of evil is fear, “To that extent, they are 
not identical but they are indistinguishable, Mr, licAtee, you have been neglec- 
ted, 


Qy? (Refers to the discussion in the first book of the Las.) 
S: You can put it this way but this statement is a very harsh one and you can 
state it much more simply as follows, If you say polis you say, in modern lang- 
wage, à sovereign state and then you say, of course, a variety of sovereign 
states, and then you say the possibility of war, To that extent, polis and war 
are inseparable and therefore, when you say this then you say the polis mst sell 
(2) the virtue of courage, That's clear, I mean, that is very simple, The 
strange thing is that Aristotle doesn't even allude to'it, When he speaks of the 
kind of virtue which is obviously related to the polis, namely the citizen cour= 
age, as a shan form even if it is the best sham form, even there he doesn't speak 
of the polis. . . . and above all this citizen courage is not the true courage, I 
believe that settles it, Now we mst go on now, Let us turn to 1117429, We have 
& new chapter again, 


0: Courage is displayed with respect to confidence and fear, but not with 
respect to both equally: it is more particularly displayed in regard to 
objects of fear; for one who is unperturbed in the presence of terrors 
and conports himself rightly towards these is courageous in a fuller sense 
than ono who does so in situations that inspire confidence, 


S: _ In other words, someone in a situation of perfect security is not tinged by 
ary fear where you can call him courageous. So the bombs mst be Inom to be 
near to give him an opportunity for showing courage now, 


0: In fact, as has been said, men are sometimes called courageous for en- 
during pain, Hence courage itself is attended by pains and it is justly 
praised, because it is harder to endure pain than to abstain from plea- 
sure, Not but what it vould appear that the end corresponding to the 
virtue of courage is really pleasant, only its pleasantness is obscured 
by the attendant circumstances, This is illustrated by the case of ath- 
letic contests: to boxers, for example, their end -- the’ object they tox 
for, the wreath and the honors of victory -- is pleasant,“but the blows 
they receive mst hurt them, being men of flesh and blood, and also all 
the labor they undergo is painful; and these painful incidentals are so 
numerous that the final object, being a small thing, appears not to con- 
tain any pleasure at all, 


S: In other words, Aristotle would never have become a boxer, Yes? 


O: If then the same is true of courage, the death or wounds that it may 
bring vill be painful to the courageous man, and he will suffer then 
wmillingly; but he will endure then because it is noble to do so, or 
because it is base not to do So, And tho more a man possesses all vir- 
tue, and the more happy he is, the more pain will death cause him; for 


| 
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to subh a man life is worth most, and he stands to lose the greatest 
goods, and knows that this isso, and this mist be painful, But he 
is'none the less courageous on that account, perhaps indeed he is more 
50, because he prefers glory in war to the greatest prizes of life, 

It is not true therefore of every virtue that its active exercise 
is essentially pleasant, save inso far as it attains its end, 


S: No, "as it touches on the end," It touches on the end in the case of cour- 
age why?” Because he does it for the sake of the noble, And to that extent it is 
pleasant, but fron every point of vier it is most unpleasant, So the famous words 
of Horace: it is sweet and noble to die for the fatherland, Aristotle would 
question the sweet to some extent; not entirely but to some extent, Yes? 


0: No doubt it is possible that such men as these do not make the best 
Professional soldiers, but men who are less courageous, and have nothing 
of value besides life to lose; for these face danger readily, and will 
barter their lives for trifling gains, 


S: Yes, let us stop here, So this is a general reflection about the peculiar 
status of courage as distinguished from all-the other virtues,“from all other 
virtues, In all other virtues the activity, the full activity, is pleasant. In 
ihe case of courage the full activity is not pleasant, Courage is a virtue apart, 
That is what you meant, This is perhaps not -- you don't insist on the expres: 
sion, Bat something of this kind is stated if you look that up in Plato's La 
Book XII, 963e, where this is made very clear, The highest act of courage Cannot 
be simply gratified, whereas the highest acts of the other virtues can be simply 
gratified, This means courage is the lowest virtue and this is the reason why 
Aristotle begins with courage and ascends to the other virtues. There are sone 
remarks, for’ example, in the Rhetoric and other places where he says -- yes, in 
the Rhetoric, in the fifth’ chapter of the first book -- moderation and courage 
are Virtues of a young man, i.e. they do not require maturity as the more sophis- 
ticated virtues to which he turns later on, There is an ascent in intellectual- 
ity, Justice is a much more intellectual virtue, as you see if you think of the 
highest act of virtue: what a judge has to do: assigning to the jurisprudential, 
That requires much more intellectual activity than the act of courage. The ger 
eral also has to be courageous, but the general is not general exclusively bor 
cese he is courageous. That is only a condition for his being general, What 
distinguishes him as general from the simple soldier is that he has a kind of in- 
tellect’ regarding war which the simple soldier does not necessarily possess. So 
this is, I think, the reason for this order, Yes, but we have to raise quite a 
fer questions, Yes, Hr, Weissberger. 


Q: In order for the courageous man to know what to fear or not to fear ho has 
to have some sort of wisdom and this is not found in everybody -- like a man 
might look at a mine field or something like that and not know it's a mine ficld— 


S: "Yes, but the question is this: who makes the decision whether to stay or to 
leave, ultimately? 

The general, 
S: Ultimately, yes. That the key point of courage of war is not so much these 


decisions as whether to suppress his fear and to stick to his guns, That is what 
courage is. And that a certain difference of judgment is needed, surely. But 

you know that; because there are all kinds of echelons, Sometimes the leader 
a small group, of a platoon, mst make certain decisions, But these are not the 
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greatest decisions, Yes? 


Q2: In his analysis of courage do you think he comes closest to Kantts analysis 
of moral virtue? 


S: Yes, you mean the almost, so to speak, complete absence of pleasure, Yes, 
Indeed, But since we must go on, I have made a remark about that in What Ts Po 
tical Philosophy?, page 200, if you would look that up, and surely it is of some 
sportance but I cannot nov go into it, I must only first repeat something and 
not go into that now because we will take it up when we come to moderation, 


The question of the end is so unclear, But something else: at the end of 
this section on courage Aristotle says this much should be said about courage -= 
what courage is is not difficult to grasp in outline from what has been said, 
This is not meant to be an exhaustive analysis of courage, Quite a f i 
which we think are not even alluded to. Think of Antigone!s courage ag: 
on, courage against tyrants, and also against tyrannical mobs:'no allusion to it. 
But why does Aristotle not speak of that, doesn't allude to it, to this kind of 
thing, this kind of courage? It would fall under another virtue, justice. “I 
mean, that is what Antigone believes to act for, Or take political courage, risk- 
ing not merely unpopularity but even deciding in favor of a cause which might 
lead to disaster, and to have to do it, We also speak of intellectual courage: 
not here, How would Aristotle call that? Did not Aristotle speak somewhere of 
chat we would call intellectual courage in this book? Yes? 


0: In regard to Plato, 
S: Yes, how did he call it? 
Or Truth is higher than friendship. 


S: Higher? He uses another expression than higher, Friendship for wisdon is 
to be preferred to friendship for Plato, So, in other words, he wouldn't call 
this courage; he would only say to break with a revered teacher like Plato doesn't 
require courage. It requires love of wisdom, ‘This is improperly called courage, 
Now in order to understand our meaning of courage -- and I think many people zm: 
be disappointed with this few pages on courage -- is due to the fact that we cali 
many things courage which were not regarded as courage in former times, There is 
a term which reminds you of that, a term which we have found in such different 
writers as Xenophon and Rousseau so they are probably not affected by the 
ence between the moderns and ancients, and that is strength of soul, Wo cal. 
courage frequently what would formerly have been called strength of soul, and, of 
course, all virtues as Aristotle understands them are forms of strength of soul, 
strength of soul regarding death, strength of soul regarding desires, strength of 
soul regarding love of possessions and honors and whatever else it may be, hy 
has courage taken the place of strength of soul? Perhaps people dontt want to 
speak arymore of soul, which is a good reason in many ceses, That could be one 
reason, but I do not know, It would be a worthy subject of inquiry for a better 
understanding of ourselves, Yes? 


Qs: Wouldn't the death of Socrates involve a certain amount of courage? 


S: Yes, because it has clearly to do with death, directly: 
Socrates is not credited, at least by Xenophon, with courage, v 
ness, 


i is true, but 
th manli~ 


Q3: Hets credited with temperance, 
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S: Yes, well, I think it is, of course, connected with the strength of soul, 
Socrates didn't flinch, “But whether it would be properly called courage is an- 
other natter, Of course, everyone speaking today fron our present outlook would 
say Socrates was a'courageous man, He braved quite a few things: not only death 
but also, you know, in the trial of the generals he braved the multitude. But 
this I do not know, I have not made a study, but it would be worth making. Since 
what time does courage have this broad meaning which it has now? Ard I believe 
that this might lead to interesting results, I do not know, The simplest thing 
in all such cases is to take the Oxford dictionary and look up courage: what it - 
meant as long as there is any record, And then one can, perhaps, find somethirg, 
sometimes already in the Oxford dictionary but usually one needs more, lr, Glenn, 


Qj: What does Aristotle mean when he talks about the imperfect kinds of courage? 


S: Because they are not guided ty the noble, these brave men, The uan who 
doesn't run away because there is an M.P, behind him is not generally courageous, 
Wouldn't you admit that? /Q): Yes, certainly./ Good, And the man who is courage- 
ous in the sense of Bob Hope? You would also not call him courageous. Yes, but 
the question is -- there may be such sham forms also in the case of the other vir- 
tues but Aristotle does not go out of his way in any other case except in the case 
of courage to show these sham forms; and I think that is meant to be an indica- 
tion of the questionable character of courage, 


Qj: In other words, courage in general is defined by its end, but the particu- 
Lar kinds of courage are defined by the motivo, 
S: Yes, also by their ends, but the best kind of citizen, as described here, 

of citizen courageous man, is guided by the hope to be mentioned in the daily re- 
port of his division, and Aristotle would say that is not true courage because 
this is not the end for which a man should be courageous, But the interesting 
thing is that Aristotle doesn't say he mst be swayed by the dedication to his 
country and therefore he will be disinterested in such distinction, Well, he 
will enjoy it when he will get it but it is not his main consideration, The main 
consideration is to win the war for the sake of his country, and the extraordin- 
ary thing is that Aristotle leaves it at the noble without indicating specifically 
which form the noble takes in the case of this virtue, 


Qj: To me at least this shows the conventional character of courage, because if 
you do away with real war then you've done away with most forms of courages 


S: Yes, but is this not an "unrealistic" premise, You must admit, Aristotle 
has in his favor the whole evidence up to the year 1953 and if you don't believe 
me then think of Laos and other places, So, I mean, this other is a promise: 
that there vill never be war, But even if there will never be var there might 
very well be civil wars in this world state, Then you still have to send people 
there’ to put down the civil war and then you can say there is only a police force 
there, but then this police force would, then, be the locus of courage in Aris- 
iotle!s sense, No, we cannot jump over the facts of life on the basis of a pron- 
ise, We don't know whether that check is not -- you know, whether it's not an 
over-draft, 


Qj: That brought this to my mind was that the papers recently have been refer- 
ring to Arnold Harenont's stand as courageous, /S: tho was that?/ Mr, Marenont, 
{ilote: the reference is to the then Chairman of the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 

Sion who was being sharply attacked for (1) persuading the commission to provide 
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contraceptive tablets to unmarried mothers of children being supported by the 
state, with the intention of limiting the financial burden on Illinois of sup- 
porting the increasing murber of such children, and (2) attacking members of the 
State Legislature who advocated the placing of ceilings on relief recipients and 
specifically accusing some of the southern Illinois members of being racists on 
grounds that probably were not entirely devoid of nezit./ 


8: Yes, well, that is what they call =- how is it called -- civilian courage, 
Yes, yes, sure, let us disregard that, but there is surely the case that some 
people -- there are many remarks about that: Bismarck, who felt that the Germans! 
military courage is very common but civilian courage, very rare, You know, we 
can call it that; that someone, when he sees his superior officer commit a gross 
act of injustice, tells him "I refuse to obey your order and there is no danger 
of his being shot for that but only the authority, You can call that courage, 
Aristotle vould not call it courage, He would say this fellow lacked the strength 
of soul and he would probably say that belongs'to the sphere of justice rather 
than of courage, But these are not mere names, as some people say. We would 
simply say why this military virtue has become so universalized that you call all 
these things, Mir, Maremont and Socrates and so on and so on =- that you call all 
this courage, hy? How come? And not strength of soul, When you speak of 
strength of soul you do not necessarily think of matters military, but when we 
speak of courage we still think primarily of it. 


Qu: You said earlier that courage requires an element of hope.’ Is courage pós- 
sible where the certainty of death is cure if you don't run away, say? I mean, 
it vould seem to me it would be possible to do something noble that would result 
surely in death where the alternative would be running away, 


S: Yese Very good, Why is the brave man in such a situation not in a state 
of despair? Because ho sees something apart from his death; namely, the noble, 

gi So that from Aristotle's point of view only the coward would despair because he 
sees nothing except his life and doesn't see that noble which enables him to 
transcend life, 


But that means that the noble is something beyond death in a sense, Is it? 


S: Ina sense, yes, And that is, of course,’ the peculiar character of courage, 
not of other virtues. /Üüc: Inaudible./ I mean, this may be a paradoxical state- 
nent, but it may still Be true to the facts, You know, this is the minimm of 
intellectual courage: that one mst admit things which are paradoxical but true, 
Now we must really go on if you don't mind and there will be another occasione 


Now we turn now to moderation, Now in the case of moderation; what Aris- 
totle calls sophrosyne, This has a much broader meaning in other writers like 
Plato; in Thucydides, mach broader, and it is something like sensible bei 
yes, moderation -- well, when we call a man moderate we do not think merely of 
his noderation regarding food and drink, Aristotle reduces, uses sophrosyne only 
in relation to the sensual pleasures, Only. This was not completely impossible, 
There are such traces of that} moderation is very narrowly limited also in Plato 
and probably in other writers, general usage, But I mention this only, Just as 
he limits’ courage strictly to war he limits moderation strictly to the sensual 
pleasures, and therefore they are the lowest, the most obvious virtues and the 
most urgent virtues. The most obvious and most urgent and therefore the lowest, 


Qg: Rackham uses the word temperance, Now is that more accurate? 
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S: You can do it, It would in one vay be correct in the case of Aristotle be- 
cause when you speak now in English of temperance, thinking of temperance leagues 
and other things, naturally that!s true, But since I have made, on the'basis of 
broader considerations, the habit to translate sophrosyne by moderation, I would 
like to cling to that, a iae 


Qy: Is this the same virtue which is discussed in the beginning of Book VII? 


S: No, no, no. No, no, that is continence, the ordinary translation, We cone 
to that, That is a very special case, Now Thomas Aquinas explains the relation 
of the two virtues as follows: courage has'to do with the fear-inspiring things 
which destroy human life, especially death, of course; moderation’has to do with 
the pleasant things by which human life is preserved, food, drink, end so on, And 
therefore he takes a broad view of human nature, of the parts of the human soul, 
and sees how these two virtues are related to these parts, The interesting thing 
again is that Aristotle docs not do that, Aristotle does not make any deduction 
of the virtues from a higher principle, That is his peculiarity, Now what Aris- 
totle states here, then, is that temperance, or moderation let me say, is con- 
cerned with bodily pleasures, It has to dowith the irrational part of a mans 
and let us read 111829, No we cannot; we cannot read this'whole thing, And then 
he says but not all pleasures of all senses -- for example, not the pleasure of 
seeing, If a man ha: an excessive desire for hearing music he is not called im- 
moderate, It is another defect but it doesn't fall under this heading, And he 
limits it to touch and taste, And let us see: there are very beautiful remarks 
about that. For example, the dogs. The dogs do not enjoy the smell of hares or 
rabbits except because the smells announce the meat, the food, and some people 
also enjoy the smell of the impending meal but this is not strictly an enjoyment 
of uelis but an enjoyment of food, of sense of touch, Now let us begin at 1118- 
2264 


O: ‘These are the pleasures of toüch and taste, But even taste appears to 
play but a small part, if aty, in moderation, For taste is concerned 
with discriminating flavors, as is done by wine-tasters, and cooks 
proparing savory dishes. e e « 


S: — In other words, not yet the enjoyment, Yes? 


e. . but it is not exactly the flavors that give pleasure, or at all 
events not to the profligate: it is actually enjoying the object that 
is pleasant, and this is done solely through the sense of touch, alike 
in eating and drinking and in what are called the pleasures of sex, 
This is vhy a certain gourmand wished that his throat might be longer 
than a crane!s, shoving that his pleasure lay in the sensation of con- 
tact, 


: In other words, he did not wish an extension of his tongue, That's the 
point -- but of that part of the body which is directly concerned with enjoyment. 


I think also we should mention the pleasures of the teeth, 


S: Yes, Aristotle would be very practical and say that is only just like 
smell, a kind of anticipation, 


O: _ No, it's part of the pleasure of touch, . > e 


: Good, Now let us go 
on 
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0: Hence the sense to which profligacy is related is the most universal 
of the senses; and there appears to be good ground for the disrepute in 
which it is held, because it belongs to us not as human beings but as ani- 
nals 


8: Well, "it" -- what is that "it"? 
0: The sense of touch, 


S: Yes, this'is the way in which it was understood by Averroes and in the Is- 
lamic tradition, I believe, in general, But in the Western tradition it vas al- 
ways understood to refer not to the sense of touch but to the vice here; the vice, 
intemperance’ or profligacy, is disgraceful, because from Aristotle's point of 
view a sense, a natural sense, cannot be in itself disgraceful, This I mention 
in passing, Go on, 


O: Therefore it is bestial to revel. in such pleasures, and to like them 
better than any others, We do not refer to the most refined of the 
pleasures of touch, such as the enjoyment of friction and warm baths 
in the gymnasia; the tactual pleasures of the profligate have to do 
with certain parts only, not with the whole of the body, 


S: Yes, in other words the pleasure deriving from massage, even the excessive 
pleasure, is not that of a profligate, They have only to do with parts of the 
body; and Aristotle does not develop that, He is very delicate, He speaks much 
nore of food and drink than of the pleasures of sex; of course, he has them also 
in mind, Now then he speaks in the sequel of the variability of the pleasures in 
question, So, in other words, all men need food and drink, but there is also a 
desire of this man for this kind of food, or in the case of sex a love for this 
woman, not for all women, But to some extent Aristotle says these specifications 
too are natural and not merely due to training and habituation, It is quite in- 
teresting that Aristotle does not for one moment consider here heterosemality, 
[fréceding sentence is clearly a slip of the tongue as indicated by what follows / 
See, Aristotle takes the naturalness very literally, The love in question, sex, 
is heterosexual, I mention this in passing. Let us turn to bl5. 


Not but what there is also something natural in such tastes; for differ- 
ent things are pleasant to different people, and there are sone special 
delicacies which all men like better than ordinary food, 

In the case of the natural desires, then, few men err, and in one 
way only, that of excess in quantity. e e e 


S: In other words, for food as such or drink as such few men err and the error 
is invariably in the direction of too much, I mean, this can be disregarded: the 
people tho don't have any desire for food and drink, Yes? 


Ot « « « for to eat or drink in repletion of ordinary food and drink is to 
exceed what is natural in anount, since the natural desire is only to sat- 
isfy one's wants, Hence people who over-eat are called tmad-bellies,! 
meaning that they fill that organ beyond the right measure; it is persons 
of especially slavish nature that are liable to this form of excess, 

Put in regard to the pleasures peculiar to particular people, mary 
men err, and err in many ways. For it is either because they like things 
that it is not right to like, or like them more than most people do, 
like then in a wrong manner; and the profligate exceed in all these mays. 
For they like some things that are wrong, and indeed abominable, and any 
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such things that it is right to like they like more than is right, and 
more than most people, 

It is clear then that excess in relation to pleasures is profli- 
gacy and that it is blameworthy, 


S: Let us stop here then, In the natural desires fer men go wrong and those 
who do do it in the direction of excess, Errors are frequent regarding the par- 
ticular kinds of pleasure; meaning things which one should not enjoy or more 
than one should enjoy then and in a manner one should not do it, For example, 
things not good for them and deriving too great enjoyment fron thensinstead of 
enjoying them reasonably to be taken up completely by the enjoyment, These would 
be examples; yes. “Now in the immediate sequel he makes clear that the brave man, 
the courageous man, is praised because he does not flinch or suffer because of 
the evil involved, the present danger of death, The moderate man‘ is not praised 
because he doesnot flinch or suffer because of the evil involved, the absence 
of these things, but because of his conduct in the presence’ of the pleasant’ 
things, Then'he speaks in the sequel of the excess as such, the profligacy, as 
he translates, and here is the paradoxical situation that he suffers because of 
Pleasure, He is pained because of a pleasure, There seats to be a difficulty 
which Aristotle doesn't develop here which plays a great role in Plato's argumente 
The defect, however, insensitivity to these pleasures, occtrs very rarely, very 
rarely, Now let us turn to 111911 because this has, then, to do with the ques= 
tion of the end, 


O: The moderate man keeps a middle course in these matters, He takes no | 
Pleasure'at all in the things that the profligate enjoys most, on the 
Contrary, he positively dislikes them; nor in general does he find plea- 
sure in wrong things, nor excessive pleasure in anything of this sorts 
nor does he fee pain or desire when they are lacking, or only'in a 
moderate degree, not more than is right, nor at the wrong time, et cetera, 
But such pleasures as conduce to health and fitness he will try to ob- ~ 
tain in a moderate and right degree; as also other pleasures so'far as 
they ere not detrimental to health and fitness, end not ignoble, nor 
beyond his means, The man who exceeds these limits cares more for such 
pleasures than they are worth, Not so the moderate man; he only cares 
for them as right principle enjoins, 


S: Yese Now here we have a much more specific statement about the ends with a 
view to vhich’ the virtuous man orders his life: health and fitness of the body 
and the means, what you can afford, In other words, there is nothing wrong if 
you vould eat particular delicacies at the wrong time of the year if you can af- 
ford ite Uhy not? But if you cannot afford it then you are a profligate man 
because you cannot control yourself, Now these two parts of the story are 
strictly calculating, Think of a calculating fellow who would, of course, be 
guided by thet: he would never eat or drink too much, naturally, because -- you 
know, unnecessary complications; nor would he get into financial troubles bi 
cause he would eat too much, These are sheer calculating considerations, What 
distinguishes the virtuous man from the calculator? What is it? Because there 
were three things mentioned here and the central one is the most 
must not be against the noble, So the noble is the third consideration, v 
of cotrse, would not affect in any way the calculator, the man who merely calcu- 
lates, the valitadinarian -- however you might call ite Ihat is that which is’ 
not noble? Well, let us look at food, Good, For example, how he eats, Well, 
we all know these simple things, Ue would eat the right portion, just as the 
calculator would, To that extent there is no difference, And also the kind of 
food which he can afford, But what is the difference between the mere calculata 
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and the virtuous men regarding eating or drinking? I think something which you 
wA ail know: how he eats, The calculator as calculator is not in the least inter- 
~ ested in good table manners, The virtuous man would not. eat too hastily nor too 

slowly, because too hastily is a sign which reveals lack of self-control ard too 
slowly might reveal affectation -- you know, super-dainty. Not too much at one 
bite and not too little at one bite and not too audible: the whole sphere which 
we may call don't permit the other ar force the other to participate in your dis 
gestive process is, of course, here a very important consideration, And also 
the right time: for example, not during a lecture or so, But, on the other hand, 
in certain times these strict mamers may have to be relaxed, For example, sud- 
den alarm; the enemy is coming, Then you will not insist on ceremony, as we Say. 
I think we all understand that, liom, to repeat, the two considerations of health 
and of means are useful,utilitarian we can say. The noble is concentrated in 
the third’ point mentioned, Now what is that if we look at these manners of eat- 
ing? And, of course, there are infinite varieties and sone are purely irrele- 
vant: whether you should eat’a potato -- should cut it with a knife == or fish'-- 
or may not do it -- you know, there are great variations, n. But something is, 
of course, everywhere the case, Certain ways of eating are decent and others 
are indecent, The noble is, of course, the decent, Only decent is now in our 
language a sonevhat lower vord than the noble, but the primary meaning is the 
same, Now what is it? First, we would say how one!s eating and drinking looks 
or sounds to others, One doesn't wish to offend others.’ Out of sone kind of 
fear of others or in order to faun upon the others: that, of course, is not vir- 
tue, If someone eats decently when he is invited with the president of his uni- 
versity or corporation but on no other occasion then he is not a well-mannered 
man, you know, because his motivation is sheer calculation, But if it is his 
second nature that he would eat decently with whomever he eats and even if he is 
alone then he is well-mannered, So there must be no servile motivation, But 
what is behind that? Living together would be impossible if each were not con- 
cerned with a decent opinion of others and of any others, With the opinion of 
some’ others everybody is concerned; but of any others, of any others, But it is 
also, I think, important: this motivation, that we must be concerned with the 
decent opinion of any others, must somehow have disappeared if we are to be tru- 
ly decent, If we still have to think of it -- why we behave decently -- then we 
are not yet truly decent, Does it not make sense? And here you see vhy the end 
rightly disappears, If the end is still in sight you still have to train your- 
self, If your training is completed you do not have to think of that. Decency 
must have become a matter of’ courses a matter of course: something vhere you 
don't have to give any logos, any reason, The virtuous action, in this case de- 
cent eating, must be performed for its own sake, That's the way in v i 
does it, Period, That is surely something which Aristotle has in mind, thether 
that is philosophically satisfactory is another question, but it is surely true 
io the phenomena as thoy appear in ordinary life. Well, there are sone more 
points which we have to consider, but does this satisfy you? Yes? 


Q: This is the same difference also as between citizen courage and true cour- 
age in that true courage, even if you are alone and no one is around to see your 
cowardice 


S: Yes, sure, That is clear, Yes, yes. And that is, of course, the touch- 
stone of true virtue, It is not sufficient: someone may do it even then in a * 
self-deceptive way because some others might hear of it, but strictly speaking, 
of course, at the moment the consideration of others is in it is no longer pure- 
ly moral, Mre Lyons. 


Qo: I think there is at least one problem here end that is in relation to the 
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formation of the virtue, (Rest of question inaudible, ) 
S: You mean the children cannot possibly help that, 


Qo: Oh, I vouldn't question that for a moment, but I mean as fer as defining 
what moderation can be we have to know the decent opinion, precisely the charac~ 
ter of the =- 


S: Yes, but is this not here sufficiently clear? You must not eat like a rav- 
enous beast and on the other hand you must not pretend that you don't need any 
food; you know, take minimal pieces and so on end take only a drop of water -= 
there are people who have such pretenses, You must admit that you are a human 
being who has needs, food and drink, and not be ashamed of it: mumber one, But 
yet you mst not surrender to it in a way in which a dog may gracefully surren- 
der. 


Qo: Well, still, that defines the extremes, but if that wasn't necessary -- to 
refer to that early training in which you have conscious regard for the decent 
opinion of others in order to set forth those extremes 


S: Yes, but does it not help in this case: for example, if this is a young man 
of 20 and six feet high and 190 pounds and on the other hand you have a tiny 
girl, that the portions, both the whole meal and also the bulks, will legitim 
ly differ inthe two cases? Yes? And this you know, This is esy to figure 
out, I mean, if you would see a very tiny girl eating enormous steaks then you 
would at least be surprised, but if you would see a Marine sergeant eating then 
you would not be surprised, Is it not clear? lr. Boyan. 


ter 


Q4: Ihave a sort'of an amusing question, What is the interpretation of this 
with regard to sex, that it mst be decently done? 


S: No, that is so -- you see, I compared Aristotle to Jane Austin which is, of 
course, not a statement which I would ever nake'in print because it would com- 
pletely destroy my already destroyed reputation, but nevertheless there is some- 
thing to that, Aristotle is very delicate about the examples, He’speake much 
more frequently of food'and drink than of sex, Yes, but Mr, Boyan, what would 
be your answer? “I mean, you must not draw me out, (Laughter) Well, there are 
things which are, I believe, elementary to most grown-up people and which there 
fore dontt have to be said, but it doesn't do any harm if one makes them clear 
to oneself once in onets life, 


Qu May I answer Kr. Boyan? 
S: Yes, you have courage Mr, HoAiee, 


Qj: I ask you to save'your judgnent; I have a Victorian example, /S: Very 
good.7 My grandmother, who as a’Victorian lady, told me that certain things ^ 
hould not be mentioned, /S: Yes, yes, that's part of ib; sure./ For example, 
instead of saying a breast of chicken to refer to it as some other things or a 
leg of chicken =- 


S: Yes, sure, No, that is it canbe overdone but it is surely -~ (Langhter.) 
Fo, but the principle is, of course, also universally recognized, Well, nay I 
draw your attention to a very simple thing: that ordinarily we eat and drink in 
the presence of people who are not our legitimate wives or husbands and in the 
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case of venereal pleasures, they are very private and therefore the considera» 
tion of how things look to others is less relevant, lust I spell this out ina 
graduate course? Good, And there are some other things == 


Q3: No, I raised it in a different sense, in the sense of Me, Lyons! question 
aš io what in any given society is the decent opinion of others, 


S: Oh, well, this depends, Surely some things are purely conventional, Why 
should you not use a knife for dividing fish and you may do it in the case of 
meat? I mean, that depends, Even fork and knife are, of course, purely conven- 
tional things, There are societies in which people don't use forks and Imives, 
They are conveniences, Once they have been introduced it is regarded as proper 
to use them because the non-use of them seems to reveal such'an eagerness to eat 
that you don't use this convenience, I mean, in other words, the reason, the 
moral reason, is not the technical reason, Forks and knives are technical con- 
veniences, and then otherwise a man would be morally guilty if he didn't use a 
steak knife and only an ordinary knife, We would only say it's more practical 
for such things to use a steak knife, but the moral reason has, of course, to 

do with this: not to behave like a pig. Yes? That is clear, And I think this, 
sone equivalent of this, exists everywhere, I have not made these trips which 
Margaret lead has made; she would probably violently’ protest, But I still would 
assume that some distinction is made everywhere, and, of course, there are cer- 
stain occasions, festivals, celebrations, where it is thought to be right to eat 
maxima and drink maxima, Well, this is, of course, the exception and the formal 
character, festivals, only confirms the rule, The principle would not be affec- 
ted by these variations, Yes, now let us first go on and read the immediate se- 
quel, 1119a21, following, 


0: Profligacy seems to be more voluntary than cowardice, For the for- 
mer is catsed by pleasure, the latter by pain, and pleasure is a thing 
we choose, pain a thing we avoid, Also pain makes us beside ourselvos: 
it destroys the sufferer's natura whereas pleasure has no such effect. 
Therefore profligacy is the more voluntary vice, And consequently it 
is the more reprehensible; since moreover it is easier to train oneself 
to resist the teuptations of pleasure, because these occur frequently 
in lifes soe 


S: In other words, you have, say, three meals a day, Then you can train your- 
self, Yest 


O: o» » and to practice resistance to them involves no danger, e a e 
S: Is it not clear? No explosions, as it were; use the knife and so on, Yes? 
O: e e » whereas the reverse is the case with the objects of fear, 


S: Yes, 


0: On the other hand, the possession of a cowardly character would 
Seen to be more voluntary than particular manifestations of cowardice: 
for cowardliness in itself is not painful, but particular accesses of 
cowardice are so painful as to make a man beside himself, and cause 
him to throw away his arms or otherwise behave in an unseemly manners 
so that cowardly actions actually seem to be done under com; 
But with the profligate on the contrary the particular acts are volune 
tary, for they are done with desire and appetite, but the character in 
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general is less so, since no one desires to be a profligates 


St Yes, lot us stop here, That is not easy, Well, one part of the argument 
clear, Cowardly actions are more excusable than profligate ones, That is very 
interesting: that Aristotle says so, Fear of death exerts a compulsion which no 
objects of desire can exert, and if someone doesn't believe it I remind him of an 
example which Rousseau occasionally gives, If someone is inlove with a woman 
with whom he shouldn't be in love and says he cannot resist-her attraction and he 
has an arrangement with her to ascend the window, You know, in former times this 
was a common practice, as you mow from the literature, So Rousseau suggests 
only erect a gallows in front of the window and he knows when he will come out of 
that chamber he will be hanged, The desire will have gone; so the desire can be 
controlled, whereas fear of death == to control that is a much tougher things 
Everyone desires to be in a state where he does not have to risk his life, To 
that extent thore is a natural inclination toward cowardice, But no one wants to 
be in a state in which he is filled with allkinds of desire, I think that is 
what Aristotle means: with all kinds of desire, I mean, a man might wish in gen- 
eral that he could indulge all His desires, but then he really doesn't make clear 
to himself what he means and if you give him an emmeration of all kinds of de= 
sire he would say, "Oh no: delete that, delete that, delete that," You can eas- 
ily do that for yourself, The coward fails to fight his fear, The intemperate 
nan fails to fight his desire, ‘The coward desires a state in which he did not 
have to fight his fear, He desires a’state in which there is nothing to fear, 
The profligate man, on the other hand, desires a state in which he does not have 
to fight his desire, This is roughly what he'means, Then in the sequel he 
speaks of the relation, the special relevance, of intemperance to children, Now 
this cannot be brought out clearly in English, It can be brought out clearly in” 
German, apart from Greek, ‘The word which Aristotle uses for profligacy, skolasia, 
corresponds exactly to the German word, Ungezogenheit, and this is applied, of 
course, ordinarily to children, It comvesponas to naughtiness in the sense of 
naughty children, There is no English equivalent, In Greek it was clear, “In 
brief, intemperance is the vice of childhood and this determines, of course, also 
the rank of moderation because it has to do with things which are strongest in 
childhood or in early youth, 


Yes, now I believe we see now a bit more clearly, from the example of modere 
ation, what Aristotle means about this end business, I will try to restate it, 
but I think you will also see, we have not solved the difficulty, In the art 
the end is the work, say the shoe and not the shocmaking or rather the cnd whi 
the shoe serves; to protect us when walking, In action, in moral action, 
is the activity, the moral act itself, bub with a view to what is the proper act 
to be determined? With a view to which ends is the act which in itself is the 
end to be determined? Now we have seen in the case of moderation that the ends 
with a view to which the’moderate man determines what is the proper act in the 
circumstances are health, his finances, and decency’ (how it looks), The act thus 
determined is done for its own sake; that is to say, as decent, because of its 
decency, The universal end, decent, makes the peculiar end of this act the end 
of this acte Now I vill explain it to you, The surgeons operation: with a view 
to the health of this patient, determined in general by health, human health, But 
human health in general is never the end of ary surgeon, It is always the ond of 
this or that human being, Now let us look, then, at moderation, This moderate 
nants act tends toward this act of moderation: this decent behavior at the d 
table on this occasion, And this is to be determined by moderation in generaly 
but moderation in general is not the end of this moderate act, This moderate act 
has no end beyond itself, This is all very well, There is only one difficulty 
which we have not solved in any way. How is this reconcilable with the fact that 
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moral action has to do with things related to ends? Food is surely related to 
the end of health or sustenance of life, But is, then, this relatedness to the 
end of sustenance of life ultimately irrelevant for determining the act of moder- 
ation? It enters it to some extent, as we have seen, We consider health in de= 
termining what is a moderate act for me here now, But this consideration of the 
end of sustenance of the body is not the peculiarly moral thing because the cal- 
culator, the valitudinarian, does the same thing and he is not the truly moderate 
man, I believe we have clarified the situation a bit, but we cannot: claim to 
have full clarity about it and ve should also not expect it, I mean, one thing 
which Plato called -- or I think he called it -- love of toil is an important 
part of learning. learning is toilsome, as Aristotle says, and we must not 
flinch and look out whether perhaps the next book or the next two books will make 
it somewhat more clear, I believe full clarity is not to be expected because for 
Aristotle the end is the theoretical life and therefore there must be some diffi- 
culties and darknesses regarding’ the life which is not theoretical, That must be 
in one way or the other, Please, lire Seltzer. 


Qr Could decency be regarded as the means to living together? 


S: Yes, wo could say that, but people live together also rather indecently. Afe 
ter all let us think of it, I spoke of this as a simple rule: no participation 
in other people!s'digestive processes, But there are quite a few people who I 
have seen -- well, in armies it is quite obvious but also certain boorish people 
don't mind that and regard certain things which we wouldn't regard as desirable 
=- they can live with them, You know? So living together is possible in a pig- 
gish manner, We include non-piggish in living together. On the basis of what? 
On the basis of vhat consideration? It is not proper to human beings, Therefore 
we speak of piggish, 


Q: And then it would be necessarily a deduction from the theoretical understand 
ing of a human being. What is the good human being? 


S: Yes, but perhaps here we must consider whether these very general remarks 
which Aristotle makes about man as distinguished from the brutes here -- nemely 
that he is a rational and political animal -- would not be sufficient without a 
deeper study of what rationality and sociality mean, The question -- yes, one 
would have to go -- fot example, when you speak -- the sense of decency, of pro- 
priety, of fittingness, proportion, That has something to do with rationality, 
Whether the consideration of decency is not, decency even in this sense, regard- 
ing the-matters we discussed today, is not a reflection of man's rationality. 
That would, I suppose, be Aristotle's ultimate answer but he does not elaborate 
that, He presents it, these virtues, as it were like statues, like goddesses! 
statues == presents them to us, and what he says about then is easily recogniza- 
ble, I mean,“we may have some difficulties at this‘ or that point, but on the 
whole courage, as he hammers it out, and moderation, liberality, are known to us 
as such, You knows in other words, he doesn't speak about things of which we 
have never heard before, We know them; and he leaves it at that. There is some= 
how the desire to understand more, For example, the simple questior these 
ten or eleven virtues and not others? Therefore the question of mmber points to 
your problem, Aristotle does not do that, He takes the structure ss this: obvi- 
ously there are bodily evils’ and bodily goods, and there mst be a proper posture 
to the bodily evils, courage, to the bodily goods, moderation, Then there are 
other things which'ere not strictly bodily, sensual, like property, although that 
is mostly tangible, and yet it is not sensual, Then there is honor and therefore 
we have virtues regarding property and regarding honor, And then there are other 
nore subtle things: people living together, being together, for no business pur- 
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poses; just to enjoy their being together, There are virtues related to that, 
This is roughly the list of virtues which Aristotle has, And then, of course, 
justice, which occupies a very special place, But Aristotle does not -- I mean, 
Pleto in the Republic says there are three parts of the soul, There can be a per- 
fection of each parte Since these parts are the whole there must be virtue of tho 
whole, There must be four virtues, This is a deduction of the virtues, Aris- 
totle takes the virtues as he sees them, He molds them, omits certain things. 
This is sufficient for all practical purposes, but theoretically insufficient, We 
cannot help looking for the theoretical basis. 


(Note: At Line l above the tape ran out and the rest of the paragraph as well as 
what follows is an almost literal paraphrase of the remainder of the session, ta~ 
ken from stenographic notes.) 


Q: Is Aristotle really interested in common ordinary people as moral agents? 


The gentlemen whom he addresses are nob philosophers. He add-osges only gen- 
tlemen, but he has also in mind other people, Virtue is someuiing of which all 
non-very-defectivo men are capable. Aristotle believes that the 2uil i/alm of the 
virtues is not accessible to all, but only to a minority, That is & very great 
problem, Every man is supposed to be capable of all virtues, end yet according to 
Aristotle a man without the proper breeding cannot be virtuous, but only the few 
who have this breeding; for example, economic independence. That is something 
which must be faced, 


One can say there is a kind of pyramid, At the bottom, crude rules with 
which all men can comply. Otherwise they will be punished, In the exer 
courage: citizen courage, which appeals to the desire for distinction or to fear 
is comon; true courage is very rare, More refined, a small group of people is 
capable of moral virtue, strictly understood, Still rarer ere the theoretical 
virtues. And Aristotle says this is according to nature. The whole political 
doctrine is based on this premise, If all men were capable of full moral virtue 
democracy would be a requirement of justice. Only because this is not possible is 
Aristotle opposed to democracy, Therefore, great practical consequences, Aris- 
totle could have been satisfied with lesser demands, taking that of which practi- 
cally all are capable, but he was not satisfied with that. Society can do better 
than that, If it does, it is better than that. 
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Bth Meeting: May 7, 1963 


e e e it was not always easy to understand, You mentioned one point which I did 
mot understand regarding a olear deviation of Thomas from Aristotle regarding 
liberality, I did not understand what that was, 


0: A distinction, not a deviation, 
S: Which distinction? 


O: (Inaudible, ) 
S: Yes, I think that is an explanation given by Thomas, not by Aristotle, but 
it is not a deviation, But you said on another occasion that there was such a 
difference and I don't remember it now, Now you made very clear, partly’ on the 
basis of Thomas! remarks in the Suma, that liberality is, as you put it, beyond 
the call of duty and that is the reason why the liberal action calls for grati- 
tude, The merely just action ==- if the employer pays his employee == does not 
call for gratitude on the part of the employees So beyond the call of duty; and 
that is what Aristotle means by the noble in contra~distinction to the just, That 
you understood very well, You mentioned also the ambiguity of prodigality, Aris- 
iotle, when he speaks of prodigality proper, means that which is not the conse~ 
quence of another vice; namely, that if someone is concerned with sensual plea~ 
sures and wastes his money on food and drink and so on this is not the prodigal 
man proper; The prodigal man proper is tho man who is =- enjoys easy spending ir- 
rationally, regardless of the purposes I mean, when prodigality is in the ser- 
vice of sensual desire then it is lack of self-control, intemperance, but not 
prodigality, Everyone was pleased, I observed, and you too, about Aristotle's 
nice remarks about the subtleties of meanness, You know, it is a very amusing 
vice although it can be ugly too, But the stingy and the greedy: you know, these 
are two very different things, Sometimes they come together but sometimes they 
are also separate from each other, Now prodigality =- Aristotle has a certain 
liking for the prodigal compared to the mean, Aristotle has a certain liking for 
the prodigal, Yes, Now vhat is the parallel in the case of the other virtues? 
You know, the old story: every virtue is a mean between an excess and a defect 
and here prodigality is the excess and is nicer than the defect, meanness. Now 
what is the case in the other virtues which we have discussed before? 


O: Courage and moderation? 
S: Yes, which is here the preferred vice, in the case of courage? 

0: Audacity would be preferred, 

S: Yes, let us say audacity and the worse vice is cowardice, And in the case 
of temperance or moderation? Which is worse, insensitivity to sensual pleasures 
or complete indulgence, from Aristotlets point of view? Yes? 

Op: Indulgence is worse. 

S: Worse, Sure, You also can say intemperance, Yes, but insensitivity is, of 
course, a defect, But there is a principle underlying all these preferences for 
the excess or the defect, whatever the case may be, What's the principle? 


O: (Inaudible, Refers to extremes.) 
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S: No, they are all extremes, No, not being enslaved, The prodigal man is not 
enslaved to wealth, The mean man is, I mean, it is not sufficient not to be en- 
slaved, You must also have -- be reasonable, which he is not, Similarly, the - 
audacious man is not enslaved by fear; on the contrary, And the insensitive mn, 
if he exists which Aristotle doubts, the purely insensitive mn, is not ensleved 
by sensual pleasures, That's the principle, Therefore they are'more curable, So 
let us now turn to our discussion of these virtues and next tine, of course, we 
will take the rest of Book IV, And I would like today to discuss liberality and 
munificence and at least a pert of the discussion of magnaninity, Otherwise we 
have too much next time, 

Now let us remind ourselves again of the overall question, of the broadest 
question, Now Aristotle starts, you recall, observing the infinite variety of 
human pursuits or human ends, If we see that we can easily arrive at the view 
that all noble and just things are merely conventional and that the good things 
also are bed, as he states it at the beginning; in other words, the view which is 
now called relativism, But again there is one key distinction between the rela- 
tivism with which Aristotle is faced and present-day relativism and that is the 
distinction between nature and convention, Present-day relativism treats all 
values as of equal status and ancient relativism, with which Aristotle is con- 
fronted, is based on the distinction between what is by nature good, on the one 
hand, and the noble and just on the other, “There is nothing by nature good ac- 
cording to present-day relativism, This is, of course, always the difference, 
Yet in spite of this enormous variety there is some underlying agreement as to & 
single comprehensive good and that there is such an agreonent is based on two 
considerations, First, they all are human beings -- as human nature =- same hu~ 
man nature in all men, And second, which to begin with is merely a word, happi- 
ness; they all wish to be happy and this is somezhat more than a mere word, a 
divination of a desirable state, However there is great variety of opinion as 
io what constitutes happiness, but it is now a limited variety and an ordered va- 
riety, And this is Aristotle's ordering of the three ways of life: the life of 
pleasure, of mere enjoyment, the political life, and the theoretical life, And 
Aristotle says show me a third one, /Apparent slip of the tongue./ So however 
great the variety within the three may be this is the choice with which every hu- 
man being is confronted sooner or later, Does he want to lead a life of what is 
nar called fun or does he wish to lead the political life or the theoretical 
life? 


Now the political life is primarily concerned with honor, but Aristotle 
shows in a fer easy steps that it doesn't make sense to make honor one's end be- 
cause honor is alvays given for something and that for which honor is given is 
virtue, Therefore the aim of the political life is virtue in the sense of roral 
virtue, Differently stated, moral virtue, with which we are stili concerned, is 
on the one hand, of course, only the choice of one kind of people, the people of 
the political life, But on the other hand it is expected of everyone and there- 
fore it has a lind of universality which the two others do not have, No one is 
expected to lead a life of fun, No one is expected to lead the theoretical life, 
But everyone is expected to be decent and this is a kind of universality which 
is of great importance. 

Now there is some agreement, then, regarding what constitutes virtue and 
also regarding what constitutes the particular virtues, ALl men at all times 
speak of good men or bad men and there is also sone distinction made and perhaps 
the Greeks made this‘ more clearly than others, That is, of course, purely acci~ 
dental, For example, a good man must be temperate; a good man mst be just, (and 
these are not exactly the same things); a good man mst not be a coward; a good 
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man must be reasonable; a good man mst be liberal, and whatever you have, These 
things are intelligible to everyone even if he has not heard of them in these 
terms, With a few examples he will understand it even if there are no such words 
in his languages but he will recognize the phenomena, Therefore, the Ethics has 
a great evidence, I mean, we all know the things which he is talking about and 
no one can say that thing doesn't exist, No one can say that, He can disagree 
with a particular statement of Aristotle about liberality but he cannot deny that 
there is such a thing and that at least on the face of it it is a nice thing, and 
this is all we need in order to begin to understand, 


‘The difficulty is this: on the one hand virtue is the core of happiness. On 
the other hand virtue is praiseworthy whereas happiness is worthy of reverenci 
The first statenent puts all the emphasis on moral virtue, It's the core of hap- 
piness, The second statement puts all the emphasis on happiness as distinguished 
from moral virtue. These two statements of the first book indicate the difficul- 
ty from the very beginning, One can also say virtue is the core of happiness, 
Therefore virtue is choicerorthy for its own sake, But if virtue is praiseworthy 
while happiness alone is worthy of reverence then virtue does not seem to be the 
end, the end, but rather happiness, Now this is a difficulty which has attracted 
us all the time, In what sense is moral virtue the end, as Aristotle doesn't 
tire of saying? 


Now we have discussed the virtues of courage and of moderation, Now if we 
look at moderation; take eating. ‘Je eat for the purpose of health and fitness, 
but we are also concerned with decency in eating and this decency is not meant to 
be for any other purpose, for the purpose of health or fitness, but it is chosen 
or supposed to be chosen for its own sake, In the case of courage, braving death 
in battle: for the purpose of defending the city, Is then bravery not for its 
om sake? iust it be constituted by this end, defending the city? Well, we have 
seen that Aristotle does not say that bravery is essentially for the purpose of 
defending the tity, He is silent about the purpose, This is an indication of 
the difficulty, of the overall difficulty. 


Now let us turn to the virtue of liberality, This follows immediately on 
moderation, And this may very well have this reason: because it was possible, 
as we know from Xenophon, for example, to speak of moderation primarily dealing 
with the Sensual pleasures but also of moderation in regard to wealth; and quite 
naturally, betause we need wealth for getting food and so on, The Greek word, 
Glovtheriotos, which is reasonably well translated by liberality, meats of course 
primarily not that very narrow thing which Aristotle has in mind and which we 
have in mind when we speak of liberality, dealing with wealth, but means literal- 
ly the character becoming a free man; eleutheriotos is free and sleutherios, 
free-like: the man who behaves like a free man in opposition to a slave, And Ar- 
dstotle narrows it down, perhaps more than any other classical writer, to the 
free man's conduct regarding wealth, How can this be understood? Perhaps one 
can say that the most frequent opportunity which'a man has in showing that he is 
a free man is his dealing with wealth, You know, peace is more frequent than 
war and the most common public and visible thing of a man is how he behaves 
toward wealth, This may be sufficient as a reason for this narrowing down which 
Aristotle does. 


Now'what is the purpose of liberality? To'help others, from on 
sessions, of course, It presupposes, therefore, that one does not s 
one's possessions, If you do that you have nothing to help others. 
is a mean between prodigality and stinginess or meanness, Now let us first read 
1119502. That's the beginning of the book, 
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0: Next let us speak of liberality, This virtue seems to be the ob- 
servance of the mean in relation to wealth: we praise a man as’ liberal 
not in war, nor in'matters in which we praise him as temperate, for in 
judicial decisions, but in relation to giving and getting wealth, and 
especially in giving; wealth meaning all those things whose value is 
measured by money, 


S: In other words, wealth is not everything which we possess, If someone is 
attached to something, an heirloom for example, which he would not give to any 
other man under any circumstances this would not be a proof of illiberality be- 
cause what he cherishes is not something which can be expressed in money. It may 
be something which wouldn't fetch more than a cent and yet it is for him very 
valuable, but in a value not to be expressed by money, ‘That he means by this re~ 
mark, Yes? 


Q: Iwas very surprised in reading this and when you just gave your statement 
that Aristotle narrows this word more than the Greeks did. 


S: In general, 


Q: Ingeneral, Did the Greeks in general refer to liberality as being temper- 
ate in judicial decisions? 


5: No, it has primarily this broad meaning: conduct becoming a free man in 
contra-distinction to a slave and this becomes’ internalized; not the freedom in 
the political sense, merely in the civil sense, but freedom from the low things 
in man, Very common, 


Q: Yes, this word has, it seems to me, a history, 


S: Yes; I mean, the narrowing to money is in this emphatic sense Aristotle's 
innovation, Good, Now go on, Hr. Reinkin, 


0: Prodigality and meanness on the other hand are both of them modes of 
excess and of deficiency in relation to wealth, Meanness is alvays ap- 
plied to those who care more than is proper about wealth, but prodiga: 
ity is sometimes used with a wider connotation, since we call the unre- 
strained and those who squander money on debauchery prodigal; and there- 
fore prodigality is thought to be extremely wicked, because it is a con- 
bination of vices, But this is not the proper application of the word: 
really it denotes the possessor of one particular vice, that of wasting 
one's substance; for he who is ruined by his own agency is a hopeless 
case indeed, and to waste onets substance seems to be in a way to ruin 
oneself, inasmuch as wealth is the means of life, This then is the sense 
in which the term prodigality is here understood, 


S: ‘Yes, now one second, So prodigality is destruction of one's substance, You 
know, it is strange that the English language'has preserved substance, 

word is cusias which is the metaphysical term, substance, and thet we still 
in everyday life a man of substance is quite interesting, I goi 
now, The prodigal man destroys that through which life is pos: Prodigality 
is bad because it ruins oneself, This seems to be a narrow utilitarian consider- 
ation, just as in the case of the temperate men it is unhealthy to be 

ate, But the temperate man is not the valitudinarian, So we mi 

the peculiar end of the liberal man will be, Now read on where you left offe 
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Now riches are an article of use; but articles of use can be used 
either well or ill, and he who uses a thing best is he who possesses the 
virtue related to that thing; therefore that man will use riches best 
who possesses the virtue related to wealth; and this is the liberal man, 


S: Yes; So you see here again a kinship between moral virtue and art. Of ev= 
erything, say of wealth as well as of a shoe or of a table, there is a right use 
and a wrong use, One’ could say there is an art regarding the right use of money: 
now private economics, I suppose, How to invest your money properly is an arte 
And to that extent there is a simlerity between moral virtue and an art, For 
example, how to use best a car, This is, however, a kind of art: the art of 
driving a car or using a car, Bat the moral virtue is something different from 
such forms of using a thing well, and he will develop this in the immediate se- 
quel, Let us read the next sentence, 


O: But the use of wealth seems to consist in spending and in giving; getting 
Wealth and keeping it are modes of acquisition rather than of use, 


: Yes. So now he makes it clear, Liberality is not such an art, The use of 
lth is not the sake of an art because it consists in spending and giving and 
you apply it in the case of the art, of a car for example, the use of ihe car 
is driving it, It is not giving it awaye This is not the matter of an art 
proper, Spending and giving; yet the emphasis is on giving, as we'have scon,"Tho 
emphasis is on giving, Now what is the purpose of giving? I mean, obviously, 
liberality cannot be a virtue -- liberality, the virtue controlling giving, can- 
not be a virtue -- if giving is not as such something good, Why is giving good? 
Let us read lines 21 to 23, That!s the end of this chapter, Yes? 


O: And of all virtuous people the liberal are perhaps the most beloved, be- 
cause they are beneficial to others; and they are so in that they give, 


S: Yes. So that's it, So why is giving good? Why is it good? 
0: It benefits, 


S: Ib benefits others, It is useful to others, The givers are loved because 
they give, That reminds of a statenent we discussed in an earlier seninar about 
people who are loved or why people love others, 


0: Hen believe to love those they believe to benefit them, 
S: Yes, it happens to be in the Oeconomicus of Xenophon, You know, it deals 
with giving, Yes, men believe to love what they believe is useful to then, You 
see, that is a slightly spurious reason and Aristotle’ probably doesn't leave it 
at that as we shall see in the sequel, Liberality is, of course, useful to the 
liberal too because the liberal man is useful to others and the others, to some 
extent at least, will look at him with a friendly eye and that may cone in handy 
at some future occasion, But this is a strictly utilitarian account of why lib- 
erality is good, Let us read the immediate sequel, 


0: Acts of virtue are noble, and are performed for the sake of their 
nobility; the liberal mah therefore will give for the nobility’ of giv: 
And he will give rightly, for he will give to the right people, and the 
right amount, and at the right time, and fulfill all the other conditions 
of right giving. Also he will give with pleasure, or at all events with- 
out pain; for virtuous action is pleasant, or painless -- it certainly 
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cannot be painful, One who gives to the wrong people, or not for the 
nobility of giving but from some other motive, will not be called liberal, 
but by sone different titles nor will ho'who gives with pain, for he 
would prefer the money to the noble deed, which is not the mark of a 
liberal man, 


S: Yes, So the liberal man does not act with a view to the usefulness of li- 
berality, He acts liberally for the sake of acting liberally, This nobility of 
the act is the cause vhy he acts. The vord cause occurs in line 29, He does it 
for the sake of no other cause except because it is noble, He gives his money 
gladly, Otherwise he must be compelled by something, To act by compulsion or 
even by self-conpulsion =- self-compuleion is Kant's formula -- is not good 
enough for Aristotle because what you do under self-compulsion you don't do glad- 
ly. You force yourself to do it, Aristotle demands that it is done gladly or at 
least without pain, And why does he'give it gladly? Because he does not cling 
to his money. The nobility consists, it would seem, in the inner freedom fron 
money, from his possessions. His heart is not in his possessions, Therefore, 
the nobility doesn't show itself merely in giving to others, but also in his 
spending in general, After all, we spend money not only'on others but also on 
ourselves and there too we can recognize, to some extent, the liberal man, Take 
as an example one’ of the best presentations I know of the stingy and greedy man 
in Balgacts novel, « There is an old peasant who has bo" 
come a millionaire by the full activity of stinginess and greediness and there is 
a single candle in the house so when he wants to go down to the cellar everyone 
else mst sit in the dark . e . and this is, of course, also a sign of an illib- 
eral men: that he doesn't spend enough’ on himself, He could easily have had two 
candles, ‘The liberal man is a man who, knowing the worth of money, uses it nobly 
because if he wouldn't know the work of money he couldn't be liberal, of courses 
The noble use consists’ in inner freedom from money. This inner freedom, this 
perfection of his soul, that he is not a slave of money, is the end, the noble, 
He exercises his nobility in regard to money; that is to say, in regard to somes 
thing which is not the end but for ends, You remember that, We read this al- 
ready before: that moral virtae is immediately concerned with things which are 
related to an end, for an end, and not the end, Money is for an end and this is 
ihe thing with which the liberal man has to do, But the end is that imer free~ 
dom which he shows in application to these things for'an end, Similarly in the 
case of moderation the inno freedom from the desires, or'in the case of courage 
the inner freedom from fear of death,’ Gonerally speaking, the virtuous man's 
heart is not in the desires, the fear, and possessions, His heart is in the 
freedom from them, This makes the noble but the question is whether this is suf- 
ficient and we must sce what we find more about it, Yes? 


Q: Is there a particular significance to the virtue of courage as distinguished 
from the others? Liberality is concerned with pleasure, virtue in general with 
pleasure, But not courage, Now why? 


S: Yes, that is difficult, You know, that is a special difficulty the case 
of courage: that all the circumstances are unpleasant, but when you think for 
what he does -- he gives the example of the boxer, Receiving these blows all the 
time is most unpleasant, but when he thinks of the that!s pleasant, 
Now here only the courageous man doesn't think of an external praise or a badge 
or whatever he might get, but he thinks of the intrinsic nobility of the action, 
That is crucial for Aristotle, He said earlier that for the virtuous men the 
noble and just things are the things'ty nature pleasant, more pleasant than 
is ordinarily understood by pleasant, pleasures of the senses. Whether this is 
so simple as it seems to be said is another matter, /Q5: Jy I ask a question?/ 


i 
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Yes, lr, HoAtees 


W: This inner freedom is a little bit confusing to me, . I know a story ty 
Shakespeare about a man who was very liberal, He geve away all his money and 
then no one showed any gratitude, He was very angry at that, 


S: Yes, but could one not say that his liberality was somewhat spurious be- 
cause it was regarded by him as a kind of investment? 


Qz: That is one point, A second point would be didn't they owe him some grati- 
tude? 

S: Yes, but you cannot -- they behaved ignobly by being ungrateful, but to some 
extent a man who counts on gratitude also is not quite noble, If someone goes 
around and says you mist help me, You are under an obligation to be grateful to 
me, That's an awkward position for any man, mhich doesn't mean that some people 
might not do it, I mean, if he has done it gladly and freely then there were no 
strings attached to it, But you cannot make from the relation of liberality a 
relation of justice, If you give something to someone and you say, well, when I 
need money you will help me too and that's understood, then there is at least a 
moral obligation on the other side to'do that, I mean, an obligation of this 
kind: that you can claim it, You see, sometimes there are moral obligations 
which cannot be properly claimed by one and are, in this sense, one-sided, That 
happens, 


Qo: (Inaudible, ) 


S: No, that is the worst kind of historicism, But you would have to say this: 
Aristotle claims to be the natural morality and the Bible, in the light of Greek 
philosophy, has to be described as super-natural morality. That's another matter 
and if you use, then, these convenient terms, Grecks and Bible, all right, 


Qg: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, but as I say, that is quite natural for someone who has obliged others, 
If he has obliged others the others are obliged to him, but in the case of free 
gifts this is not true, Tere is no such obligation, Mr. Fleming, 

Q4: (To the effect that a liberal mah may not expect or demand gratitude, but 
may be surprised if he doesn't get it, and that this wouldn't violate the virtue 
of liberality unless he were merely "doing it to grandstand," ) 


S: No, that is, of course, also not genuine virtue, but the difficulty in gen- 
eral for Aristotle I believe is this (I thought of it when Brother read 
his paper) -= when he said one can doubt whether there is a single liberal man, 
you know, in the strict sense, It is so hard, Aristotle would admit that, but 
Aristotle would say this distinguishes him radically from the Biblical tradition. 
"The intentions are imanifest, You cannot judge men on the basis of intentions 
and when Aristotle speaks of virtues and virtuous actions he takes it Zor grant- 
ed that there are virtuous men and Virtuous actions although it is impossible to 
look into any heart, And Aristotle takes this simple view: you look at a whole 
life and vhere'you see a man in all kinds of situations, not’ only on grandstands 
but, so to say, when he is surprised, when he is, as it were, not dressed, and 
then of course you have to know a man very well, very intimately, to judge of 
him, Thatts clear, But if you know such a man intimately -- that is to say, 
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also then you have seen him not on the grandstand and you know him for a long per- 
iod of time -- then you can judge him and say, as Aristotle doesn't have my hes- 
itation, he is a virtuous man, That there are all kinds of dark things going on 
in the underground: that's clear, That every man has and this cannot be changed, 
but the main point is what he makes of them, 


Q4: But my query was there is nothing inconsistent, is there, in the definition 
of liberality by the liberal man being surprised at the lack of gratitude to the 
point where he might comment on'it, That is, this wouldn't prove the lack of li- 
berelity: that it surprised hin, 


S: No, no, surely nob, Yes, well, one could only'say if he were a very experi- 
enced man he would not be surprised, That is clear, although I believe ==- I'm 
now an old man and have some right to speak about these things -- I mst say I 
think one exaggerates the amount of ingratitude in the vorld, I think that is 
unfair, But there is sone, naturally, and some people regard gratitude as a mere 
burden and hate their benefactors, That can happen and it is not a very noble 
thing, but you come across it from time to time, Good, Now in the sequel -- we 
must nov Limit ourselves to a few key passages, The liberal man does not honor 
money, He honors virtue, Liberality consists chiefly in helping others, ise. in 
not regarding oneself, Now this, helping others, not regarding oneself, is also 
a crude sign of nobility, The calculating man is a rather baseman and the man 
or woman who can't forget himself in the proper way, ‘Therefore, eros is some- 
thing noble because it makes those who are in love less sclf-regarding than men 
otherwise are, Let us turn to 1120bll,, 


O: But it is not easy for a liberal man to be rich, since he is not good 
either at getting money or at keeping it, while he is profuse in spending 
it and values wealth not for its own sake but as a means of giving. 


S: For the sake of giving, Good, Yes? 


O: Hence people blame fortune because the most deserving men are the least 
wealthy, But this is really perfectly natural: you cannot have money, 
ary more than anything else, without taking pains to have it. 


Si: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, The liberal man honors money only for 
the sake of giving. His heart is then in the giving. Therefore he must honor 
money a$ a means, surely. Now if we goneralize from tho remarks about liberality 
we have, then, a^twofold end of moral virtue: first, the inner freedom fron, in 
this case, money, and a freedom for something, for giving. Inner freedom from 
money so that he can be free for giving? Both things are required in the case of 
Liberality, Nietzsche's famous formula, political formula: what people ordingre 
ily understand ty freedom today (in the 19th century) is freedom from something, 
but this is not sufficient, We must also know that for which the freedom is re~ 
quired, The other is a formal or ompty freedom, Both things are needed, and I 
think Aristotle implies this, He doesn't say so, The freedom fron is clear’ in 
all these cases, but a freedom also for something, Now let us turn to ll21a, at 
the beginning, 


0: If the liberal man'should happen to spend in a manner contrary to 
what is right and noble, he will feel pain, though in a moderate degree 
and in the right manner; for it is a mark of virtue to feel both plea- 
sure and pain on the right occasions and in the right manner, Also the 
liberal'man is an easy person to deal with in oney matters; he can be 
cheated, because he does not value money, e e o 
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8: Yes, not honor money, 


O: «e. honor money, and is more distressed if he has paid less then he ought 
than he is annoyed if he has paid more: he does not agree with the saying 
of Sixonides, 
S: Yes, Simonides was a poet, you know, a femous poet, famous for his greed; 
the only wise man of Greece who was notorious for his greed, Now whether this 
is literally true or vas a joke because he had written a which could be in- 
terpreted in that way we do not know because we know too little about-him, The 
liberal man has inner freedom from money, but is concerned, of course, with spend- 
ing it properly, He is annoyed with hinself if he did not spend money vhere he 
ought to have spent it, For example, if he had given it to some man who will go 
to the next tavern and do sone mischief there and not to a poor widow who would 
use it properly for her poor children, Yet =- and this is also inportant -- he 
is only rationally annoyed, moderately annoyed, He will not beat his breast, You 
know, that is also the casual remark but not unimportant, Yese Now in the se- 
quel Aristotle develops that the prodigal is to be preferred to the stingy, Pro- 
digality is not base, but foolish, It defeats its own purpose, In a27 you may 
go one 


O: ‘The prodigal of this type therefore, e e e 


S: In other words, who is only a prodigal because he is an easy spender, He 
doesn't vaste it in getting drunk and so on and ruining hinself, which is another 
problem, Yes? 


0: Ale may say/ the prodigal strictly considered seems to be much superior 
So the mean man, both for the reasons stated, and because the former 
benefits many people, but the latter benefits nobody, not even himself, 


S: So, in other words, what we can call loosely the utilitarian consideration 
-- his om utility'and utility of others -- is very inportant, at least in the 
case of liberality, but it is not the only consideration, So the truth which 
utilitarianism has is alvays recognized by Aristotle, but it is always clear, 
utilitarianism is never enough because of its calculating character and also be- 
cause it omits sone virtues which camot well be understood from the point of 
vier of utility. Yes, the prodigal is better than the stingy for they help many 
whereas the stingy does not help anyone == that's clear -- but not even himself, 
Why does he not even help himself? Yes? 


0: He is enslaved, 


S: Yes, the greater narrowness of his horizon which comes from that, In "b," 
11215, 3 to T. 


O: Hence even their giving is not really liberal: their gifts are not noble, 
mor given for the nobility of giving, ror in the right way; on the con- 
trary, sonetimes they make fen rich who ought to be poor, an 
give anything to the worthy, while heaping gifts on flatierers 
mho minister to their pleasures, 


S: Yes, the common run of prodigals, Yes? The common run 
liberal man gives to those who deserve to have; that is to say, to the potential- 
ly liberal because only’the potentially liberal deserve to have and there is, 

from this point of view, a common interest of the virtuous, This, in a nasty ex- 
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pression, is, of course, what you find in Polemarchus! definition of justice: 
helping the frionds and hurting the enemies or at least not helping the enemies 
means then helping the virtuous and not helping the vicious, Yes? n the fir: 
book of Plato's Republic, You know that, Nowa little bit later on, in bl2, 


This then is what the prodigal cones to if he is not brought under 
discipline; but if he is taken in hand, he may attain the due mean and the 
right scale of liberality, Meanness on the contrary is incurable; for we 
see that it can be caused by old age or any form of weakness, Also it is 
nore ingrained in man's nature than prodigality; the mess of mankind are 
avaricious rather than open-handed, 


S: Yes, Now let us stop. So stinginess and’ greediness are, in a way, more na 
tural than Liberality and prodigality, Thomas; in his camentary on the passage, 
speaks therefore, very strange as it may sound, of a natural inclination toward 
money, There is no such natural inclination toward giving, Now we have seen 
something similar in the case of cowardice, ‘This recoiling fron death is more 
natural than the facing of it, That is an interesting polnt, But, of course, 
this doesn't make them better. It is simply on a lower level of man's nature 
which mst, be controlled by the higher level, So a natural inclination is, in- 
deed, never bad as a natural inclination, but sinooman is a being consisting of 
nary levels he is a good man if the upper levels control the lower levels. Now 
then he gives a long discussion which is very interesting to read but we cannot 
afford reading it, about the distinction between the stingy and the greedy man, 
Let us read only one passage of this section, in b3l. 


O: The other sort of people are those who exceed in respect of getting, tak- 
ing from every source and all they can; such aro those who follow degrad- 
ing trades, brothel-keepers. » « e 


S: In other words, these are the greedy, not the stingy, Yes? 


Ot «4.» and petty usurers who lend money in small sums at a high rate of 
interest; all these take from wrong sources, and more than their due, 
The common characteristic of all these seems to be sordid greed, since 
they all endure reproach for gain, and for a small gain, Those who 
make improper gains from improper sources on a great scale, for instance 
princes who sack cities and rob temples. + e e 


S: Yes, tyrants, tyrants. Yes. 


O: «e e tyrants who sack cities and rob temples, are not termed mean, but 
rather wicked or impious or unjust, But the dicer and the footpad or 
brigand are to be classed as mean, as showing sordid greed. e e e 


S: Yes, that is quite interesting, Aristotle sees that there is a certain 
grandeur in the tyrant which pickpocket and other criminals do not have, One 
cannot strictly speaking call tyrants of this kind mean in the sense used here " 
because the grandness of the scale distinguishes him from the mean proper, Yes, 
now lir, Glenn, 


Q: Is it legitimate to ask here why he says that meanness is more base then 
prodigality? 


S: That is an absolutely necessary question, . . . (several inaudible words 
because of defective tape.) 
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Q: (Pursues the distinction further.) 


S: Now even granting for the moment that prodigals are free from enslavement. 
to money and therefore able and willing to give. . . this defect is unreasonable, 
He does not give reasonably and therefore he is a vicious man. (Indicates in- 
audibly that he means vicious in the sense of possessed with vices.) No virtue 
can be without reason and he is an indiscriminate spender and giver. He makes 
one mistake after another, He gives the money to the wrong people all the time 
and this is not living.’ That is the point, Just as the over-bold man is not en- 
slaved by fear of death, but he risks his life'for unreasonable purposes, for 
purposes which are not worth risking, You see, Aristotle, as he made clear at 
the beginning’ when he spoke of the mean between an excess and defect -- this is 
not schematic, you know, that it doesn't make any differenco whether you err on 
this side or that side, It makes a great difference, It depends, In the case 
of liberality it is better, if you have to err, to err on the side of excess, 
whereas in the case of sensual desire it is better to err on the side of defect, 
You have alvays to look at the specific matter of the virtue in consideration to 
see which is so, There is no general formula which would cover infinitely all 
cases, What Aristolte ventures to say is that in all cases, with the exception of 
justice, there will be an excess and defect. This we can say in general, but 
whether the excess is worse or the defect is worse: that depends on the matter of 
the virtue in question, Yes, Mr. Vari, 


Qo: (As to whether a man can be called liberal if he spends the early part of 
his life amassing wealth and then becomes a benefactor of educational activities.) 


S: Tt is good that Professor Friedman and others are not here, Thay would 
strongly disagree with your analysis of these great benefactors, But I don't 
know the facts sufficiently and therefore I cannot say anything about it, From 
Aristotle!s point of vier that's impossible, I state this moral problem very 
simply as‘ follows. Happiness equals virtue'plus equipment, Now at the begin- 
ning, say, a young man of 20 will say, well, I want to be happy and I know vir- 
tue is needed but for the time being I need the equipment , , e the equipment 
first by all means, fair or foul, and getting the virtue afterward, This is not 
== Aristotle would say, you know why? He would say, look, because the habits 
you acquire while you acquire the equipment by fair means or foul will not cease 
io be effective when you say, now I vant to be absolutely just and fair, This 
doesnt stop overnight, 


Qo: May I mention a specific case? Julius Rosemald. 


S: Ido not know him, I know the name, I know there is a building called Ro- 
semrald Hall, 


Qo: He was also the boss of Sears, Rocbuck, 
S: Yes, that I know, 


Qo: We know in those days at Sears, Roebuck the workers were really not treated 
tõo well, But I believe that the money he made out of his workers he gave to 
this university and this university thinks of him as a virtuous man really and 
the workers think of him as another sort, 


S: I can reply to you ty a quotation from Xenophon, Host men mistake their 
benefactor for a good man and I don!i-see why this university should be under 
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very special obligation of being stricter in these matters than other institu- 
tions, There was a Homan emperor -- who was it? -- s I believe =- 
who did something which was not imoral, He instituted a.tex for ments rooms or 
the equivalent of that they had in ancient Rome and there was great shock about 
such a tax, whereupon the emperor said, "It doesn't stink." He meant the money. 
So T'an not responsible for that, If I were the president and you would tell me 
that, then I would gò into the facts and if they are true I might change this, I 
might say, all right, there will no longer be such a founder's day if that is 
true, But fortunately I don't have amy say in that. But, as I say, we don't go 
into the question of the truth of the facts, We would have to make some long 
study, And in addition in such matters we have to consider another point. In 
Such matters of so-called social justice one must judge the people according to 
what is regarded as the right thing at the time, You know that social justice 
was not as strictly understood in the 19th century generally as it is now, You 
know, quite a few practices which were then regarded as commanded by a kind of 
natural lew of the economic sphere, You know that, This is no longer generally 
held although there are still people who believe it is so, , e ẹ This one would, 
in fairness, also have to consider, Yes? 


Q3: How accurate must we regard Aristotle's statement that among morally virtu- 
ois people the liberal are the most beloved? If meanness is more prevalent than 
liberality -= 


8: (Several inaudible words followed by the following.) lost people are mean 
and therefore it means most people love money, Therefore they love to receive 
money, Therefore they love the givers, That is no contradiction, 


Qi (Inaudible, ) 


S: No, that is a distinction which he will prove, Jieanness is to be divided 
into’ stinginess and greediness and it is very interesting to see both sides, I 
mean, there are people who are absolutely stingy and in no way greedy and then 
you have people tho are very greedy and in no way stingy. So that happens, Now 
this point is regarding the, strictly speaking, stingy man who, e e . /says/ I 
don't want anything from you but I vant to -= that exists, That's not Arie" 
iotle!s responsibility, There are such great varieties, On the contrary, it's 
his duty to bring then out, Goode 


Now let us turn to the much more interesting virtue of munificence; magnifi- 
cence in Latin and megaloprepeia in Greek, This is concern with expense alone, 
not with giving, From this it follows that every munificent man is liberal but 
not every liberal man is munificent, The liberal man is free fron money and 
shows it above all in giving; to some extent also in spending, but not on a large 
scale, For example, there are two candles instead of one, This would be the 
difference between a’ Liberal man às distinguished from a stingy or mean man, but 
these are, of course, minor items,” The munificent man spends on a large scale, 
Now let us read in 1122a, 34 to 35, when he says, "The munificent man ~- 


e e « is an artist in expenditure, e e e 


S: Well, literally, "resembles a knower," Yes, go one 


0: The munificent man resembles a knower in expenditure: he can discern 
what is suitable, and spend great sums with good taste, 


Yos, also more literally: "for he can contemplate (theoresai)" -= "he can 
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contemplate with sureness and spends large sums in a proper manner, So it is in- 
teresting here and an indication of things to cone: the munificent man alone is 
called resembling a knower, He did not use such a strong, phrase when he spoke of 
the liberal man, the moderate, and the courageous man, Why is this so? Let us 
read the inmediate sequel, 


0: (For as ve said at the outset, a disposition is defined by.the activi- 
ties in vhich it is displayed, and by the objects to which it is related.) 
So the manificent man's expenditure is suitable as well as great, And 
consequently the objects he produces must also be great and suitable; 
for so only will a great expenduiture be suitable to the resulte e e e 


S: Yes, now let us stop here, The munificent man resembles a knower because he 
alone has to do with the great or grand or big. This is the first reason, Now 
what is the connection between the grand and knowledge? 


O: It covers the whole expanse, 


S: When Plato speaks of the philosopher in the sixth book of the Republic he 
says the philosopher is munificent, He doesn't mean it here literaliy in the 
narrow sense in which’ Aristotle means it, namely regarding spending, but he 
means it -- literally, the munificent man is the man who does becoming things on 
a grand scale or becoming things becoming a great man, This is implied and he 
says of the philosopher that since he looks_at being as a whole and at tine as a 
whole he cannot be petty.” That is the point, but it will become clearer in the 
sequel, Let us turn to b, 6 to 0, 


O: Hence, as the object produced must be worthy of the expenditure, so also 
must the expenditure be worthy of or even exceed the object produced, 
Again, the motive of the munificent man in such expenditure will be 
the nobility of the action, this motive being characteristic of all 
the virtues, Moreover he will spend gladly and lavishly, since nice 
calculation is shabby. eè + e 


S: Yes what he calls "nice'caloulation' is in Greek "alribologia," exact calou- 
lation, You know, exactness, this great virtue of theoretical understanding, is 
something very low in practice: penny pinchers,' If we make calculations as theo~ 
reticians we must be penny pinchers, as it were, but penny pinchers proper are 
very bad, The end is the noble, as always, Now let us go on where you left off, 


O: The magnificent man will therefore necessarily be also a liberal man, 
For the liberal man too will spend the right amount in the right manner; 
and it is in the amount and manner of his expenditure that the element 
"great! in the magnificent or "greatly splendid" man, that is to say his 
greatness, is Shown, these being the things in which liberality is dis- 
played, And the magnificent man from an equal outlay will achieve a more 
magnificent result; for the same standard of excellence does not apply 
to an achievement as to a possession, » e e 


S: So, in other words, conceivably a liberal man as liberal might spend the 
sane amount of money in a given case as the munificent does, but the element of 
grandeur is absent in the case of the liberal, The liberal may give somewhere 
in secret, It will not show in any way, But what tho munificent man does mst 
show, That doesn't mean that it is done for showmanship, Then it would be a 
vice; but it mst show, Now let us go on, First we must read this sequel. 
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O: » . » with possessions the thing worth the highest price is the most 
honored, for instance gold, but the achievement most honored is one 
that is great and noble (since a great achievement arouses the admir- 

4 ation of the spectator, and the quality of causing admiration belongs 
to munificence). o o o 


S: Yes,“this is important, It must cause admiration, It mst be an object of 
beholding, of contemplating. Otherwise it is not a munificent act, It might be 
a liberal act, Yes? 
Q: Im sorry, but I don't see -- well, maybe we!re not through, I don't see 
why this is a finer -= 


S: Yes, but wait, waite Aristotle is working his way and he shows first the 
similarities and also the differences of the two kindred virtues by harping only 
on one theme: magnificence, magnum, great man, And vhat it is comes out in the 
sequel, Go on, lre Reinkin, — 


O: ae and excellence in an achievement involves greatness, Now there are 
some forms of expenditure definitely entitled honorable, for instance 
expenditure on the service of tho gods -- votive offerings, public build- 
ings, sacrifices -- and the E cae) eligion generally; and those 
public benefactions which are favorite objects of ambition, for instance 

wf the duty, as it is esteemed in certain states, of equipping a chorus 
splendidly or fitting out a ship of war,'or even of giving'a banquet 
to the public, But in all these matters, as has been said, the scale 
of expehiiture mst be judged with reference to the person spending, 
that is, to his position and his resources; for expenditure should be 
proportionate to means, and suitable not only to the occasion but to 
the giver. Hence a poor man cannot be munificent, since he has not the 
moans to make a great outlay suitably; the poor man who attempts’ mni- 
ficence is foolish, for he spends out of proportion to his means, and 
beyond what he ought, whereas an act displays virtue only when it is done 
in the right waye 


S: Yes, this is universal, A foolish action cannot be a virtuous action; abso- 
lutely, No Don Quixotes, It can be nice, in a vay; I mean, touching, but it 
cannot be good, Yes, Now go one 


0: But great public benefactions are suitable for those who have adequate 
resources derived from their oun cxertions or from their ancestors or 
connections, and for the high-born and famous and the like, sinte birth, 
feme and so on all have an elenent of greatness and distinction, 


S: In other words, there must be greatness not only in the deed, There mst 
also be greatness in the doer and this may be due to nobility of discernment; it 
may be due to other things. Yes, 


O: The munificent man, therefore, is especially of this sort,’and zunif. 
cono mostly finds its outlet in these public benefactions, as ve have 
Seide o e o 


S: Let us stop here, So now we have the answer to your question, ir. Boyan, 
The expense corresponding to the greatness of the beings with a view to which the 
expenses are made: that makes the munificent man munificent, Now these beings 
are first, the gods; second, other super-human beings (in Greek, daimon); and 
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and third, the city, public things. Of course, public buildings erected by a 
private man would naturally also form that, How this is, I think, the solution 
to this riddle, Only in this part of the discussion of moral virtues docs Aris- 
totle speak of the gods. Only,. A commentator of-the 17th century not on Aris: 
totle exactly but he knew his Aristotle very well, Gronobius, who wrote con- 
mente on Grotius! War ard Peace, says: "one must forgive Aristotle that he has not 
mentioned among the moral virtues, religion, for to him as well as to all other 
ancients outside of the church the place of divine worship falls under the head- 
ing of mmificerces" I do not knor what evidence he has for saying this of all 
ancients but in the case of Aristotle it'is surely true, That religion as a vir- 
tue is for Aristotle: munificence, Well, look at it, For example, sacrificing, 
worship, ire the sacrifices which a poor fellow makes -- such a gross dispropor- 
tion between the smallness of the gifts and the grandeur of the gods -- that's 
not fitting, Only a very powerful and wealthy man can sacrifice.’ That this is 
in a deep sense ironical on the part of Aristotle I have no doubt, but he states 
the facts as they ere, No poor man or no obscure man can be munificent, We have 
read it, No poor man and no obscure man can honor the gods properly because his 
poverty and his’ obscurity make it impossible for him to honor the gods properly, 
Now here we see, of course, a difference between Aristotle and the Bible in the 
clearest vay, In the Bible’sometimes in the poalus and elsewhere the pious are 
called the poor ones, “Here, by definition -- I mean if we make a legitimate sub- 
stitution -= the pious, those who worship the gods properly, can only be the richi 
a great subject of attack already in classical antiquity, but Aristotle follows 
this line, Now first Hr, Iyons, 


Q: There is the irony for Aristotle? 


S: Yes, well, because is there not also something fishy about that? , . . But 
he sticks to what quite a few of his contemporaries would have admitted, A hun- 
dred oxen is a mich greater honoring than a pigeon, a dove, to say nothing of 
smaller things. Yes? 


ee: Does this matter of obscurity mean that a tasteful and magnificent gift 
Should not or cannot be anonymous? 

S: lo, I meant an obscure man, You know, a man of obscure origin, You know, 
just a nobody, as they say. If a nobody should approach an alter of Zeus there 
is a certain disproportion, If it is a very great man in the city, very great == 
you kno, could present Zeus with the image of Pericles; but to take sone 
sausage Seller: that would have been a blasphemy, Yes? Do you see that? Good, 
lr, Butterworth, 


Q4: Who is the 17th century commentator? 
S:  Qronobius, probably Gromus in German or Dutch but Gronobius in Latin, Good, 
Gronobiust remarks on Grotius! critique of Aristotle are very sound, He under- 
stood Aristotle much better than Grotius did, Mr. Boyan. 


Qj: By comparing the munificent man to a knower it seems to me hets putting this 
män higher than, say, the liberal man and that's the thing that Itm questioning 
as reasonable, T don't know whether a man quietly who gives some money to char- 
ity or something, you know, with the welfare situation in Illinois — 

S: Yes, that's liberal, That's liberal, 


Qg: Yes, I think that might be higher than some guy who makes quite, e e e 
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8: No, but you have to take into consideration the object’ too in the case of 
the three others we have discussed hitherto, the courageous, the moderate, and 
the liberal, There is no reference whatever to the gods, In the case of’munifi~ 
cence there is a reference, Therefore whenhe seys kacuorand uses the word, con- 
templation, this fine word here -- they foreshadow -- vo repeat, in Aristotle's 
Ethics the moral virtue regarding the gods is mmificence; none other, There is 
To virtue called piety, The word piety existed in Greece, Plato has written a 
dialogue on piety with the understanding that this is a virtue and all the more 
striking is Aristotle's refusal to do that, For Aristotle the place of piety is 
taken by two different virtues: (a) munificence, and (b) theoretical wisdom: the- 
oretical wisdom, which deals with the true gods: the stars, the rulers of the 
whole, but not with Zeus and Athena or Hera, This he regarded as necessary for 
the polis but the virtue most becoming to these gods as popularly understood is 
honoring on a grand scale and this honoring on a grand scale means, of course, 
expenditure on a grand scale, I mean, the inner reverence in prayer or whatever 
have you: not a word is said about that, I mean, I think that is, if only from 
the point of view of understanding the cleavage between the two elenents of our 
Western tradition, of utmost importance, obviously, But Aristotle's statements 
are, of course, cannot be called, the Greek view because most Greeks would have 
absolutely disagreed with him, But among these few Greeks vho'we renenber there 
would have been quite a few who would have agreed, Thucydides, I'm sure, would 
have taken a similar view, 


Qg: The medieval counterpart of ancient munificence would be the medieval church 
builders, 


8: Yes, yes, sure. Yes, but no Christian would say thet a man who can afford 
to build a cathedral is more decent to God than a simple man who is absolutely 
poor, 


Qe: I don't know, 


S: Well, then, the famous distinction between the administration and the non= 
administration would come in, That!s another matter, But you are very cynical, 
Brother Chrysostom, But that is probably true, I'm sure the temptation to 
honor greater == 


Qg: (Inaudible, ) 


S: Yes, but is this deed in itself more meritorious? 
Qg: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, that I believe is -- I mean, you mst know Christian charity much bet- 
ter than Tdo, but it doesn't sound right to me, I mean, that sometimes pre- 
lates will, of course, just as university presidents, be greatly concerned with 
this kind of founders and honor them particularly, more perhaps than they de- 
serve: that I grant you, 


Qg! I think I am aware of what you are saying, but on the other hand I dontt 
know whether those medieval church leaders who built then, really edifices of 
grandeur, were not meritorious; on the contrary. 


8: Yes, but the question is however whether that makes then more pleasing in 
the eyes of God than a simple fellow who can never even give a mite to a poor 
man but reveres God properly in his heart. 
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Qg: Oh, I would never say thate 


S: Mh ha, But Aristotle says it Aristotle says it, Goode Let us reflect 
for one moment about what we learn regarding the general question of the end. Now 
what is the end of the munificent man? Let us disregard the gods and say the end 
of munificence is adorning the city in various ways. This is not sufficient, of 
course, because it depends also on the situation of the individual who does the 
adorning, I mean, if this money comes from unsavory sources then it is not a mi~ 
nificent act, The end as the noble includes a variety of considerations, of 
which the adorning of the city is only one and this virtue of munificence too -= 
its matter is that which is related to the end; the means, not the end, nanely it 
deals with money or rather large scale spending. Let us read 11232, to 5. 
"That the munificent man does not spend for himself, , e e" 


Or... the munificent man does not spend money on himself but on public 
objects, and his gifts have some resemblance to votive offerings, 


S: Yes, you see again the religious element in munificence which is absent from 
‘the three other virtues, A little bit later: a9. 


Os e . o and to prefer spending on permanent objects, because these are 
ihe most noble; and to spend an amount that is appropriate to the par~ 
iicular'occasion, for the sane gifts are not suitable for the gods and 
for nen, and the same expenditure is not appropriate to a sacrifice and 
a funeral, 


S: Yes, you see again this reference, Later there will be some more, Again; 
munificence is the virtue vhich takes the place of piety, And then at the end, 
the last sentence, a3l to 33. 


O: These dispositions then are vices, but'they do not bring serious discredit, 
since they are not injurious to others, nor are they excessively unseemly, 


S: So the vices corresponding to munificence are -- (how do you call it? -- not 
boasting) -= 


O: Paltriness -- 


S: Ostentation, And the other is, of course =- what is the vice corresponding-- 
0: Paltriness. 

S: Volgarity, 

O: He calls it paltriness, 

S: Yes, > » lack of experience in things beautiful, literally 


translated, Yes, vulgarity, one can say. These’ vices are not particularly -= 


they are vices but men are not disgraced by them, and for two'rcasons, The 


[s is'these vices are not harmful to others; and the other; they are not un- 


becoming, grossly unbecoming to the actor. Positively stated, there are two 
overall ends involving other virtues: utility to others and becoming to the doer, 
or we can state the latter one, perfection of the doer; the perfection of the ~ 
doer and the utility to others, In the utilitarian morality, narrowly conceived, 
only the-utility to others is considered end perhaps also the utility of the in- 
dividual, narrowly conceived, but not the perfection of the individual, That's 
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ihe point, Now let us turn to the beginning of the section on magnanimity, 
Q: Isn't what the magnificent man knows what is good of his kind? 


S: No, it is "knowledge -- as a kind of foreshadowing of the grandeur and the 
rank of the objects of munificence, the gods. I do not belicve you can give any 
other reason, You can say it requires a greater discrimination, at least on the 
face of it, to know what is becoming to the gods in contra-distinction to what is 
becoming for a man, than any intra-human discrimination. e e e Now, Mre Butter- 
worth, 


Qo: (As to the view of Thomas Aquinas and Averroes.) 
S: Averroes agrees with Aristotle, of course, He agrees with him, I mean, afe 
ter all, the Muslims built mosques, Don't you know that? So? They had a great 
opportunity for displaying nobly on a grand scale there too, 


Qz: “Itm thinking -= you said that this is a foreshadowing of knowing, in thie 
case, the God == 


S: Yes, this is there, surely, Well, simply stated, I believe that through the 
discussion of moral virtue in Books III to V there shines through somehow what 
Aristotle regards as the simply good life, the theoretical life, and the gods, 
even'as they are popularly understood, and the reverence for them, are, as it 
were, a divination of the truly super-human, But it becomes visible most clear- 
ly hitherto in the section on munificence, and let us see whether we can find 
anything in the sequel, Mr, Mueller, 


Q4: (As to whether King Solomon was especially honored for splendid buildings.) 


S: King Solomon, Yes,sure, But the main point, of course, is that he is a 
king of peace,” His father, David, was not permitted to build the temple, Good, 
Yes, sure, No, the Bible doesn't say that’ possession of wealth and power is 
evil, That is what some modern people say, but not the Bible, ‘That there are ^ 
dangers: sure, But in themselves they are not necessarily evil, Yes, i. Glenn, 
you are the last ono, 


Qj: What is this perfection of the doer that seems to be part of moral virtue? 


1 


S: What I called formerly by such an expression as the freedom, the inner frec- 
dom from these depressing things. 


Now Aristotle turns from magnificence to another grand virtue, magnanimity, 
and the names could have been the opposite but Aristotle set it down in these 
particular names, Now this is, of course, a particularly famous and grand sec~ 
tion for reasons which will appear later, Now the magnanimous man has to do not 
vith money or possessions, but with honors and with great honors, Aristotle will 
later on speak of a virtue which has to do'with not great honor: i 
snall, But here we deal with great honors, and the magnanimous man is a man tho 
clains for himself great'honors while deserving then, And we have, of course, 
when we'read Greek books, especially Thucydides -- you find quite'a few. Alcibi- 
ades is, of course, such a man; in another way, Pericles, I mean, when you read 
Alcibiades! speech before the Sicilian’ expedition after he had been attacked by 
Nicias; then he says, look what I did, how I won this race in Olympia and how I 
almost licked the Spartans at Mantineia, The Spartans won that battle but they 
almost lost it and therefore he can say it is almost a victory: and so, But the 
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yay in which he speaks there: I am this man and I can rightly claim the honor to 
be sent as the comander-in-chief to Sicily, And, of course, Aristotle does not 
agree with this; he starts from this Aleibiadean or Periclean view but he rises 
much higher, “But the starting point is this common view. Now there are a number 
of rises here, more than one, more than two, First men may claim great honors 
for thenselves without deserving them, and then he is -- how do they translate 
fast? What is a man who claims great honors for himself and does not deserve 
em? 


Small souled? 


No, no, no, 


Vain, vainglorious, 


S: Vain, vainglorious, And the small souled man is the man who could claim 
great honors for himself but doesn't have the courage to do that; small souled,” 
And then there is another type who is much more frequent and quite nice: namely, 
a man tho does not claim great honors knowing that he does not deserve them, Ar- 
istotle says that's’a sensible man, but not a magnanimous man, This I find al- 
ways very enjoyable, this remark, Good, Yes? 


Would this mean that Aristotle would say’ that George Washington, for refus- 
ng the crown and returning to his plantation, would be a small souled man? 


That depends very much on the circumstances, But if he would do it on the 
ground of umzorthiness -- there could be other reasons, There could be reasons 
of another kind, But if he would regard himself as urworthy while in fact he 
vas worthy, he would say it was small souled; you could say in op- 
posite to magnanimous, 


0: Tt was clearly magnanimous, 
S: Yes, Aristotle mkes clear later on that this is, you could say, contra- 
diction in the magnanimous man: that he is also not attached to honors and looks 
dom on them, Therefore that is complicated. But we are speaking first of the 
surface phenomenon. . . e (about 5 inaudible words.) Nre Glenn, 


Qo: Now in the case of George Washington aren't we judging his motives. . e e 


That I didn't say, but Aristotle simply says the motives, to the extent’to 
which they do not become manifest in deed or speech, Good. /The questioner, 
curing the inaudible portion, appears to have asserted that Dr, Strauss! said 
one cannot judge a man's motives,/ Now let us read 1123b15, 


0: Though therefore in'regard to the greatness of his claim tj 
ninous manis an extreme, by reason of its rightness he stands 
mean point, for he claims what he deserves; while the vain and the small- 
souled err by excess and defect respectively, 

If then the magnanimous man claims and is worthy of great things 
and most of all the greatest things, magnanimity must be concerned with 
some one object especially, "Worthy" is a term of relation: it denotes 
having a claim to goods external to oneself, Now tae greatest external 
good we should assume to be the thing which we offer as a tribute to 
the gods, and which is most coveted by men of high station, and is the 
prize awarded for the noblest deeds; and such a thing is honor, for 
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honor is clearly the greatest of external goods. Therefore the magnani- 
mous man is he who has the right disposition in relation to honors and 
disgraces, And even without argument it is evident that honor is the 
object with which the magnanimous are concerned, since it is honor above 
all else which great men claim and deserve, 


S: Yes, now let us stop here for one moment, You see, we see here now the 
deeper kinship between these two virtues, munificence and magnanimity, which are 
discussed in the immediate sequel, Both are concerned with grandness, Now the 
munificent man is the only one who can honor the gods properly, as we have seen, 
according to their greatness. The magnanimous man goes beyond the munificent 
nan, He behaves, in a way, like the gods. He claims great honors for himself, 
To that extent he is a peak of the whole moral part, Now let us contime where 
we left off, 


0: The small-souled man falls short both as judged by his own deseris 
and in comparison with the claim of the magnenimous man; the vain man on 
the other hand exceeds as judged by his own standard, but does not however 
exceed the magnanimous man, 


S: In other words, the vainglorious man can never claim higher honors than the 
nagnanimous man does because the magnanimous man claims the highest honors, The 
mistake of the vainglorious man is only that he believes that he is worthy of 
then, vhereas the magnanimous man is worthy of then, Yes? 


0: And inasmuch as the magnanimous man deserves most, he must be the 
best of men; for the better a man is the more he deserves, and he that 
is best deserves most, ‘Therefore the truly magnanimous man must be a good 
man, Indeed greatness in each of the virtues would seem to go with ma; 
nanimity, For instance, one cannot imagine the magnanimous man running 
at full speed when retreating in battle, nor acting dishonestly; since 
what motive for base conduct has'a man to whom nothing is great? Con- 
sidering all the virtues in turn, we shall feel it quite ridiculous to 
picture the magnanimous man as other than a good man, Moreover, if he 
Were bad he would not be vorthy of honor, since honor is the prize of 
virtue, and the'tribute that we pay to the good, iagnaninity seems 
therefore to be, as it were, a crowning ornament of the virtues; it 
enhances their greatness, and it cannot exist without them, Hence it 
is hard to be truly magnanimous, for magnanimity is impossible without 
moral nobility, 


S: Yes; "without perfect gentlemanship! would be a somewhat better translation, 
So magnanimity comprises all virtues, presupposes them, and it adorns them, I 
mean, a man may have all virtues but if he is not conscious of having then he is 
less perfect than if he is conscious of them, And why? Because it shows a lack 
of intelligence if he does not know that he has them, And this consciousness 
and the acting on this consciousness is an ornament of all the virtuos, Magna- 
inity is the peak; I must add immediately it is one peak, The other peak is 
justice, to which we will turn here in Book V, And this is characteristic of 
Aristotle's Ethics: that it has two peaks, magnanimity and justice, Magnanimity 
is concerned with the perfection of the individual, Justice is the social vir- 
tue; (society). These two different considerations are co-present in the Ethics 
If justice were simply the highest virtue from every point of view then m 
mity could not occupy the place, And it would be interesting to follow the his- 
tory of these two virtues through the ages. It is very clear in Hobbes and Des 
cartes, I mean, you laughed because you have read that somewhere? No, Well, I 
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described it somewhere, The . Hobbian tradition which ends, then, in utiliteri- 
anism reduces all virtue to justice, It is not concerned with the perfection of 
ihe individual, And the other line, which was presented.in the 17th century es- 
pecially by Descartes, tries to understand all perfection as the perfection of" 
the individual, Descartes! key virtue is called generosity but this is wholly, 
50 to speak, the Latin translation of magnanimity, Next Hr, Kirwan ard then you, 


Q: The language you used regarding magnanimity and justice are different and I 
wonder how you mean that, In regard to justice, it's the perfection of all the 
virtues whereas magnanimity is the crown of all virtues -- 


S: Itm speaking now, of course, of general virtue, The difference will be made 
clear by ir, Dry when we come to it, Both magnanimity and general virtue presup= 
pose all other virtues, but fron a different point of vier, From the point of 
view of the individual and his consciousness of his worth: that's magnaninity, 
From the point of view of what the city demands: general justice, Ire Boyan, 

Qo: Yes, I was going to save this for my paper, but it might be of interest to 
point out that if you take Book IV and you divide the book by the center of the 
book you come right into the center of this discussion of magnaninity, 


S: Oh, that is very interesting, I didn't do it, Did you take an edition 
without footnotes so that you == 


Qo: I took this edition, I'm sorry, 


S: Yes, thero are footnotes, Yes, you would have to do the boring job of count- 
ing lines to make clear where the arithmetic conter is, I vouldn!t be surprised; 
I wouldn't be surprised because that is a clear descent afterward." But as I say, 
justice aleo-comes in, But in the imediate sequel on a few cases, in 112la6-9 
and 20 to 29, the virtue of the magnanimons man is‘ called pantelous =- has an 
werall perfection, You will have to see, Lr, Dry, whether anything of this kind 
said of general justice, It is'genuinely a question which of these two peaks 
is the higher in Aristotle's sense, and that is very important, Now Aristotle 
develops that in the sequel: the thought that of course being a reasonable man 
he chooses, claims, the honors only from the right kind of people, He's not con- 
cerned with the acclain of fools, What's the use of that! If the men who are 
competent to judge honor him: that he is concerned with, But he will not even be 
concerned with these honors -- that would mean to be enslaved by honors -- and 
because he is not concerned with them he accepts them as deserving them, It's 
hard for us to imagine such a man because we are all brought up in the Biblical 
tradition, but for Aristotle there was no difficulty of that, He accepts then as 
Gue'to him, . . . (several inaudible words) -= and he has no sense of gratitude, 
Yes, I deserve them and I accept them, And therefore it is thought to be super- 
cilious, a contemer, but Aristotle insists that he is a perfectly rational man, 


Q5: Did Aristotle make a distinction between vaingloriousness and pride? 


S: No, you can say magnanimity is noble pride, You can call it pride, noble 
pride, 


Q,: But is there a distinction between vanity or vaingloriousness and ignoble 
pride? 


S: Yes, well, there are all kinds of things, I mean, there are kinds of self- 
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complacency, which we also call vanity from tine to times Aristotle speaks of 
forms of this when he comes to speak of the narrowly understood social virtues. 

I mean, you know, the lines are difficult to draw, You know,” there are people 
who are like hungry dogs in regard’ to small honors, You know, whenever they can 
get a badge they are very occupied, and all kinds of empty titles are very rele- 
vant, We also call such people vain, Or men who regard everything which belongs 
to then and which the did or suffered as just wonderful because it happened to 
then, This is also a form of vanity, One should think about it surely, but Ar- 
istotle defines here this kind of thing translated by vanity as that someone re- 
gards himself worthy of high honors without deserving them. 


Q3: (Elaborates his understanding of ignoble pride as claiming honors that are 
usually reserved for the gods.) 
S: Nos I mean, well, say Pericles, Alcibiades, did not claim the honor thet 
there should be sacrifices to them, They never did, There were kings and poten- 
tates who claimed that, but this is not what Aristotle means, 


How what struck me for the first time in'reading this section which I have 
read before vas this very’simple thing: honor, high honor, and not a word is seid 
here about imortal glory, glory after death, You noticed that, lm, Kirwan, You 
noticed that, Yes.’ That is very remarkable, In Alcibiades! speech in Athens in 


| Thucydides" Book VE, chapter 16, sections 5 to 6, there it is mentioned, Aloibi- 


ades is very mch concerned, thinks about what will they say about him after his 
death, Here Aristotle is absolutely silent about it and that is strange, After 
all, if you think of the greatest honors you would think of immortal glory. Now 
I believe we have to bring this together with another very strange silence which 
We observed in the section on courage: bravery in battle, not a word said about 
the fatherland for the sake of which this death is faced, In both cases there 
is no thought of what survives: either the fatherland which survives the death of 
the brave man or glory. The whole sphere of moral virtue is in the perishable 
th a to the perishable, This, I think, is what Aristotle means by 

hat, end this'is, I think, important for the understanding of the overall mes- 
sage, You see, what Aristotle does is, of course, this, "There was a lot ofre- 
flection on the virtues going on before him, in the poets, in the historians, ard 
in the philosophers, and in addition by thoughtful people all over Greece 
throughout the centuries who did not write, in a kind of wisdom which became eu- 
bodied in proverbs or what have you, Aristotle takes that and recognizes the 


wisdom there, but he does not merely codifyit in his Bthics, He ch He 
modifies it, As every true codifier of customs does not simply 

but he perfects the customs by the way in which'he puts it dom, Ùl 

nore true, I think, of Aristotle and, of course, one would have to find out from 


which point of vier does Aristotle modify what is called traditional Greek moral- 
ity and I think the general answer is obvious-~ from which point of view he 
would do it; from what was for him the highest point of view, the theoretical 
life, 


Qj: I was wondering if justice is also perishable =- 


S: Yes, what does it mean, justice perishable? “No man's moderate action and 
no man's virtuous action is imperishable, I mean, he dies, Nov the question of 
immortality is here completely ruled out, in this passage which occurred earlier, 
I have the reference to it here: 11llb, 22 to 23, when he speaks of the diff 
ence between deliberating and wishing; and then he says in passing men wish 
mortality, They cannot deliberate how to get immortality; but they wish; and 

with the understanding -- no, men wish for the impossible, "for instance, immor- 
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tality." Nov this could, of course, merely mean literally understood, that thay 
will never die, . . . (about 7 inaudible words to the same effect), But it can, 
of course, also mean there is no immortality of the individual, That is entirely 
left'open here and I think it is characteristic for the morality of the Et! 
Well, that has been said n times and Thomas Aquinas points it out in his commen- 
tary on more than one occasion, Aristotle is concerned in this book only with 
the felicity of this life, That is clear, No one would deny that. Dut I would 
apie step further and sey, it deals with the feMotiy of this Lite as the only fe- 
icity. 


Qj: Yes, but in a sense Aristotle himself is immortal through his writings. e e e 


S: Yes, but Aristotle would never admit that, ə . e It has happened to Aris- 
totlets books -- you know, they were buried in cellars somewhere in Asia lünor 
for sone time ard they were not found and quite a few of them are lost; end that 
fate was so kind to Aristotle's writings that so much of them survived but much 
less than was with Plato, , e » I believe that all these men wrote their works 
which ve call'immortal with the perfect understanding that literally tha are not 
immortal, Wo, no, they cannot be, You can say they deserve to be immortal, but 
that they should be in fact what ve call immortal, e e e (all of this difficult 
to hear =- off-nicrophone,) 


Qj: Would Aristotle say that it is possible for thought to be imperishable not 
id’ terns of whether it is reneabered altogether, but —- 


S: But its truth; you mean, but its inner truth; that whenever men think suf- 
ficiently they would eventually arrivo at it, Surely that is clear, But that 
doesn't mean that any books are literally speaking what we would call immortal 

» » e and even, of Courso e e e if and when the world perishes ali glory belong- 
ing to the world perishes, That is clears and I think we modern people through 
our belief in progress -- that was very characteristic, You know, the original 
emergence of the belief in progress , o » in the 16th century e e o was, in this 
respect, much more thoughtful, It said the world must have a beginning . e . and 
it must be infinite in'the future, There must be no end of human life on Barth 
ever, Then, of course, you can say it can be immortal because you have a guaran= 
tee that somehow there will always be men on Earth who may remember the brave 
deeds of earlier men, But this belief has no basis, neither in Revelationmr in 
reason, . e e A couple of billion years or even a hundred billion years is not 
eternity, 


Qj: If this is true, then the whole sphere of intellectual virtue as well as 
móral virtue would also be perishable, 
S: Yes, but it is concern with the imperishable, whereas moral virtue is con~ 
cern == this act of liberality, this act now done by one perishable being to an- 
other perishable being. e e e That's the difference, The major consideration of 
philosophy . . . always said that’ philosophy or contemplation is'higher than ac- 
tions Every polis, however great, perishes, The peak of Athens, Pericles him- 
self, perished. What has come into being and has become great will also perish; 
and I think the modern belief in progress has simply led to sone facile belief in 
the inmortality of what is essentially mortal, And'when you read in the 19th 
century some of the greatest men there, the concern, for example, of men like Ja- 
kob Burckhardt, a famous historian, as you know, with museums and the preserva= 
tion of every beautiful painting and sculpture: involved in that concern is if 
these things are not preserved the highest perishes, which no wise man of old 
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would have thought’ because that cannot be the highest, this kind of thing. They 
nay be very useful, very wonderful; they can never bo the highest, The highest 
cannot be something made by man, whether they are books. . . e I mean, from the 
Biblical point of view, of course, it is simply idolotry, But the Greek philoso- 
phers wouldn't have spoken of idolators, They would say it is a great error of 
Judgment to believe that the perishable can be as such imperishable, 


Isn't Marxts philosophy of history closer to what you are saying than other 
losophies of history? 


S: Vell Narx, to my knowledge; never speaks about that, but Engels speaks about 
it in his pamphlet on Feuerbach, there he says, well, the natural scientists tell 
us that there will also be a decay of the world and therefore a decay of the porc 
fect communist society, mind you, but that's a long way off, That's a very prac- 
tical answer but one must also say it's an answer wholly unworthy of a man who 

claims to be a philosopher, No, if anyone was taken in completely by what men 

can do it vas lerx, He was not the only one but he was surely one of them, Yes? 


Qg: How would this fit in with the concern that you expressed at the end of the 
last hour regarding what the end of moral action is? 


S: The end of moral action as Aristotle understands it I think is clear: to be 
a good man, iee. while you live, That is it, You know, a very simple example: 
whether a man's life is longer or shorter doesn't depend on and 
yet a man can lead a short life well and a long life badly, So only as long as 
We live do we have a responsibility, 

Qe: If Itm not mistaken, however, you phrased your question as being a little 
vit more difficult to answer, 

S: Yes, othervise we would say the best man is the man who lives longest, which 
no one in his senses will say because it is empirically wrong, Ue see people 
sometimes who are in their high 90's although not very frequently, and in most 
cases we have nothing but compassion for them because of the decay of their men- 
tal powers and so on, Nr. Winiarski. 


Q^: Could you not say, however, that the peak of moral virtue is dso concern 
with the eternal because the magnanimous man claims for himself those honors 
which are also claimed for the gods, 
S: Yes, but as given’to him they perish with him, I mean, even if they are re- 
nenbered for some time, for a century or so, but what does it mean? I mean, 
really sic transit gloria mentus (?), a wise word. 


Qu: Yes, but doesn't Aristotle really transform the horizon within which the 
man of moral virtue looks at this -- 


S: Yes, in a very indirect way, I believe I understand what you mean. 
Aristotle's understanding of moral virtue is, according to its claim, that under- 
standing which is in agreement with the eternal truth to'that extent it partici- 
pates in a very indirect way, but in a very indirect way, in eternity, So to 
say, that Aristotle's teaching -- I meam, to overstate it -- Aristotle's moral 
teaching is from this point of view the eternal moral teaching: is that what you 
mean? 


Qy: That would be part of it, Yes =- 
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S: * Yes, but that doesn't mean, of course, that it'will be eternal as his teach- 
ing, as the teaching connected with this individual, Aristotle from Stageirus. 
They might be long forgotten — his books might be destroyed, It would always 
deserve to be destroyed because it is a true teaching. 


Qj: (To the effect that eventually Aristotle transcends the horizon of morality.) 


S: Yes, yes, sure, Very good, In other words, Aristotle, you can say, takes a 
variety of understandings of morality and one of them, and perhaps the most ro- 
spectable, is the one which you sketch but then he shows; not by argument ==" the 
argument ve would have to find out -- but by indications, that this is wrong, 
this understanding, because -- one can put it this way -- because it regards as 
eternal what is not eternal, Simply spoken, it is somehow based on the belief in 
such beings as Zeus and Hera and so on; and if they are not, then the morality 
based on them is as such untenable, That indeed.’ Put I think the basic thought: 
se have, not in any way by the Biblical tradition, but by the modern philosophies 
of history especially, /forgotter/ the thought which was so familiar to earlier 
generations of men: that while Societies are much more long lasting than individ- 
uals e e » they are still as perishable as individuals -- is for us not so simply 
present although it is not -- because the Biblical thought is entirely different, 
Every eternity of mhich the Bible speaks insofar as it refers to hunan beings is 
eternity by virtue of a free act of God, of a divine promise, not an inherent one, 
The eternity of Israel, the eternity of the church: this is not meant to be a ña- 
tural eternity, as you know, That's the difference, And Aristotle, of course, 
does not know anything of a revealed religion, That is perfectly clear. 
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9th fay 9th, 1963 


o e o I apologize, I think it is necessary for us to face this seeming difficul- 
dy which you have presented to uss and as for the names you mentioned I can only 
quote a famous philosopher, Leibniz, who used to say e . . (gives original and 
then translates) "I despise almost nothing," I mean, there are some things which 
are simply despicable, of’ course, but I have seen very simple and unpretentious’ 
articles, God knows where, by young people from which one could learn something, 
and why should one not learn from kr, Mills and Mr, Fromm? That!s of course 
Clear and that is all right, But this is not the substantive question which you 
raised, Regarding Freud in general one must not forget Freud is, of course, not 
responsible for the relaxation of sexual manners in our age, I think he himself 
was rather strict, a rather strict man in his life and also in what he thought * 
wes good for human beings. ‘Therefore he has been accused e » . of Victorianism, 
and I would have to go into the particular examples, To do that you vould laugh 
very much but T mot suppress that. Now Milla, of course == you showed me that 
article, Well, this is clear, You have today the tendency in certain circles, 
some of whom call themselves liberals, others call themselves conservatives -- 
you know, these lines are not so simple to draw =- and what is characteristic of 
doth is everything is just fine, We don't need any recourse to principles be- 
cause our American method of trial and error and so on has led to much better re- 
sults than any intellectual efforts ever did, I read once in a fashionable jour- 
nal a revier of such a book which was entitled =- which has the sub-title, 
"Thought: Down With Thought." In other words, that's just a dig and they have 
clarified it and that will more or less settle all questions, And then, of 
course, everyone who is concerned with principles as I suppose Nr, ills was -- 
to that extent I would agree with him, of courses 


* Now what is your error? You were right when'you said that, generally speak- 
ing, the order in Book IV, second half of Book IV, is one of descent because no 
virtue as highly praised as magnanimity ever occurred again and the last one is 
not even a virtue, sense of shame, But this is no criticism of what you said, 
put just to make it quite clear: the structure of Books III to IV -- I mean, 
where he begins with the particular virtues in the middle of Book III -- ascent 
followed ty a descent, And there is, by the way, a proof of which I never — , 
thought before, When he speaks of the sense of shame he contrasts the shaming 
man who blushes with the fearing man who gets pain, and courage has to do with 
this cold feet, But one must add one thing: then there begins something here 
which is, in a way, higher: justice, Sure, This you know, but I only didn't 
wish to make == . 


Wow to come to your:specific point: what you told us about Fromm, From 
agrees in a broad way with Aristotle, So there is a human nature and therefore 
there is also a pointer toward the perfection q the goodness of human nature, 
To that extent, of course, there met indeed be agreement, But what has he got 
that Aristotle ain't got? What was your point there? 


O:  Imade the point that /S: Because of the psychology./ because of the psy- 
chology one comes up with certain other dimensions of wiy people behave the way 
they do and then the consequences of that would be different than simply to make 
a moral discourse about the goodness or badness of. . . e 


S: Yes, but Aristotle's Bthics is, in the first place, not meant to be conden- 
natory, /O: No, I say it mayz/ This is'eocidental: that, for example, you have 
greater indulgence for cowards than, say, for people who eat and drink too much, 
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You know, tiatts one example, That is not the point, Dut what is the precise 
difficulty? Do xc know more about the vices, to use the simple Aristotelian 
tern, by virtue of this kind of psychology than we did before? 


O: I would argue that we know more about thy they occur than we did before and 
that may make a difference, In other words, we don't know more about what is 
good and what is bad, but we do have a better understanding of why someone is 
good and someone is bad, 


S: Allright. That is a reasonable statexent. In other words, we know more 
about the conditions favorable to vice and therefore indirectly, of course; also 
about the conditions favorable to virtue, Yes? Good. Perhaps that is so, but 
what is the difference? I mean, what is the key difference between Aristotle and 
these people? If you put the emphasis on the conditions you imply men can be 
made good by right conditioning and the people who are bad have become bad by 
virtue of wrong conditioning, Now for Aristotle, however, the most important 
characteristic is -- while he's not blind to that; you know -- Aristotle's not 
blind to the conditions -- but for him, Aristotle, the decisive thing in upbring- 
ing is hearing, what you are told. You can also call it exhortation and dehorta~ 
tion, This was where the whole thing started in the 17th century when men like 
Hobbes came and said this teaching of the moralists like Aristotle and Cicero is 
of no use, They exhort and dehort, People don't become good by exhortation and 
dehortation, Those are mere words, That you have to do is something of sterner 
stuff than mere speeches and this could be a good police force, which was Hobbes? 
major increment of virtue, and you could also eventually arrive at the psychoan- 
alist's couch, but the principle is the'same, The principle is the same: the 
distrust in exhortation and dehortation, the distrust in logos; because, you 
know, logos means every speech, not only the demonstrative speech but also the 
exhortive and dehortive speeches. 


O: I don't think Itd draw that conclusion, . . , He does talk about character 
as resulting from this sort of thing, this canalization of energy == 


S: But habituation, as Aristotle means it, is not exactly the same as canali- 
zation’ of energy, Canalization of energy can also take place in inanimate 
things, like electricity or what have you, Habituation is here meant to be some- 
thing which can be done, to some extent, with the higher animals (you can make a 
dog housebroken) but which in a fuller and a more emphatic sense is specifically 
human, Now furthermore I vould like to state the points which one would have -= 
I don't say that you are wrong -- but which would have to be established before 
I would accept your thesis, ‘The second point is this, A psychology you neede 
Aristotle has said it very clearly in Book I, But the question is that kind of 
psychology. Wow Aristotle's first assertion is a crude psychology will do for 
this purpose, You remember? A crude’ psychology; you don't need a refined psy- 
chology as he gave it, to some extent, in his book On The Soul. You don't heve 
to know these subtleties about memory and about the difference between seeing 
and hearing, This is unimportant for the purpose of educating oneself for citi- 
zenship or for humanity and anything else, But the second point is this: you 
used the terms sadism and masochism, It's very interesting, I mean, in othe: 
words; certain kinds of bestiality, to put it very simply, are called ty these 
terms, ize, one believes that certain sexual perversions are the ka to these 
particular kinds of inhuman conduct. More generally stated, and I think that is 
of course connected with Freud as a whole, that the whole life of man has to be 
understood ultimately in terms of sex, 


O: From takes strong exception to Freud; in fact he has a reputation for that, 
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S: Yes, but I mean this point has nothing to do with Froma. You read in the 
daily papers and in journals of very conservative men who are opposed to Freud in 
all its senses -- they still use these teras sadism and masochism, therewith ta- 
citly accepting the mhole' viem, Now that sex is very important is a statenent 
which one can safely make, but that it should be the key to everything is, of 
course, an entirely different assertion, I mean, in other words, the river can 
never rise higher than the source, If the premises fron which the psychologists 
start are too narrow, then however denonstrated all the detailed results may be 
ly research projects’ and questionnaires and so the narromness will’still show in 
the results, I mean, that is, I think, what in a different way is, of course, 
also true of Marx: the narrowness of the premise, You cannot later get ins 
Freud says much more; so does Marx, But the question is whether he can get it in 
legitimately by having started this way, This is the question with larx which 
is fundamental, the same as with Freud, only the emphasis is on the needs and 
production for the sake of needs and not on sex, What is the situation? Ata 
certain moment man appears and this creature, as distinguished from all other 
ones, must produce in order to live, Producing is a form of cooperation’ also, 
And out of the modes of production imposed on them by their environments, say 
fishermen or whatever it may be; or hunters, this leads then to the rest of their 
life: their laws, their beliefs, all have to be understood in terms of the mode 
of production, But why? That's a mere dogmatic assertion, ‘hy should these 
first men who were somehow distinguished from non-men by some "x" and this "x! 
shows itself in a peouliar kind of foresight connected with production, leading 
io production -- why should they not all have, however stupid and untrained they 
may be, have had some thoughts about this in which they live, They wouldn't call 
it world surely, I don't know how they would call it, but somehow they also 
thought about matters other than production, Thy should these thoughts be sec 
ondary compared with the modes of production? Marx never proved this assumption, 
But his proof, he believed, is that he alone can give an account of history, but 
which meant in practice of vhat has happened in Europe in the modern centuries. 
That was the point, This is not a good enough proof, 


There’ is another point which you mentioned which I found very interesting: 
insecurity, terms of insecurity, This implies a healthy, normal human being is 
secure, What does this mean? The whole problem is involved in this context. 
You can't talk of insecurity without having already settled what security moans, 
What does it mean? A negative thing I can say. It does not mean strength of 
soul, I believe security -~ that would be my first guess -- security is a sub- 
stitute for strength of soul, and I think you only have to say that to see that 
there is something not quite clear, What does security mean? It is very inter- 
esting: the accusation made against the 19th century by sone leading critics of 
ihe 19th century, and a fortiori, of the 20th century, is the security, the over- 
riding’ concern with security, Well, of course; first of all, external security; 
I mean, we don't have that security, You know, think of /Chicago Police Commis~ 
sioner/ Orlando Wilson, But still, we are very anxious for security, But 
there is’ economic security and all the guarantees, The very notion of insurance: 
you know, insurances are a very recent invention, 200 years old, Insurance: to ^ 
make us sure, where former people lived all throughout their lives in insecurity, 
more ar less, But they had their certainties but they were of a different kind, 
So here in this question of insecurity I believe there is buried a very great 
problem and the ultimate reason, if I'm not surprised, is this: the older people 
probably thought that the situation of man as man is essentially insecure, I 
mean, there can be islands of security but fundamentally the situation of man is 
insecure; whereas I would not be surprised if the ultimate premise of thes: 
ern people is the situation of man ought to be secure and we have the tool,” con- 
quest of nature, These forces making for insecurity can be controlled, So, in 
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other words, to repeat, I'm perfectly willing to accept everything you have said 
as soon as these questions are answered, but to be frank, straightforward, I be- 
Lieve that most of these people who write about these matters today do not think 
about these implications. The words we use all the t: ALL these words are 
really loaded; I mean, the intellectuals -- I have mentioned this before -- the 
image, the image of America which plays such a great role now, And it occurred 
to me that when you should look at the TV-you would see that a major element of 
the comercials have to do with cosmetics, i.e, with the image a man and a women 
wish to present to the world: you know, that if he is hairless that he is hairy 
and so on and'so on, And is this kind of image of Auerica not a kind of politi- 
cal cosmetics, if I may say so, and just as cosmetics was described by Plato in 
the Gorgias very nicely as a shan art because the right vay for looking well and 
healthy Is to be without this but only have a healthy front, and what about this 
health? So what I'm driving at is only this: I may be wrong in my political 
judgment, I don't care for that, But all these vords which we use and which we 
lake for granted as if we understood them as well as we understand when I say ta- 
ble, The latter is no question: that we all understand each other end if there 
is the slightest misunderstanding it can be explained immedictely, But the con- 
cepts, as they say: there the problems are buried and by accepting these terms 
we accept the whole world which goes with them, We are, of course, more imnedi- 
ately intelligible because these are the terms generally used, Insecurity: we 
have it all the time, He or she is insecure; which can be an absolutely good and 
nice character trait too, Sure, I mean, if you compare a rash -= 


O: (To the effect that insecurity in the psychoanalytic sense is incompatible 
with the. maximum unfolding of the potentialities of man.) 


S: Yes, that is true. Someone is'too much ashamed: he will not learn, ‘That is 
quite true, But, on the other hand, if he doesn't have a certain docility and 
deference he will also not learn, So, I mean, it is too general, And strength 
of soul sounds to me clearer and less ambiguous than security, Good, But I 
liked your paper and it was very good that you read a paper. Yes, Mr, Reinkin, 


Q: May I go back to a point where you mentioned that with Hobbes there was a 
break from logos to the police force and you extended this to the modern psychi- 
atriste I Would like to defend the notion that this couch is an instrument of 
logos and even more so than the habituation, You have the neurotic... . He 
drinks and he knows he really drinks too mich, He knows he ought not to do it 
so he goes and sees somebody several times a wenk, They talk and they talk ard 
they talk, And they build up a reasoned discourse about the Ocdipus complex and 
he comes to understand it and with luck after two years he stops drinking, Nov 
this surely may be the use of logos == 


S: The best psychologist I know -- I know nothing of that but I imow a first 
rate psychologist, His name is Irving Strauss. Some of his books I read in Enge 
lish, I mean, he is absolutely distrustful of the theoretical basis of psychoan- 
alysis, But I asked him, what about the therapeutic results? And he said, it 
all depends on what youunderstand by a result, And I understood this for my om 
private purposes as follows, One of my former students gave a course in the Col- 
lege heré and he had a student who had one of these things, you know, personality 
problems, and he couldn't work and was very miserable and then he went, natural- 
ly, to the psychiatrist, And two or three years later my friend met him again 
and this young man was perfectly happy, was working downtown and drew a reguler 
salary, probably was married and so on, But then my young itiend said to me, wes 
he not better off when he was miserable than when he is so completely adjusted 
now? All his "ambitions," good or bad, which zade him miserable, had gone, So 
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yot see, then you have to open it a bit, Surely it is not good to be an alochol- 
ic, by all means. It's very bad, There is noquestion about that and if they 
can do that perhaps it's all right, But I vould say, generally speaking, when 
the responsibility of a man is greatly impaired, very greatly impaired, then it 
is, of course,a natter for people other than echorters, 


Q: I got the sort of answer I wanted to hear, It is closer to the wealmesses-- 


S: Yes, And in addition, of course, the logos which comes out on the couch, on 
the psychiatrist's couch, is, of course, already loaded in the direction of the 
Oedipus complex, You imow whet I neant Yes, So therefore that is not a proof 
that this man suffered from this Oedipal desire, Yes, Good, Yes? 


Qo: I wanted to ask about two things. Just in passing about this instance you 
xéntioned: wouldn't one have to ask this young man's psychiatrist if this was a 
good choice of life or a satisfactory result? Perhaps the alternative to this 
complacency was too disasterous to conteuplate, Perhaps this was as far as this 
young man could gos 


S: Could be, Well, I do not know the case, I couldn't say. 


Qo: I wanted to mention about what you said about sadism, ‘here it might be 
very interesting to consider briefly what -- something about the Marquis deSade 
himself, The great point there -= one must read that detestable man =- is that 
there is nothing natural and when you use the expression "denaturing nature! you 
might think of the liarquis deSade because there is no -- perhaps that which is 
sexual is indeed not fundamental but it is in some way underlying == 


S: Yes, vell I have never read him, I know there was a big fight for him in 
France after the Second World Var and that brought out his books and all this 
kind of thing. But I don't know; I don't go into the pre-history. It's now cus- 
tomary to call certain aberrations sadism, Whether they fully agree with those 
from which that Harquis deSade suffered or not is — 


Qo: By sadism fundamentally they mean or canbe said to mean that which is 
really against nature in the nost viclent way, in tho'most perverse way, in the 
most vicious way, overturning any standard whatsoever, even the minimal standard, 


S: ‘Yes, well, Aristotle does not go into these refinenents of psychology -- I 
mean, this kind of question -- because he doesn't believe they are politically 
relevant. I know that Lasswell once had a hope that no one would be elected to 
Congress or even to the Presidency unless he'had a clean bill of health fron a 
psychoanalyst, But this would be, of course, highly unrealistic, Ard the very 
simple thing: if this were to be made you can be sure that very subtle methods of 
bribing psychoanalysts would be deduced, given the enormous -- so that is not 
practical, 


Q That is one of the points that I've heard argued: that it nay-have political 
relevance, I gave the change in the definition of insanity, That, of course, 

is going to have to be resolved as a question of lav and law is a political 
thing. 

S: Yes, yes, sure, Yes, but even here, I mean, one would have to go into the 
question whether the law is necessarily’ -- well, the sharpest case against law 
from sach a psychological point of view, we can say: that law crbodies, to sone 
extent, the desire of revenge fron the injured party, That is the point, One 
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cannot settle the issue without raising the question; whether some desire for 

is satisfaction, although not on the highest level, has not to be considered in 
order to have a minimum satisfaction of the people as a wholes Tnaudible,/ 
Even that, Iven that would have to be discussed and not swept wider the ruge 
This is the only thing which we must always oppose: sweeping things under the rug. 
But this must be the last question, 


Qu: When you spoke of security =- I would like to raise one objection,’ perhaps a 
trivial one, Commercial insurance wasn't known before tho 19th century, but life 
insurance /S: Was older,/ and burial insurance -- doesn't this have to be consi~ 
dered? 


Yes, yes, sure, 16th century. 


Qj: Vell commercial insurance surely goes back to the 17th century. 
S: Which kind of commercial? 
Qj: The so-called sea insurance == 


S: Sea insurance, Yes, well, I'm sure if you trace it a bit you will probably 
find also other kinds of insurances which creditors and debtors -- 


Qj: E I realize that you weren't going this far, but when one speaks of this 
désire for security which is particularly manifest in life insurance, burial in- 
surance, doesn't this have to do with the fragmentation, alienation == 


Yos, but still, it is not uninteresting that perhaps the greatest man who 
was involved in the’ mathematical problems of insuring and therewith also with in- 
surance vas Leibniz,‘one of the leaders of European rationalism, ‘That's not un- 
interesting, I mean, there is some connection, Well, I only wanted to mention 
this only to make clear that security is not such a simple term, When Plato, Ar- 
istotle, or Thucydides speak of asphalia which you can translate security they 
mean, of course, not this kind of thing, They mean that, say, the Athenian em 
pire is secure and so that they can make an expedition to Sicily without fearing 
the conquest of the city of Athens by the Spartans: this kind of thing. And 
walls of a city: I mean, men were always concerned with their security ond they 
wore shoes for the security of their feet, surely, but there is obviously somo- 
thing different by what is meant now by security. 


Now first I have here some questions. Mr, Butterworth: to what extent does 
Avistotle!s admission in Book I that this inquiry does not admit of scientific 
precision lend support to the positivictts statement that values cannot be de= 
duced from facts? None at all, I vould say, After all, as has been said often 
enough, there are quite a few parts of social science which don't permit exact- 
ness, Heteorology is the most common example, The uncertainty or the inexact- 
ness of morality has nothing to do with the fact-value distinction at ell, That 
arises fron entirely different considerations, as is proven by the very 
the men who were the opposite numbers in classical antiquity 


good things are not. I mean, that health is good or haiz: good 
good: this is not a thing posited, It has nothing to do with that. 


Qj: Does this mean that Aristotle would say that lack of scientific precision 
ih wthics doesn't imply that there is no germine knowledge? 
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S: Yes, you can also -- yes, sure, I mean, in other words, that to be brave is 
good and to be'a coward is bad is not affected by it. That's what you mean; Yes. 
In other words, you cannot make as good a case for cowardice as for bravery, 
whereas the consistent relativist would say you can do that, 


Now this is Brother Chrysostom; he would like to rectify any damage he may 
have caused, "The two great churchmen of the 12th century, St, Bernard’ of 
Abbot Sugare of both were distinguished in their fear of Cod, 
of life and statesmanship but one difference was that Bernard was a fanatic puri- 
tan in matters of art, while Sugare, despite the severe criticinm of Bernard,” 
built a church which became the Gothic landmark in beauty and grandeur." Yes, 
but here you compare =- I mean if I re-translate it in Aristotelian terms == à 
nan lacking munificence with a man who was munificent, Naturally, the man poses- 
sing it'would be higher, But, on the other hand, the question is not here muni- 
ficence, but the question is here the importance of art in the building of chur- 
ches, You cannot say that Sugare was not munificent because he held this view, 
For exemple, someone might say we should have buildings here on tho:canpus which 
look more like barracks than like the Center for Continuing Edncation, This does 
not necessarily mean that this man opposes munificence because, come to think of 
it, this might be as exponsivo as the other, 


O: It might be better looking, 


S: ‘Yell, I can't say, It's still too young, the Conter for Conti 
tion, to say anything like that, "The rest being equal, Sugare!s munificence is 
that much more meritorious in the sight of God because it vas votive and in a way 
which pertained to human excellence, ifunificence'was within their means because 
Bernard and Sugare represented. e e e" Yes. No, there is no question whether 
-- I mean, I think I really misunderstand you. A munificent deed as a virtuous 
deed is surely more meritorious than not doing it, but if a man is prevented by 
poverty fron being munificent that cannot be held against hin, 


Og: Nos 


S: * Sure, That's all that I said; whereas Aristotle says, in effect, the poor 
man, by being deprived of the possibility of being munificent, is morally his in- 
ferior, That's the hypothesis, Now let us turn to our text, We have a lot of 
things to do. Let us see; we begin roughly where we left off, e don't read ite 


Ye were involved in the discussion of magnanimity, Now what Aristotle does 
here @nd this is a particular difficulty of this section more than of any other 
section) =- that Aristotle moves back and forth between two concepts of magnani- 
nity without stating; and one is what we can call the vulgar notion of the magna- 
nimous man, the vulgar notion, Think of Alcibiades as a great example, And then 
the sophisticated notion, which is his notion, Now according to the vulgar no- 
tion the magnanimous man does not have to be a man of perfect virtue, No one 
ever said that Alcibiades -- not even Alcibiades himself said that he was a man 
of perfect virtue, But'a man who is very -= well, from a noble family, very 
handsome, very effected, very brave, and very clever. He could manage the 
fairs of the city better than anybody else, Yes, This man would have been re- 
garded as magnanimous, He believes he is worthy of the greatest honors and de= 
serves them because the key qualities, courage or energy, on the one hand, and 
political judgment he possesses to a high degree, But that his private life -- 
that he is not virtuous there, has all kinds of debts to say nothing of other 
things. Yes, and other things: for example, this story: when he fled to Sperta 
= that is quite an example -- when he fled to Sparta, having betrayed Athens but 
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under considerable provocation we must say, then he had a love affair with the 
Queen of Sparta and only because there was a fire in the palace was it discov- 
ered, Alcibiades appearing, so'to speak, in his pajamas,. Good, But the point 
was this -- this is, of course, not in Thucydides, who would not write such 
things, but in a later writer -- that Alcibiades had these illicit relations not 
out of sexual desire but because he wanted that his offspring should be the kings 
in Sparta, You see that even in this crime a certain magnaninity shows itself, 
(Laughter)," A grand object: I mean, not satisfaction of desire but, you know, 
the founder, as it were, of a royal line, Good. So Aristotle indicates here == 
and that is very characteristic =- in 11209, that the vulgarly magnanimous man 
imitates the truly magnaminous, this is meant in a Platonic sense of the 
term, Alcibiades didn't think to imitate the truly magnanimous man vho is also 
truly virtuous, but without Imowing it, without wishing it, he was a copy, and 
from the strict sense a poor copy, of the truly magnanimous man, Every defective 
thing is an imitation of something good, That's a Platonic thought which Aris- 
iotle here surely adopts, Now as for the question of the ends which we have tae 
ken up time and again, where does the usefulness of magnanimity appear? I mean, 
it is quite good to look around in one's om age; you know, people one sees or 
reads about, Montgomery of El Alemain is, in a way, an example, He regards hin- 
self as worthy of great honors =- he'leaves no doubt about that -- ang, in a way, 
he deserves great honors, After all, he was the victor at El Alemain: the famous 
story. Now some writers said about him ho walked around'as a man who vas born to 
command by a more than human dispensation, Yes, you see, but look at it’ from the 
point of vier of the polis, The city needs men born to command, I mean, other- 
vidoe it couldn't be governed, And these people born to’ command are almost inevi= 
tably avere of that and this awareness will show itself, of course, This is, I 
mean, the utilitarian basis; s to speak, of magnanimity as Aristotle understands 
it, And Aristotle develops, then, the further characteristics of the magnanimous 
man, He is high minded, He will look dom even on mere life and therefore he 
will not cling to life, He will sacrifice it when it is proper. 


Q: (Refers to Churchill's remark that democracies are notoriously ungrateful on 
being defeated in an election and suggests that this also applies to its heroes.) 


S: Yes, but Winston Churchill didn't say this merely as a criticism, No, he 
did not mean -- well, the feeling of oppression ty such an outstanding man, He 
had enough, Letts have some other people, Let us have some less exacting fig- 
ures like Atlee and so, And Churchill, of course, was not sound enough in the 
view of the Labour Party regarding social security, the welfare state, ‘That was 
another reason, And Churchill would, of course, have never have gotten this po- 
sition except for the extreme peril which angland was in, He vas out of the run- 
ning otherwise, since the twenties, and he had changed parties twice, Goode 


Now he faces dangers but’ only dangers which are worth facing, great dangers, 
Thomas in his commentary says, "for exemple for the common good, for justice, for 
divine worship and other things described," .. Nom it's interesting again that 
Aristotle does not define what great dangers are, Thomas spells this out, Goode 
Now let us turn to 1129, This we mst read, 

He is fond of conferring benefits, but ashamed to receive them, be~ 
cause the former is a mark of superiority and the latter of inferiority. 


S: You sce, I mean, that has also to do with the vulgar phenomenon, in the 
first place, He doesn't want to be dependent on anyone else but he enjoys the’ 
others inferior to him, I mean, that is a somewhat ambiguous statanent but it, 
nevertheless, in a different way, in a more subtle and sophisticated way, will 
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also show in the truly magnanimous. But first let us listen to what Aristotle 
has to say, Yes? 


O: He returns a service done to him with interest, since this will put the 
original benefactor into his debt in turn, and make him the party bene- 
fited. 


S: You see, so he wipes out the unpleasant situation that he has been benefited. 
Yes? 


Q: Did we not study en example in such a man as Cyrus? 


S: Yese Very good, but what's the difference between Cyrus and the magnanimous 
man? 


Q: Well, Oyrus, evidently, was not doing it for the best of reasons, 


S: Ahha, The calculations: these people who get these gifts will love him in 
this ambiguous way of loving and that makes him a populer ruler. Yes, 


Qo: Cyrus gets more than he gives, 


S: In addition, Yes, yes, sure, We have seen that vhen we read the Education 
of Cyrus, This human kindness is an excellent image which he projects On persons. 
Trl Dueller, 


Qj: Is this still the vulgar view of magnanimity because this is the only thing 
iñ the description of’ the magnanimous man that really seems to bother me, There 
seems to be, in a way, a kind of pettiness. /S: Yes, yes./ President Kennedy is 
continually being given presents by well wishars -- "a 


8: No, but that may well be due to the office, That's an entirely different 
matter, 


Q4: But there does seem to be a kind of pettiness in this not wanting to be bo- 
hdlden to anybody. 


S: Yes, sure, No, I see your point, This is what I say: that some interpret 
ers -- Burnet’ felt that this whole thing was shot through with irony, I can un- 
derstand that, but it is not precise enough, It is more precise to say Aristotle 
always starts from the facts as everyone knows them, I mean, even the non-soph- 
isticated people: what they regard as a high-minded, proud man, and then he says, 
yes, but that doesn't possess all virtue and this affects everything; and Aris- 
totle doesn't spell out in each case how it would look, but he would still sey 
in a refined way this will also show on the highest level, Perhaps we find sone 
examples, Let us first continue to read, Yes? 


O: The magnanimous are thought to have a good memory for any benefit they 
have conferred, + . . 


S: You see also, "they are thought." This is the common 


0: » « » but a bad memory for those which they have received (since the re- 
cipient of the benefit is the inferior of his benefactor, whereas they de- 
sire to be superior); and to enjoy being reminded of the former but to 
dislike being reminded of the latter. . e e 
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S: Does this need any comment, that it is pleasant to be reminded that one has 
been a benefactor and it is very unpleasant to be reminded that one has been the 
recipient of benofactions, commonly, crudely speaking? Yes? 


Ot «ee this is why the poet makes Thetis not specify her services to Zeus; 
nor did the Spartans treating with the Athenians recall the occasions 
when Sparta had aided Athens, but those on which Athens had aided Sparta, 

It is also characteristic of the magnanimous never to ask help from 
others, or only with reluctence, but to render aid willingly; and to be 
haughty towards men of position and fortune, but courteous towards those 
of moderate station, because it is difficult and’ distinguished to be su- 
perior to the great, but easy to outdo the lowly, and to adopt a high 
manner with the brmer is not ill-bred, but it is vulgar to lord it over 
humble people; it is like putting forth one's strength against the weak. 
He will not compete for the common objects of ambition, or go where other 
people take the first place; and he will be idle and slow to act, except 
when pursuing some high honor or achievenent; and will not engage in mary 
undertakings, but only in such as are important and distinguished, 


: Yes, "which are great and spoken about," Spoken about, we can say. This is 
a remarkable piece, You see here also that Zeus is, of course, a magnanimous be~ 
ing, "Thetis treats him as one has to treat a magnanimous being, So, in other 
Words, the similarity between the magnanimous and the gods, of which I spoke last 
time, shines through here too, Yes, one could not say better what pride is, as 
Aristotle does it in all these points; true pride; I mean, not low-class, And I 
think this phenomenon we all know: the fellow who is extremely devout to his su- 
periors and extremely nasty to his inferiore, The Germans call then the cyclists 
because they'use their feet, down, and bow their head lower, It is still used, 
ire » Radfahrer? 


O: Not too mche 


S: Isee, But you get the idea, Qood, Yes, this remark, he will not go in 
where others occupy already the first rank: Caesar said that, "Better first in 
a village in the Alps than the second in Rome," Now naturally he will also be 
frank because of his sense of security, as Mr. Boyan would say, Because of his 
certainty of superiority he doesn't have to conceal it, He will show his likes 
and dislikes frankly because of his position. But on the other hand -- which is 
mentioned in passing -- he will be ironical when he speaks to the many, but this 
is due to his magnanimity because ironical means to dissemble onets superiority, 
That's the primary meaning. And of course he will not spread it thick when talk- 
ing to the many, but there he will simply say, as Pericles does -- just an Athen- 
ian citizen who happens to be more competent than most others. Yes, Good, 
112525: "He will not talk about human beings; he will not engage in gossip." 


0: He is no gossip, for he will not talk either about himself or about 
another, as he neither wants to receive compliments nor to hear other 
people run down (nor is he lavish of preise either); and so he is not 
given to speaking evil himself, even of his enemies, except when he 
deliberately intends to give offense, 


S: Yes, well, "except for the sake of hybris," whatever that means, Yes, 
hybris: hurling defiance: That he does, Well, Achilles in the first book 
Iliad saying to his Lord, Agememnoh -- how does he'say!--"you have the eyes of a 
‘Gog and the heart of a deer" -- no, "heavy of wine, having the eyes of a dog and 
the heart of a decr," which, I believe, is the most perfect insult against a 


e 
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warrior which can be invented, It's really perfect. You seo, the deer, of 
course, runs away and this the warrior should never do under any circumstances. 
The heart of a deer is very bad but, on the other hand, a deer’ is a nice looking 
creature and therefore to compensate for that he says the look, the eyes, of a 
dogs because the dog, on the other hand, is a courageous animal, So he has to 
combine these two animals, That is the art of simile makings to put together 
from various things and then you get his characteristics, I remember from our 
time a famous example; when Churchill once in a speech, I think in the House of 
Commons, called Hitler a gutter snipe. I believe that Churchill never has 
called a man in ordinary life a gutter snipe, you know, although he may have de- 
served the epithet, but in this cese in a speech when the whole Europe lay at the 
feet of Hitler, That is what he means: through hybris, Good. Now let us read 
alb. 


0: Such then being the magnanimous man, the corresponding character on 
the side of deficiency is the small-souled man, and on that of excess the 
vain man, 'These also are not thought to be actually vicious, since they 
do no harm, but rather mistaken, The small-souled man deprives himself of 
ihe good things that he deserves; and his failure to claim good things 
makes it seem that he has something bad about him and also that he does 
not know himself, for (people argue), if he deserved any good, he would 
try to obtain it, Not that such persons are considered foolish, but 
rather too retiring; yet this estimate of then is thought’ to make them 
still worse, for men's ambitions show what they are worth, and if they 
hold aloof from noble enterprises and pursuits, and forego the good 
things of life, presunably they think they are not worthy of then, 


S: In other words, thedefect of what now would be‘ called modesty; that a man 
does not achieve his highest by a misplaced modesty, what Aristotle calls small- 
souledness, Herewe see: the end is self-perfection, and the szall-souled nan 
does not reach the perfection of which he is capable because of this lack, The 
outstanding man knows that he is outstanding, If he should not know it he lacks 
somehow in intelligence, That is what Aristotle means, And now let us read only 
the last three lines of this chapter, 


0: Smallness of soul is more opposed than vanity to greatness of soul, be- 
ing both more prevalent and worse, 


S: Yes, now is this not strange? ‘ould we not say that the man who underesti- 
nates his worth is better than the man who overestimates his worth? Is this not 
paradoxical? How would you explain it? 


O: The vain man has an excellent chance of being corrected by experience, 


S: Yes, or as Aristotle said before, that the small-souledness, pusilaninity, 
makes men worse than they could be, The other doesn't make them worse, It may 
not make then better, That is one things and the other thing =- 


O9: Social science talks about self-fulfilling and -derying prophecies. 
S: Yes, I know, but what has this to do with -= 


05: Like the small-souled man, by considering himself inferior, really may fail 
to fulfill his potentialities. 3 


S: Yes, yes. That's what Aristotle means, He doesn't give himself a chance, 
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The vain man vill make himsclf ridiculous when he tries for but 
at least he doesn't miss a chance of doing something greater if by sono circum- 
stances he might be able to do it, The other point we must also consider: the 
greater vice is the more common vice, Hore I quote again Thomas: "that which 
happened because of a greater inclination of human nature," In other words, more 
men are small-souled than vain, but it is manifest that it happens more frequent~ 
ly that some are pusilanimous, namely who omit to do good things which they could, 
than by over-reaching themselves to do good things which they cannot do, It is 
fundamentally the same consideration, Yes, Mr, Kirwan, 


Q: Tè would seom to me that the small-souled man -- I think of the Western hero. 
He's a taciturn man; he's very quiet, He never brags about how well he can shoot 
and fight and do the things that he does and yet everyone knows how good he is 
and he doesn't have to say anything, If he says something he may tarnish the im- 
ages 


S: Yes, I know, Those men have a particular charm, I remember one example 
which has to do not with the man himself, but with something belonging to hin, in 
Tolstoits War and Peace, There is a very poor relative and there is a big’ hunt- 
ing party; and by far the best dog is that poor uncle's dog and, of course, the 
dog is also not conspicuous by beauty or breeding and so, but he just does the 
work, And then the embarrassed pride which he has when his dog proves to be the 
best and all admire him is very charmingly and touchingly told, Of course, I see 
the’ point which you make, but Aristotle takes a broader view and says would this 
man, if he had greater confidence and spoke up on some occasion -- after all, why 
does he not speak up? Is this not due to the fact that he is unduly impressed by 
the others? And this is lack of judgment, We must also see this now, We gener- 
ally prefer the most unassuming people to the more assuming, 


Q: This may be tied in with the lack of confidence which is tied in with coward- 
ise. 

S: Yes, or also lack of judgment, In other words, self-conscicusness, as we 
call it characteristically, which is self-consciousnoss in the negative sense, 


After all, self~consciousness could also mean consciousness of one's worth, Some= 
how we prefer self-conscious people in the present use of the term, 


Q5: You keep your nouth shut, 


S: Yes, not only that, We'think also it is good mannered, and the famous Drit- 
ish understatements, I think, are conneoted with that, 


Qj: Is this partly a religious influence? 


S: Yes, that has often been said, It is connected with Puritanism, After Max 
ber there is nothing which has not been traced to Puritanism, Yes, that has 

something to do -- I believe Weber speaks even about it somewhere in his essay, I- 
forgot it. /Qi: Inaudibie,/ No, no, I mean, the Biblical critique of pride could, 
under certain conditions, take this form, Imean, for example, is it not the us- 
age in the House of Commons when the Speaker is elected that he must play a 5 

by his conduct, the sense of his umworthiness and of his umrillingness te 

Speaker? Those who have taken courses in comparative goverment should 
believe that is so, I think that is even a part of the British Constitutio: 
know, the sense of e The Athenians wouldn't have done that, 


S: 


(Refers to some statesman in Britain who was very influential behind the 
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scenes and says he isn't an example of a small-souled nan.) 


S: -That is very true, I thought of another example vhich is more famous, per- 
haps, and that is Richelieu, the gray eminence, Gray eminence, And that was not 
the choice (7) of classical antiquity: the wire puller, But they had in Germany 
a poor repetition of that in à mancalled Holstein around 1900, He also vas 
called the gray eminence. No, the traditional imagination was fired by Scipio, 
the conquerer of Carthage and of Hannibal, This is an interesting thing: it has 
to do with the fact that people talk today so much about power and not much about 
glory, Power you can have as a wire puller, You cannot have glory as a wire 
puller, But, of course, I didn't mean to say that Richelieu was nothing but a 
wire puller, bat comparatively speaking, And the famous traditional fault of 
historiography, the praising of the captain over against the inventor of useful 
machines -- that is the great theme of 19th century criticism -= has something to 
do with that, Now power is not as such resplendent, Glory is, And a certain 
lind of sobriety: solid comfort versus ostentation, and this kind of thing. Com 
fortable self~preservation is one of the most beautiful expressions coined; I be- 
lieve’ it was coined by Locke, for indicating a very powerful thing. In other 
words, not being clad in purple but in the best Scotch wool, Tool vill be better: 
lasting and more useful and so on and so on, That is part of this moral story, I 
think one can trace that in Hobbes: the substitution of power for glory. You see 
the point is also this: power has many other recommendations for a number of rea- 
sons, but this is part/of our story, I think if you would read all the textbooks 
in American goverment, comparative’ government, whatever it may be, you would 
find hardly ary references to glory, but plenty to power and this is only the end- 
product of a long story, if it is the end 


Now in the immediate sequel Aristotle discusses another virtue regarding 
honors, He has nothing much to say about it, It is nameless, but it exists, of 
course, He uses a proportion: liberality to munificence equal to "x" to magnani- 
nity, Liberality has to do with small or medium expenses; munificence with large 
ones, Magnanimity has to do with large honors, There mst be some virtue gov- 
erning our conduct regarding small ard medium honors, and he speaks about that 
briefly and, of course, the principle is obvious: there must also be a right con- 
duct regarding small honors because you can surely make mistakes about them and 
both ways, to be much concerned with them and too little concerned with them, 
Yes? 


Q: This would demonstrate that there was a descent in order because if hi 
going to be consistent he would have put this in the order earlier than munifi- 
cences put "x! first, but he didn't, 


e 


S: Yes, very good, Very good, Sofieone said in addition -- I forgot who ho was 
-- that magnanimity -- oh, last time, but did you count in the meantime? 


O: haven't counted now, I'll count for next time, 
0,: It did come up in the middle, Here there are no footnotes. 
S: Where? In which edition? 


The Ross translation, 


S: fh ha, But it would roughly correspond to the proportions of the Greek text, 
Yes, Magnanimity in the center of Books III, second half, to-= 
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0: No, Book IV by itself, 
S: Ohno, That is not good encugh, Good. Now let us turn to the next, which 
is in Greek praotes, and translated how? 


0:  Gentleness, 


S:  Genileness, mildness, in Latin, Yes, Now let us read about 
thate 
0: Gentleness is the observance of the mean in relation to anger, 


There is as a matter of fact no recognized name for the mean in this 
respect -+ indeed there can hardly be said to be names for the extrenes 
either --, so we apply the vord gentleness to the mean though really it 
inclines to the side of the defect. 


8: s» hat people ordinarily understand by a gentle or mild man is mot the 
right meaning because he is too mild, That'he means by it. Yes, 


O: This has no name, but the excess may be called a sort of irascibility, 
for the emotion concerned is anger, though the causes producing it 
are nary and verious, 
Now we praise a man who feels anger on the right grounds and against 
the right persons, and also in the right manner and at the right moment 
and for the right length of time. 


S: That is something which he didn't say of the other virtues, Here in the 
case of anger it is important for how long we have the anger, It is irrational 
to be angry beyond a certain moment, Yes? 


Q: Do you think that the introduction of the consideration of duration shows 
how much less important this thing is? 


8: No, that it does not, 
Q: But it's a transitory characteristic, 


S: No, no, no, no, Because it has to do with insults -- anger has to dowith 
insulis and with revenging the insulb, and therefore the revenge docs not neces- 
sarily take place immediately, I mean, you must eat every day but you do not 
have to take your revenge on the same day, In most cases you can't do it end 
therefore ihe time clement is here very important, but since it is importan 

is also inportant in this way: for how long should you feel it? If someone has 
insulted you twenty years ago, should you still be angry with him twenty years 
later? Goode 


O: He may then be called gentle~tempered, if we take gentleness tobe a 
praisevorthy quality (for "gentle" really denotes a cal temper, not 
led by emotion but only becoming angry in such a manner, for such causes 
and for such a length of time as principle may ordain; although the 
quality is thought rather to err on the side of defect, since the gen- 
tle-tenpered man is not prompt to seek redress for injuries, but rather 
inclined to forgive them,) 


S: That's the same point, You see, what people ordinarily mean by a gentle 
man: he is too gentle, He seems io nake a mistake, Yes? 
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The defect, on the other hand, call it a sort of lack of spirit 
or what not, is blamed; since those who do not get angry at things at 
ich it is right to be angry are considered foolish, and so are those 
who do not get angry in the right mamer, at the right time, and with the 
right people, It is thought that they do not fecl or resent an injury, 
and that if a man is never angry he will not stand up for himself; and 
it is considered servile to put up with an insult to oneself or to suf 
onets friends to be insulted, 


S: Yes. You see, here is the end: the concern with onets honor and the well- 
being at least of those near and dear to one, If one didn't have that concern 
one wouldn't have anger, That is a function, Then Aristotle speaks of two kinds 
of excesses here -- I mean, of'ihe excesses -- the defect is the same, incapable 
of being angry, but the excess, those who fly off the handle easily and on every 
slight occasion and cease very’ soon -- you know these: get easily angry and then 
it's finished, And then those, the vindictive ones, who do not get angry easily 
but when they get angry it lasts for years and years, Good. 


In the passage you just read is it significant that he says that is 
that they do not feel or resent an injury! end that "it is considered 
* Tunsideper: 


S: Yes, yes, sure, In all these cases he defers to what is generally thought, 
One must discuss each by itself, If Aristotle may agree with then and he may 
disagree with them, just as in Thucydides, When Thucydides says of the Spartan 
king in the first book, "he was thought to be intelligent and moderate," that 
doesn't mean that Thucydides thought he was intelligent and moderate, but you 
have to read what Thucydides says about his deeds, whether Thucydides is likely 
io have called him intelligent and moderato, 


Q: Is there an indication of what Àristotle!s true view is in this particular-- 


S: I think we find something in the sequel, Let us read, Yes? 


Qo: Excuse me, but I'd just like to bring out something that we just discussed, 
You said smallness of soul is more prominent than vanity, Isntt it the belief of 
a lot of people, a lot of philosophers too, some philosophers, that most people 
are vainer and are most likely to over-estimate themselves? I just wanted you to 
comment on this, 


: Well, I think -- yes, I mean, if you isolate them and put then un 
my you might find that, But have yon been, e . ə (inaudibly asks 

hin a question and gets affirmative reply), Well, there you could see that the 
vanity is rare because there'was only one particularly clear instance at times 
exhibited in public, I mean, it is really rare, I mean, when you take a kin 

of X-ray you may perhaps say most men are vain, but when you use it also in a 
loose sense, that they want to make'a good impression and this may be due to per- 
fectly virtuous motives, After all, it is also an insult to people not to put 
one's best foot forward, you can say. This is not vanity if someone’ tries to 
put his best foot forward, But if you take it in a conspicuous case, then I be- 
lieve one can say it's rare, People who are filled with a sense of self-i 
tance -- I mean, they strike you, Not every human being has that; not every In 
man being, I mean, they will be very conspicuous, They make themselves con- 
spicuous, 


m a very 


Q4: A great deal of the primping, especially the vanities which are sometimes 
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held to make up vanity proceed rather more frou small souls, People are so much 
afraid that their best friend wouldn't tell then that they devote countless hours 
to Listerine. 

S: Yes, but still they have small souls, 

85: They have small souls, They are not vain; quite the opposite, 

S: Yes, yes. No, I think that is defensible, Let us turn to a26, 

Or Bitterness. e e e 


S: Yes, well Literally, that would be atrio, difficult people; people who 
are burdened among us, heavy; literally translated; (chalepoui), Or which do you 
translate? 26. /ie will appear immediately, Dr, Strauss was referring to the 
sentence following the one that had been begun./ 


O: Yes, I cantt get tho vord you're saying, 
S:  Chalepoui: heavy, difficult, burdened. 

O:  Heaviness. o e o 

S: Yes, but we cannot use this in English. How do yow say -- in Gernam you can 
speak of difficult people but in English you don't do it, I believe, Yes, go one 
Well, let us not waste time, 


O: œe »is the mosttroublesome form of bad temper both to a man himself 
and to his nearest friends, 


S: No, these are others, These are the bitter ones, No, next one, 

O: Those who lose their temper at the wrong things, and more and longer than 
they ought, ‘and who refuse to be reconciled without obtaining redress or 
retaliating, we call harsh-tempered, 


S: Yes, all right, "That is what I tried to == Mterally, it would be heavy, 
difficult, Literally, yes, Go on, 


0: Te consider the excess to be more opposed to gentleness than the 
defect, because it occurs more frequently, human nature being more prone 
to seek redress than to forgive; and because the harsh~tempered are 
worse to live with than the unduly placable, 


S: Yes, obviously, Obviously, I mean, a man who is a real menace to’ society. 
Now Aristotle says here first that the desire for revenge is more human, but al- 
most in the sense in vhich Nietzsche used his book title, Human, All Too Human, 
that he called in another connection more natural, So this is more natural but 
it is less good for living together. So man is not simply and unqualifiedly by 
nature meant for living together. He has also by nature certain things in hi 
self which make living together difficult, We mst see how this is vorked out, 
Thomas makes this remark to this point: that what is so natural is the desire for 
revenge after one has been hurt, of course, Otherwise, man is by nature more in- 
clined -- by nature inclined -- toward gentleness. You know, there are beasts 
(cho are not gentle under any circumstances, but man is by nature a gentle being. 
But if hurt then he can be very nasty, as we all know, Read the immediate sequel. 
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0: But what was said above is also clear fron what we are now saying; 
it is nob easy to define in what manner and with whom and on what grounds 
and how long one ought to be angry, and up to what point one does right 
in so doing and where error begins, For he who transgresses the limit 
only a little is not held blameworthy, whether he errs on the side of ex- 
cess or defect; in fact, we sometimes praise those deficient in anger 
and cell them gentle~tenpered, and we sonetimes praise those who ere 
harsh-tenpered as manly, and fitted to command, 


Let us stop here, Here we get, incidentally, an answer: why this inclina- 
on to anger and toward excessive anger even is compatible with’ man's natural 
sociality, Because man'is by nature social means, for Aristotle, man is by na- 
ture a political animal, a member of political society, a society which consists 
of rulers and ruled and'it consists of generals and soldiers; it consists of ser- 
geants, drill sergeants, end recruits, And here is where these faculties diffi- 
cult for living together fulfill a social function. It is not to speak ageinst a 
man drilling soldiers if the recruits say it is hard to live with hin, Obviously, 
because that's not his function: that they should live with him, They should be 
trained by him, Good, So, in other words, there is no contradiction between the 
naturalness of anger and the natural sociality, 


Now there ere, of course, in all these points many things of great impor- 
tance, but we still have to cover quite a bit of ground, Then Aristotle turns to 
three virtues -- yes, Mr. Butterworth, 


Q: I didn't follow the connection when you said there is no tension between 
this natural -- tension to harshness and -= 


S: Not to harshness; to anger and desire for revenge, The harsh are a snall mi- 
nority of men, That's one thing, Aristotle doesn't go into what makes people 
harsh, Aristotle apparently took this view: that the human race produces all 
kinds of people at all times, It!s a kind of big 200, And just es it produces 
gentle people and nice people and also over-quiet people, it also produces people 
who are irascible and some who are even really downright nasty to hell, That is 
so and this has always been the case and will be the case, Yes, here I have ite 
The tacit premise of these people, of your people, /i.e, referring again to this 
meeting's seminar paper/ is that babies could be made and if some peo 
ple have undesirable characteristics, for example they are too.quiet or too loud, 
too soft or too harsh, this can only be due to their enviroment; their environ- 
ment, including now the nother's womb, according to more recent researches, bui 
it is still environment, And that is the point. 


: I think it's not-quite accurate and when you go into this question of anger, 
particularly, I mean, quickness of the reaction: that would be natural. You 
know, whether a man would be quick or mealancholic: that wuld be according to 
nature, The other thing would be according to environment to some extent. 


S: hat!s the’evidence for that? Are there not people who are by nature sour 
and, as it were, too rugged for ordinary human relations? 

Qo: No, that would be admitted, There would probably be further observations, 
though, of this particular gentleman, that society will provide outlets for hin, 
For example, the army serves this function, 


S: Yes, sure, sure, And other places too, There are other places; examiners, 
What is the dilema? 
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ly dilema isn't solved, 


8: What is the dilemma? 


Q: I don't see how Aristotle answers this tension by sayir 
‘that one should display his anger then on right occasions — 


g, well, this means 


S: Is this not sensible? 


It's sensible, but it doesn't answer -- 


S: But ir, Butterworth, you walk the street with your aged grandfather and 
someone insults him and the next time you walk there with the heavyweight boxing 
champion, In which case would your anger be proper and improper? I would say, 
in the case of the aged grandfather because he cannot defend himself and you, 
somehow aware of it, develop in you the mood to defend him, You know this other 
boy, the heavyweight champion, he can take care of himself, You don't have to 
invest any emotional energy in that issue, That's a very simple case, There are 
other cases where the point is -- one would have to develop that. But this is 
really not -- we only go into a case where you were angry last time and consider 
all the circumstances, or perhaps in a case which you might resexber where you 
were angry wrongly and see why it was wrong to be so angry. Perhaps the thing 
vas not worth while, I suppose if someone is trying to cheat you of a cent you 
have less reason to be angry then if someone cheats you of a thousand dollars, 
That's another consideration: the triviality of the object plays a great role, 


Q: Is it being too difficult to say that this, more or less, shows the underly- 
ing difficulty as to whether a man is inadequate (?) for society, the fact that 
you do need an anger impulse to fight off other people with whom you're supposed 
to live? 

S: Yes, but you need it, surely, in wer, mmber one, which was alvays present 
to Aristotle, but apart from that there may be civil war, There is crime and 
these police systems as we know then did not always exist. It was, to some ex- 
tent, a matter also of the citizen's duty. So anger is always needed, Tt is al- 
ways needed, 


Q5: Raising of children, 


S: Yes, well, this famous story of the people who didn't spank the children at 
all and then finally strangled their brats because they became unbearable, 

this question from piracy (?) which I heard: what is nobler, to spank a child in“ 
anger or to put down a certain day of the week in advance, say Saturday afternom, 
for the spanking in cold blood? Yhich is more human? Goode 


We come now to these three virtues which we may loosely cali the social vir- 
dues'which have to do with living together not for the purpose of doing any busi- 
ness, just for the sake of onets enjoyment, And the first virtue which he men- 
tions ve cam call friendliness; and there are obviously two etri e un- 
friendly man, the nasty man in this sense (I mean, not nasty in the sense of the 
man vho can never forgive insults but tho doesn't wish to please anyone -- you 
know, an’ ogre) and on the other extreme we have, then, the siper-friendly man, 
you know, who is unbearable and who may be -- you know, he may do that for gain 
like an advertiser or salesman or he may do it without any ulterior motives six 
ly because he'is such a prodigal fellow that he has to be always super-nice, 
This, I think, is clear, Let us read only 1126b, 11 to — oh, the begin- 
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ning of the chapter, 


0: In society and the common life and intercourse of conversation and 
business, some mon are considered to be obsequious; these are people who 
conplaisantly approve of everything and never raise objections, but 
think it a duty to avoid giving pain to those with whom they come in 
contact, Those on the contrary who object to everything and do not 
care in the least vhat pain they cause, are called surly or quarrelsome. 
Now it is clear thet the dispositions described are blameworthy, and that 
the middle disposition between then is praiseworthy -- that is, the 
tendency to acquiesce in the right things, and likewise to disapprove of 
the right things in the right manner, 


S: Now let us stop here, Now why does Aristotle say here so simply as an abso- 
lute shock to the value-free social scientist, "It is not immanifest that these 
two habits are blameworthy and the median habit is praiseworthy"? Thy can he say 
that? 


O: — Bxperience? 


S: Yes, he would ask that man: what do you like? ‘hich kind of people do you 
like and do you think is nice, is praiseworthy, and the other is blameworthy? It 
is so, It hasn't changed, The forms in which this is shown, whether you should 
always show it to the accompaniment of a smile or whether the smile is rejected 
as somewhat undignified, that depends on different countries, but a friendly man 
and an unfriendly man you can easily distinguish, and also, of course; the super- 
friendly man, Let us read, just as a specimen of Aristotle's example, in b28. 


0: We have said then in general terms that ho will behave in the right 
manner in society, We mean that in designing either to give pain or 
io contribute pleasure ho will be guided by considerations of honor and 
of expediency, For he seens to be concerned with pleasure and pain in 
social intercourse, He will disapprove of pleasures in which it is 
dishonorable or harmful to himself for him to join, preferring to give 
pain; and he will also disapprove of and refuse to acquiesce in a plea- 
sure that brings any considerable discredit or harm to the agent, if 
his opposition will not cause much pain, And he will comport hinself, , . . 


S: Yes, and so on, That's clear, Do you see that point? I mean, the super- 
friendly man who never raises opposition, who always wants to be a good boy like 
everybody else regardless of what the others plan or do, and the man who does not 
do that always, says no,' I don't go along with that, and if it is a nasty practi- 
cal joke he might say no, that I won't do, I mean, I appeal to the experience of 
everyone of you, You know this as well as I do, that these are facts of life, 
and Aristotle records them, I think, clearly enough. Yes? 


Q: Isn't there a contradiction between the way in which the man who has this 
virtue treats those in high position and the magnanimous man? In the sense that 
we would have read if we continued: it says that he gives proper deference to 
each class and so it would seem to me he is somewhat deferential to the men of 
high position in contrast to the magnanimous man, 


S: But the question is -- no, there is no contrast because the questions are 
so very different, I think Churchill is a beautiful contemporary example of the 
magnanimous man, Churchill wotld, of course, behave with the utmost deference 

if he would meet socially, say, the President of the United States or, for thet 


| 
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matter, the king of Afghanistan if there is still a king of Afghanistan, ‘That's 
the point, That doesn't mean that Churchill would for one monent believe that he 
is inferior in human rank to the king of Afghanistan, but-he would surely treat 
hia with a peculiar sign of external respect which he would not show to a very 
young man, for example, And that he would treat older people more politely than 
younger people -~ these are the kinds of things, There is no difficulty, Here 
it is not a matten of rank and honor, but itis a matter of friendliness, Now the 
magnanimous man -= /Tnaudible remark from student/, Yes, but in this case where 
the magnanimous man =- what exactly did he say about him that creates your diffi- 
culty? I forgot it now, 


Q: That he is haughty toward the great, He is haughty towards men of position, 


S:  Imean, there is something to that, Yes, but the question of honors is not 
involved here at all, It's in no way involved here at all, Here it's a question 
of courtesy and that is not a matter of -- you can also put it this way. 


O: He says later, "getting along with other people," 


S: Yes, yes, sure: courteous, You can almost say what Aristotle calls here == 
which he calls friendship but making it clear, the friendship without affection, 
what we call friendliness, because friendliness -- 


0:  Straight-fomwerdness, 


S: No, no, that's something else, Friendliness is friendship without affection, 
Is it not true? It is not Biblical charity, It's something different, It 
doesn't mean that it is spurious, but it is not wth affection and the reason it 
is not with affection is shown by the fact that it shows itself to all human be- 
ings. 


Qo: Is affability considered -= 
S: That was also used as a translation, 


Q: But as I understood it here, when the magnanimous man is described he isn't 
haughty with respect to honor, Honor is referred to when he mentions that he is 
haughty toward men of position, 


S: Yes, as I say, here the ond is being together without business and in the 
case of magnanimous the end is honor, It's an entirely different situation, So 
can you not see a man who is magnanimous, who acts magnanimously, in the Senate’ 
and who acts courteously in a social gathering? There's no difficulty. I mean, 
if he vould behave with all his sense of the dignity of his rank all the time he 
would be an unbearable bore, He can unbend and that is his courtesy. Yes. 


Now then he speaks of another of these social virtues. 
that) -- social virtue, which he calls -- what is that? We 
forwardness, It's not the best translation, 


0: It says here it is without an exact name, but Rackham calls it "sincerity as 
regards one's merits," 


S: Yes, but here the question is the kind of straight-forvardness and veraci 
mhich has nothing to do with any business, because then veracity fells under the 
heading of justice, of course, If you say the untruth about yourself and your 
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merchandise you are a dishonest man, but here he is only concerned -- the opin- 
ion which you have about yourself: whether you show yourself as what you are or 
conceal what you are, Of this concealment there are two kinds. You can chow 
yourself as better than you are and you can show yourself as worse than you ares 
I mean, deliberately show yourself; you know, purposely. That's the point," I 
mean, à man may show himself worse than he is unintentionally, For example, 
Someone may write a paper and he could have written a better one, But a man 
wishes to show himself inferior to what he truly is. Now how does he translate 
the excess =- who shows himself more than he is? 


0: He says first, "The observance of the mean in relation to boastfulness, « +" 


S: Boastful, Yes, the boaster, And yes, he makes it'very clear, The boaster 
is not a fellow like an advertiser on a fair who boasts, because this is not a 
boaster, He simply boosts his merchandise and all boasting is only in the ser~ 
vice of gain, But the boaster is a man who enjoys exaggerating, saying the un- 
truth about himself in a too favorable direction; he enjoys that for its own 
sake, And the opposite man, whom Aristotle calls the ironical man, is the man 
who enjoys showing hinself as lesser than he is, There are extremo forms of the 
latter; for example what we would fow call, I believe, snobs, people who walk 
around, say in particular clothing, in order to show that they are distinguished 
from the others on the negative side: say, poorer, more backward, looking as if 
they had come straight from the 19th century, That exists now and there were 
similar things, of course, in Greece too, Mr, Mueller, 


Q: ‘This is certainly related to the section’ where he mentions Socrates having 
a contempt for qualities that people upholded, at the end of this chapter, 
"These also mostly disown qualities hold in high estoem, as Socrates used to do," 
Is this the conclusion of all this business about irony, an ironical attitude. 


S: Yes, sure, No, when Socrates says -+ for example, some Sophists ask him 
something or assert something and he says, well, you are so much cleverer than I 
an, I have not yet the foggiest notion about this matter of which you talk; And 
then it is' irony because Socrates knows quite well that he knows as much as, say, 
Protagoras, about ite He makes himself lesser than he is. Now, that irony is a 
gracious vice Aristotle doesn't deny, but strictly speaking it is a vice, it 
may be redeemed, as it were, by very important positivo functions which it fule 
fills, tut in itself it is a vice, A man should show himself as what he is, 


Q: Vell, when he says, I know Such less about this than you do, that may be a 
manifestation of a gracious vice, but when Aristotle says that he is ~~ among 
the other qualities which Socrates disons that are commonly held in high esteem 
this quality is -- knowing about hat's good and bad, I guess, with Socrates, 


S: Oh, that is a long story. Tor example, Socrates was not particularly proud 
of being an Athenian'citizen from the father's and mother's side, which u 
highly esteemed, No, generally things which he lacked,’ say money ~~ Socrates 
was poor and wealth is generally respected, and he says, well, I don't respect 
it end this is also slightly discourteous because most people think wealth is nci 
So despicable, And this kind of thing, Yes, but Aristotle doesn't go into the 
subtleties of Socratic irony at all, He leaves it at this nice gentlenan!s 
vier. A gentleman wouldn't do that -e what Socrates does, But he would probab- 
ly not even go to where Protagoras is, in the first place, Higher considera~ 
tions’ led Socrates to go to such infamous places, That's another matter, But 
still, these are, then, higher considerations going much'beyond the level on 
which we are here, But generally speaking, For example, young Hippocrates at 
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ihe beginning of the Protagoras, a future gentleman, a really nice boy who is 
full of enthusiasm for culture, having heard that Protagoras has arrived in Athens 
-= and, of course, he mst be introduced and the only man he knows who might in- 
troduce him is Socrates so he wakes Socrates in the very early morning. And he 
was really a gentleman because he came back in a hurry froin chasing a fugitive 
slave, vhich is also part of the gentleman, That's the other side of the matter. 
Socrates’ didn't chase fugitive slaves and not only for the reason that he didn't 
have any, but T think even if he had some he wouldn't have done it. So then Soc- 
rates tells him, why do you want to go there? Do you want to exercise Protagoras! 
profession, ine. to teach for money (something utterly unbecoming a gentleman)? 
And then Hippocrates, of course, is shocked and says of course not, I want to 
learn something so that I-can play a leading role in Athens, That's the point, 
Here you have it, I mean, well, later, Hippocrates’ at lO years old or 50 years 
old and making somewhat better than he probably was, then you have the difference 
between Socrates and a gentleman, But what do I talk? We read'last quarter the 
Qeconomicus, Socrates and Ischomachus, Ischomachus, of course, would never be 
Ironical, If someone would ask him about anything he would say stra: 
ly, this I know and this I do not know, He would not do what Socrates does: that 
he says I do not know in cases where he knows very well or where at least he 
knows quite well that the other man does not know but only claims to know. y 
is not a gentleman's virtue, which does not mean that it doesn't have high funo- 
tions but the gentleman is not the top for -- of course not for Aristotle too. 


Now let us see, In 1120b, 3 to } -- we cannot read it -- what the basis of 
his virtue is, Relaxation and play seem to be necessary in life: seems, is 
thought to be, but we know also from other places that Aristotle thought that 
this’ thought was a sound thought, We do need that, Yes, but ifwe need relaxa- 
tion, if we need gatherings for no purpose other than to speak and to communicate 
then there met be a virtue controlling that because whatever men do they may do 
well and badly and the proper behavior here, in this respect, as far as speaking 
about oneself is concerned, is veracity: not a boaster nor a dissezbler of your 
virtues, This makes absolute sense, I think, Of course, one must be concerned 
surely also -- not hurting the feclings of others, That is, in other words, the 
social purpose and also it is an affection of the individual because it presuppo- 
ses intelligence of sane sort. 


^ Now the last one which he mentions here of these virtues is -~ (oh, TIm sor- 
ry, I had anticipated), The third virtue is the virtue relating to enjoyment and 
amusement in society, to jokes in the widest sense of the term, practical or the- 
oretical, And here the right kind is called eutrapelia, How does one translate 
that? E 


O:  Titbiness? 


S: Yes, urbane wittiness, and the opposite poles are sour-pusses ~= 


Buffoonery and boorishness, 


S: Yes, boorish, boorish fellow, and buffoonery, You kn n who cannot 
-- who says or does any joke whether it is fittingand appropriate for the situa- 
tion or not, And the boorish man would probably sit there and say nothing and 
never laugh too, He is only, then, a burden of his society, And the obvious so- 
lution is, well, some jokes are proper and others are not and simply to refi 


efuse 
io make jokes in a society which has assenbled for that purpose is, of course, 
wholly improper too, So it makes sense, Yes, Good, (Someone raised his hand? 
Noe) Then ve cone to the last virtue in Book IV and that is sense of shames 
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The chief assertion of Aristotle is sense of shame is not a virtue, Sense 
of shate is a praiseworthy passion in the case of young people, but for'a gro 
up man, a gentleman, sense of shane is not a virtue, Let-us read 1120b, 23 to 25. 
One little point, "For the gentleman -- " 


For indeed the virtuous man does not feel shame, if shame is the feeling 
caused by base actions; since one ought not to do base actions, e . e 


S: In other words, he won't do this kind of thing, The mere fact that this is 
not the thing to do induces him not to do it, Therefore he has never a reason 
for shame, Yes? 


O: oeo (the distinction between acts really shameful and those reputed to 
be so is immaterial, since one ought not to do either), and so one never 
ought to feel shame, 


S: Yes, what he calls'here "the things shaneful in truth and shameful according 
to opinion! corresponds, of course, to the distinction between nature andconven- 
tion, ‘In every society there'are things which are not done because it is conven- 
tional, the conventions there; and this is very characteristic of Aristotle, The 
gentleman vill not make here an em m and follow what is intrin- 
sically noble as well as the customs and not deviate frou that, Yes, lr. Erikson? 


Q: (Refers to the fact that Christ never laughed.) 


S: Yes, but Sir Thomas Lore, who had given much thought to these matters, said 
I would not -- Interruption: request to speak louder. S: Yes, but this i$ true 
both ways, I also have difficulties in hearing you./ Now Sir Thomas Kore, who 
tells this story, makes this remark: I will not swear that he never laughed, but 
at least he left us no example of his laughing, You know, after all, the Gospels 
do not supply us with every detail. 


Q: e oe. Is it not true that within laughter itself there is an element of 
cruelty? 


S: That was Hobbes! misanthropic remark: that laughing comes always fron a feel- 
ing of superiority to others, You know, and he gives such a simple example: 
laughing when someone else falls, We laugh, but that is not the vhole story. 
Protagoras, if I renenber well, said leughing or smiling is a becoming resplen- 
dence of the soul, Have you never heard of an angelic smile? 


Q: Yes, a smile, but that's not laughter. But what about when people laugh ab 
a ridiculous machine? People do this, An absurd object. It's very hard to see 
the element of cruelty there, 


S: I believe that this kind of psychology really doesn't work because it takes 
an accident for the essence of the thing." The old definition of the laughable in 
Aristotle is the harmlessly evil, I mean, we don't laugh ab 
a harmful evil, but we laugh about a harmless evil on all kinds of levels, 
cated young children laugh about everybody they 

become older we don't do that, That dej 
cation, We laugh heartily about extremely stupid utterances, 
dents or professors. Yes, but do we do it in order to feel ourse) 
do we do it because it is a harmless evil? That's a question, i Hobbes had 
this nasty grimess and sees only this side of it: that is his business, And I 

suppose there may be on many occasions an element of malice, but it is not neces- 


superior or 
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sary. You see how many occasions on which we laugh where no individual human be~ 
ings are involved, where we tell stories about some man, "x." hat does the 
feeling of superiority mean? We laugh about ourselves from time to time, And so 
I don't believe that this is true, I mean, you can say laughing: that is ulti- 
nately the few relaxations of the deep fears which grip us all the tine, T 


. There 
were people who have said this, I don't believe that's necessary; and why not 
leave it at'that phenomenal thing, something like Aristotle said: harmless evils, 
For example, if people would build up an institute of research with big founda- 
tion money in order to breed sheep without wool we all would laugh, Weall would 
laugh because it is really, in a way, a harmless evil, You see, I mean, nothing 
bad could come out of it: the sheep can also be eaten, although one vould say you 
can have the sane thing by shearing sheep, You see, you can do that, The joke 
is unfortunately not from me but from Jonathan Swift in the third book of Gulli- 
veris Travels, a must for everyone who wants to understand present dey life, Qood, 
‘(lavghter.) No, honestly, Swift has seen vhat was coming but he didn't see yet 
the social science research, He saw only what kind of thing natural science if 
left to itself might try to do, Yes? 


Qp: I wondered whether the last thing under the distinction between the things 
réally shameful and those reputed to be so , . . the alternative is that if one 
does something which is conventionally held shameful, but you feel it is right 
anyvay, you wouldn't feel pain, but it seems to me that this is kind of a harsh 
statement, that one ought not to do either -- 


S: Yes, yes, that is what I called the Jane Austin element of Aristotle: be de- 
cent, Decent has all kinds of levels and there are levels where it is really 
conventional, but even there be decent, 


Qo: I mean, if you were a Southerner who entertained guests and you happened to 
invite a Negro, and this might be quite shameful but you might feel that this is 
surely right, 


S: Yos, but what would you say in this case? In this case there would be a 
conflict between what is intrinsically decent and conventional decency, but Aris- 
totle is under'no obligation to discuss all other cases, He states only the gen- 
eral principle, namely the principle that the conventionally decent has also to 
be respected, If there is a conflict between the two then you have to think for 
yourself and it depends how important it is, If it is merely-~yow insistin, 

That is intrinsically decent is merely an empty manifestation it might be urise 
because you only --'how shall I say? -- make troubles without any cause of that, 
In other situations, that depends, I knew a man who went so far in this vier 
that he said if he had to go to a cannibal society to decannibalize them he 
would, of course, have to live with them for a long time’ and he would naturally 
in the first part of his sojourn with them be a cannibal, you know, just to be- 
cone a normal member of the society, This goes probably too far. Yes? 


Q,: Do I understand that regarding the virtue of small-souledness which we were 
sfeaking about earlier you suggested small-souledness can be linked up vith mod- 
esty? 


S: No, what we call modesty, No, Aristotle's view of modesty can be stated 
very simply: a man not worthy of great honors, not claiming for himself great 
honors, That's a modest man and it is not a high virtue but it is, of course, 
virtue, 


So then for Aristotle modesty would not be able to go hand in hand vith mag- 
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naninity? 


S: Wo, no. Yes, vell, for example, if you look at a man who at least impres- 
ses me so much as Churchill does -- but I think if I were to give a brief des 

cription in terms of adjectives of Churchill the word modest wouldn't cone up, 

not because he is immodest, but it's not a characteristic virtue, 


Qj: Would it be fair to say that modesty for Aristotle is related to what later 
was called humility? Is it the same? 


S: No, no, because the motivation is entirely different, Modesty -- Aristotle 
calls it sophron which I ordinerily translate by moderate but in this connection 
it means Simply a reasonable man, No, the humility, @iin@tes (?) in Greek, has 

invariably a negative meaning: abject. I wanted to bring up this very point in 

a different form: namely this section on sense of shame on which I would like to 
say a worde 


Now Aristotle has spoken here very little about sense of shame; only to make 
clear that sense of shane is not a virtue, But the detailed discussion you 
would find in the Rhetoric, Book II, chapter six, and there he mentions, among 
other things, that men feel shame in front of good men, for example, I mean, 
say, if you are in a -- I mean, if a man behaves improperly in a group of men 
who all behave improperly you would not be ashamed of them, But if there is one 
silent menber there who behaves decently you would be ashamed of him, /Tote: in 
these renarks of Dr Strauss there is implicit that he means by "ashamed of the 
expression "ashamed in front of,"7 Now of which beings are men particularly 
ashamed! Now the Creek word S{@8{S8Si is applied fron Homer on until Plato, in- 
clusive, and probably beyond, to the gods, lien should be ashamed of the gods, 
Now we would probably translate this in English -- the’ expression in English == 
differently, but it is the same word in Greek, I mean, for example, that somo- 
one should oppress weak human beings or commit another gross injustice which is 
not punished by the human law: fear of the gods, But the Greeks can as well say 
be ashamed of the gods, hold the gods in reverence; same word, 


Qg: Not "ashamed before" but "ashamed off? 


S: No, with a vier to, Well, how would you express it? ly English is poor, 
That do you say of a child? 


Qj: He is ashamed of himself before his parents. 
5 


S: Before the gods, So the highest beings before /Whic/ man can be ashamed 
are the gods, Plato, in the Laws 67ld, calls sense of shame a divine fear to 
distinguish it from ordinary fears, Now what is so extraordinarily interesting 
in Aristotle is that there is not a single allusion to this rich and old meaning 
of sense of shame, where it has the meaning of reverence and awe: all these 
things, Nothing, Just as in other cases we have seen: liberality narrowed dom 
and sophrosyne narrowed down and so on and So on, This is completely absent 
from Aristotle, But, of course, the Greeks, and that means naturally also Aris- 
tote, knew that, Now what is implied in this notion of being ashamed of the 
gods or what can be implied? /Tnaudible reply/. Yes, perhaps the gods know 
more about what is going on in'men than men do; the ommiscience of the gods, The 
word occurs in Greece, I mean, omniscient: the gods know everything, What I'm 
driving at is this -- Mr. Burnham. 


0: I just wanted to say inferiority of some sort is implied, 
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(Note: At this point the tape ran out, What follows is an almost literal para- 
phrase of the remainder of the session taken from stenographic notes.) 


S: I think of a very simple statement of Aristotle: a gentleman does not make 
mistakes, does not sin, (In Greek it's the same word.) In other words, the den- 
isl that shame is a virtue means that men can be unimpeachably virtuous. ‘That is 
the key: that someone can be so justly satisfied with his virtue that he says I 
have nothing to be ashamed of —— not in the common understanding but in a deeper 
sense, This does nob occur in Plato. It is a peculiarity of Aristotle. Plato 
did not throw out sense of shame es much as Aristotle. For the grown-up gentle- 
man everything can be perfect. Man is not necessarily sinful. 


Is this connected from the other side: that the gods in their perfection are 
unconcerned with men? 


S: Yes. 


Also, why is religion reduced to munificence? 


S: That is clear, Aristotle re-writes so-called Greek morality from a new point 
of view, which was prepared by some philosophers but in a way which had never been 
done before, His was a defense of morality, but he takes it from the traditional 
context. This partly explains the fact that he can be accepted by Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims, He is not specifically Greek. 


Would Biblical meekness be akin to Aristotle's smallness of soul? 


S: From Aristotle's point of view, not the Biblical. 


Q: Not necessarily: if smallness of soul is not being worthy of great enterpris- 
es, Moses, who was small and humble, certainly regarded himself as worthy of 
great enterprises. 


8: (Refers to Machiavelli!s Prince, chapter six.) Those who win their prin 
pality by their own virtue. e s . Clearly stated, thet to possess something, be- 
ieve to possess it by one's own virtue, not by the grace of God, That is the 


big point. According to Machiavelli, Moses was a most outstanding men who owed 
[greatness to his own virtue. Also the example in Spinoza's i 

\tent is to think well about oneself, meaning justifiably. This is exactly what 

[0:3 Bible questions, that man should think well about himself, Xenophon hes some 

the clearest statements, He has Socrates say, I admire myself tremendously. 

That was common, That was what the theoretical tradition meant by pride: nob 

pa Siy pride but a deeper thing which applies to ell nen in the decisive respect. 
Superba. The most obvious difference is not Greeks/Jews, but philosophers/Sibli- 

[d tradition. Even in Thucydides, Nicias shows us that Greeks in general 

P have as many pious men, according to their notion of piety, as in any nation, Ar- 
istotle is the most obvious, In the list of the virtues piety does not occur. 
There is the social side of piety, munificence, The other, the true virtue re~ 
garding the gods, is knowledge of the gods, of the cosmos, 


Q: (Regarding hunility.) 


Hunility for the Greeks was always associated with vice, ab: 
never used in a positive sense in Aristotle. In Plato it is twice 
phon once, in both in the context of speaking of Sparta, Sparta was much more 
old fashioned, 
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+ . but there is this legal question or question of justice: did you not tres- 
pass on lit, Dry's ground, You had an agreement, Of course, you did this sec- 
tion (end you will not be punished for that) which in my reckoning belongs to the 
second half which I ought to take up next time, but it is perfectly all right. 
But I have to take up, of course, today the first part and I belicve your neglect, 
relative neglect, of the first half of Book V had some consequences for your un= 
derstanding of Aristotle, I come to that later, Now only a far points. 


First, regarding the general thing as to the interpretation of Book V and 
in particular the section on natural right, I mean, I do not claim that what I 
said in Natural Right and History is the solution to the difficulty. It was 
only thé best I could do at the time, T believe I made it somewhat clearer in a 
later statement which is not yet published but of which some of you have copies: 
an article I wrote for the second edition of the Encyclopedia of the Social Scie 
ences, I didn't have enough copies, but some of you, I believe, did get copies, 
Do you have one, Hr, Butterworth? But sone got, sone of then did, Vell, Iim 
sorry; I have no longer any copies, Perhaps -- MissPerkins, is there still some- 
thing from which it could be ~~ perhaps we do that. 


Q: Was the substance of that article in your lectures last fall? 
S: Yes, yes. Yes, but still I went over it again, 
Qv I see, 


S: And if Miss Perkins would be so kind, because it is a mere act of kindness 
and not of duty, to reproduce it, How many people are there roughly? Forty? 
Tifty? And -- reproduce it, Then you could all have a copy. Pub I'm still not 
satisfied, There are quite a fer difficulties there, 


Now there is only one point where I am sure you are wrong, You referred to 
Aristotle's distinction between the man who commits an unjust action and the un- 
just man, The distinction is very simple, Someone may commit an unjust action 
without being an unjust man, The example which Aristotle gives is the adulterer 
overcome by passion and he didn't commit the action in cold blood, if this is 
not a somewhat peculiar expression, No, but after all,‘there can be mitigating 
circumstances, This woman can have seduced him; I mean, can have put a kind of 
pressure on him that is very hard to resist. That could happen and you cannot 
call such a man en unjust man although he committed an unjust action, That's 
clear, But you say a man can be a tyrant without being unjust and yet only com- 
mitting an unjust action, I believe this Aristotle would not admit, 


0: Ina sense, In the sense that if justice be seen as a quality that since 
there's no law in tyranny this would be outside of the realm of legal justice, 


S: Oh, but it is not the legal, No, no,"«Ue have to go over this passage 
about legal justice to which you referred in order to make this clear, Bub a 
tyrant is a man, of course, who habitually acts unjustly. 


Noy before we turn to the assignment I would like to say a word about the 
paper of Miss Kirley, which I liked very much, I'LL read you a brief point, 
That concerns-the second half of Book IVe She raises the question —- there are 
the two peaks, magnanimity and justice, and in between are the social virtues 
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and why are they in between? That's a necessary question. “Aristotle is left 
with the task of finding the mean between the contemplative life and the pol: 
Aristotle doesn't use’ the word mean here but it is very apt. It's a very Ar 
totelian term, a mean, and this mean is to'be found in these social graces, as we 
might say, There vas one more point, Yes, and then she has some interesting re- 
flections about the’trensition from the sphere of the individual, by which she 
means from the peak, magnanimity, to tho sphere of society, ty which she means’ 
the peak, justice -- "is important to Aristotle's thought in still another way, 
namely in connection with the problem of friendship," "hich is also a very good 
point, friendship being a lind of society, association, which isnot the politi- 
cal association but which is as such closer, in its highest form, to the philo- 
sophic association, That's the general philosophy. This was also very sound, 
And I think there was one more point, : No, this is all, 


I would like to mention ono point: when we discussed courage and we wondered 
hor doos it como that we use the word courage today in a much broader sense than 
Aristotle uses it in the Ethics. You know, Profiles of Courage is the title of a 
book by President Kennedy by which he did not mean -- I haven't read the book bub 
from vhat I have heard about it he did not mean there courage on the field of 
battle, Is this correct? Qood, “Now this broader use where we can also speak of 
intellectual courage: this occurs, I was reminded, in Averroes! paraphrase of the 

4^ Republic where he speaks of the courage of the philosophers over against certain 
‘Opinions. By the way, this comentary of Averroes which is not available at 
present -- it is lost in the original, A Hebrew translation is the closest’we 
have and this Hebrew translation has been edited, but in a very poor manner, and 
has been translated into English in a still poorer manner, Therefore, it is as 
good as if it didn't exist, but Mr. Mahdi and I hope that one day some man or 
body of men vill bring out a decent edition and a decent English translation, Now 
this is quite interesting for the following reason: because Averroes wrote this 
commentary on the Republic because he didn't have access to Aristotle's Politics 
which was not available in Arabia, He had the Ethics, the Aristotelian Ethics, 
and he wrote a comment on that, but he didn't have the Politics and so he wok 
Plato's Republic. But he interprets the Republic fron this point of view (which 
is quite interesting): he says the purpose of the virtues is not presented in the 
Bthics and in order to understand the purpose of the virtues one has to engage in 
The political considerations for which he takes Plato's Republic in the absence 
of Aristotle's Politics, AT 


Q: I don't understand that, ould you mind repeating it? Would you mind re- 
peating what Avorroes! point is? 


S: The virtues mst be understood in terms of the polis and this is not done in 
the Ethics but is done in the Politics. Now let me see, 


I would like to mention -- I believe I mentioned it but I'would like to en- 
phasize it again, In the 15th chapter of Machiavelli's Prince, one of the most 
important utterances in the history of political philosophy -- (the chapter is 
exactly one and a third quarters of a page long, so you see sometimes something 
can be very important without being very long, a great comfort for those who fear 
they cannot write a 60 page ister's thesis or a 200 page Doctor's thesis), Here 
this passage requires very careful reading. Machiavelli gives here an emmera~ 
tion of the virtues end vices in which justice does not occur, very interesting- 

_ fly, but there is always one vice opposed to a virtue, In other words, virtue is 
not understood as a mean; and I have tried to interpret the passage but I think 

a T did not do justice to this passage and it deserves your serious study, The 
mmber of virtues is the same as in Aristotle, but the individual virtues men- 
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tioned are not the seme, Goode Now let us turn to our assignnent, Yes, lr. 
Butterworth? 


Q: Just one question regarding courage, When we were dealing with the virtue 
of courage in Book IV you mentioned that if one were to read in the Laws -= if 
one were to understand why Aristotle dealt with courage — 


S: Oh yes, that is simple; because in the courage is presented as the low- 


est virtue, 


Q: The one thing I'm wondering: what would be the importance of the fact that 
in Plato courage seens to be an intellectual virtue whereas for Aristotle -- 


S:' Yes, is it an intellectual virtue? I mean, Averroes in his commentary says 
s0, but is it an intellectual virtue in Plato? That's a long question, 


Q: The reason I thought it was is because it's associated with three other very 
prominently intellectual virtues, /S: Which?/ Justice, what we call prudence, 
and then intelligence, /S: By whomt7 In the Lars. 


S: But not courage, Courage is the lowest, 
Q: Those are four and courage is in the fourth rank of those, 


S: The lowest; yes, And the intellectual virtues are the highest, I mean, you 
cannot make a mechanical identification of the Ethics with the teaching of the 
first two books of the Laws, but only this particular point: courage at the bot- 
tom, That is the same and this is usually not considered when one studies the 
structure, the plan, of the Ethics, 


I would like to mention one point regarding the character of the teaching 
of the Ethics as a whole, We have been always concerned with the question of the 
purpose or the end, Now what is that end? The end of moral virtue is said to be 
moral virtue, Now how can we understand that? hen Plato speaks of the various 
virtues he presents them as imitations of ideas, Crudely stated, there is moder- 
ation: men are moderate, more or less; none is perfectly moderate but there is 
an idea of moderation, moderation itself, by which he takes his bearings, Now 
this doctrine of ideas is," of course, also Aristotelian although Aristotle 
terprets it very radically, changes it very radically, but one'point is, I be- 
lieve important, Aristotle distinguishes the idea and the end, the eidos, the 
form, and the end, Very simply, the form of a shoe is not the purpose of a shoe 
and you can understand the form of a shoe only in the light of the purpose, 
you know that the shoe serves the purpose of protecting the feet then you unc 
stand the form of the shoe, It mst be somehow modelled on the foot, But in 
|[tae case of natural beings the distinction between foma and eni ceases to be de= 
cisive, The form is the end; meaning, simply stated, the procreation of animals 
- has no other purpose except to preserve the being of the species, The end of 
2 that action is the permanence of the being of the species, of the form, Now if 

you apply this to Aristotle -- I mean, this Aristotelian principle to'his Ethi 
[|27 >e yor seo: there is an identification of the sidos, of the fo d 
end, This, I believe, we have not nentioned and it should also be considered, 


Qo: I think we discussed before the end of the moral virtues and ve had the an= 
biguity that it may also be happiness, 


Well, happiness: that is no question, that this is the end, There's no 
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difficulty there, A perfectly satisfactory state in accordance with the nature 
of man: that cannot have another end, That is obviously the end, But the diffi- 
culty concerns the relation of happiness to moral virtue, They are not identi: 
cal, Now Aristotle says, on the one hand, that virtuous activity is the core of 
happiness, To that extent it would seen to be practically the same as happiness, 
but he does not simply identify them and that indicates the difficulty, We will 
take up this question on more than one occasion, 


istotle identifies formal and final? 


Qs: Where did you say it was that 


S: Second book of the Physics, as far as natural things are concerned, Yes, 
E artifacts, In the case of artifacts the distinction obtains throughout, 
Good, lr, Burnham, 


Qj: How are the form and the end identified in the Ethics? 


à 
S: Not explicitly, That's the difficulty: this whole question is not discussed 
very clearly here and we have to look around everywhere else to find our bear- 
ings. And one, I think if we realize that this identification of the end and 

the form is characteristic of the natural things as Aristotle understands them; 
> (dogs do not fulfill any other function but to be dogs; dogs ere not there in or- 
5 der to watch our houses; this is something for which we may use thea but this is 
1 not the reason vhy they are dogs). In other words the usual word for that is 
4 Aristotle admits only an intrinsic teleology, not an extrinsic one, Good, Now 
»hes ws nov begin and turn to the fifth book, the book on justice, 


\ Now Aristotle makes first a distinction between two kinds of justice: the 
just 


in the sense of the legal and the just in the sense of the equal, as Aris- 
totle puts it, And Aristotle arrives at this view that there are to kinds of 
justice by starting from the two meanings of injustice, When we call a man un- 
just we mean either a law breaker or we mean a grasping man, Now these are not 
the same things, A man may be grasping without being a law breaker and a man 
may be a law breaker without grasping. Now if the vices differ it is to be as- 
p, Sued that the virtues differ: that if there ave two Kinds of injustice there 
are likely to be two kinds of justice, This is the way in which Aristotle be- 


equ: 

ec what is his error? Aristotle says in 1129, 
the things which are simply good and yet they are not good for him. 
things which are simply good are health, a reasonable amount of this 
erty), and the other goods which we all naturally regard as goods. 
justice ard injustice which is unequal is directly concerned with th 
good things for oneself, Is this point clear? We may perhaps read i 
tol, 


i 


Again, as the unjust man is one who takes the larger share, he wil 
be unjust in respect of good things; not all good things, but those on 
which good end bad fortune depend, These though always good in the ab- 
solute sense, are not always good for a particular person, 


: Ibs clear, For exemple, for a certain individual it is better if he is’ 
n if he is rich because he would r mself by the wea 
y be good for a certain individual because it keeps him from mischief, 


illness, 
although disease is an evil. That is what Aristotle means by that. Good, Yes? 
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0: Yet these are the goods men pray for and pursue, although they ought 
not to do so; they ought, while choosing the things that are good for 
them, to pray that what is good absolutely may also be good for then, 


S: In other words, they should wish to be such beings that health ani property 
Would'be good for them, Then they would be healthy human beings in the first 
place, morally healthy. Yes? 


0: The unjust man does not however always choose the larger share: 
of things that, speaking absolutely, are bad he chooses the smaller 
shares se 


S: Is this not clear? For example, he chooses more as far as his salary is 
concerned but he chooses less as far as taxes are concerned, Aristotle is very 
specific about that, Yes? 


O: æ è e but nevertheless he is thought to take more than his due, because 
the lesser of two evils seens in a sense to be a good, and taking more 
than one's due means taking more than one's due of good. 


S: You see, Aristotle can be very explicit as he is here, Good, 


O: Let us call him "unfair," for that is a comprehensive term, and includes 
both taking too much of good things and too little of bad things. 


S: Yes, Now what he says, "unfair," -is literally translated, "unequal," He 
takes more or less, not the equal, what is in the middle, Goode Now this kind 
of just or unjust man is directly concerned with the simply good things for him- 
self, For himself: that's the only consideration, Now we come to the second 
meaning of Justice and injustice in the sequel, the immediate sequel, Yes? 


O: There some manuscripts add, "Also a law breaker, .. o" /S: Yes, let us 
Skip that? fi Yes. 


Again, we saw that the law breaker is unjust and the law abiding 
man just, It is therefore clear that all lawful things are just in one 
sense of the word. «e e 


Tae 
Si -"gonehow," Let us be literal: "somehow; because it is absurd to say that 
all laws are just unqualifiedly, There are customs which are most unjust, out 
in a sense even these unjust laws are’ just; in a sense, But the reason is 
clear: because any law, any restraint, is better than the complete absence of 
restraint, ven a very poor legal order is better than anarchy, That is what 
Aristotle means, Yes? Go on, 


O: eo a for what is lawful is decided by legislature, e . e 


No, "by the legislative," Supply? Not assembly but art or knowledge, 


O: 6 « « by the legislative, and the several decisions of the legislative 
we call rules of justice, 


"He call just," Why rules? The word docs not occur. Yes? 


0: Now all the various pronouncements of the lew aim either at the common 
interest of all, or at the interest of a ruling class. . . « 
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S: No, "the laws speak or pronounce about everything"; about all things; of 
course, not about astronomy (that goes without saying), but everything which can 
possibly be subject to law. Yes? 


O: aee or at the interest of a ruling class determined either by excel- 
lence or in some other similar way; so that in one of its senses the 
tern" just is applied to anything that produces and preserves the happi- 
ness, or the component parts of the happiness, of the political community. 


S: Yes, let us stop here, The just and unjust in the second sense is directly 
concerned with the common good, the unjust man by disregarding the common good, 
the just man by considering it, -- with the happiness of the political community 
=- whereas the just or unjust in the first case is concerned with the simply 
good things^with a view to himself, Justice in this sense, in the sense of the 
common good, depends on the l:gislative art: breaking the lew and the law is a 
product of the legislative arte This justice is questionable, The products of 
this art are somehow just, If this is a poor legislative then it will make poor 
laws and yet even those poor laws are to be obeyed, unless in certain extreme 
cases. 


Q: That about the interest of the ruling class? In the passage we just read: 
"the interest of a ruling class," Is that a good translation? 


S: Yes, "the common good for all or the best or the authoritative or in ary 
other way," In other words, Aristotle speaks here indeed very succinctly and he 
develops this much more fully in the Politics, All laws depend on the legisla- 
tor and the legislator -- let us'use a simple modern term --'is the sovereign, 
But the sovereign can be one man, a for men, and many or all, and the few men 
can be the rich, oligarchy, the few men can be the virtuous, aristocracy, and so 
on, Therefore, the laws depend essentially on the polity, as Aristotle puts it, 
on the regime; essentially. This enormously important question is here only 
‘touched upon because its development would lead here much too fare 


Q! But the conclusion is that whatever the regime, or whether the laws ain at 
the interest of a part or of the whole, they still are somehow just. 


S: Yes, somehow, "Well, you know what happens: you have heard the famous state- 
ment Some years ago, I mean'when you say the good of a part and the good of the 
whole, but each ruling part, of course, claims that its ruling is good for the 
whole, That is good for General Motors: you remember that? Good, So that hap- 
pens all the time, Aristotle is not here under a compulsion to go into this 
difficulty, That is the theme of the Politics, Mr. Glenn, 


Qj: Well, the interpretation I got out of this is that they are in sone sense 
good or sometimes good. It may not be the common good, 


S: Yes, you can put it this way but I believe -- that is irue, It may be the 
misunderstood common good, That is quite true, But still, there is also the 
other thing not to be underestimated: this equation which you find in Xenophon 
or in Plato from time to time, the just is the legal, and this, of course, vas 
not an invention of philosophy, What is the most crude criterion of vhether a 
nan is just or not? That he doesn't claim more than what belongs to him by law; 
that he does not do anything to any man which he is not entitled to do by the 
lax, Legal is just ard the unjust is the use of force, violence, That's the 
most crude distinction and that is not negated because there is something in 
that notion that any law is better than no lew, In a discussion -- I have men- 
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(Note: at this point the recording head which had been defective throughout this 
‘Course without the operator becoming aware of it began to make poor contact 
with the tape, This continued for half an hour, resulting in a barely audible 
recording, Elipses will be used below to denote the inaudible portions,/ 


[Page 6 continued/ tioned this in another class -- in the Harvard Law Review 
Some years ago. e . the question was raised -- this question was raised and the 
point vas rightly made that if the Nazis had stuck to the Hazi laws some of the 
more dastardly things could not have been done because there is a strange trans- 
formation which takes place when people pronounce laws, There are things which 
are not as such as sayable as they are doable, and especially publicly sayable 
in alaw, There is something to that, I mean, that is not negated, It is surely 
not sufficient, Yes? 


5 (Asks whether there is a distinction between lews just in the sense that 
ther E at the common good and laws just in the sense that law is better than 
no lar, 


S: Yes, this is a long story, This has something to do with the mero fact that 
a lay is in general just, I mean, a law cannot be made as easily the vehicleof 
revenge of the ruler on this particular individual, Somehow, it must have a — * 
more general formula, , , , This is underlying the separation of powers later on, 
this notion: the generality of law as a kind of being general -- that is more ra- 
tional than a non-general statemente e e e lr. Boyan, 


N Is a bill of attainder a law, a bill that specifically mentions certain per- 
sons? 


S: Yes, but this is a long question, Accarding to the more recent theory de= 
veloped ty Montesquieu and taken over it could not be a legis- 
lative act, It is necessarily a judicial act, , e e A bill of attainder wuld 
nean the subsumption of this particular case,thoever this is, under the general 
law of high treason, Now shether this can be done by the seme organ, say the 
legislative, which also gives the law: that's the question, and separation of 
powers means it cannot be done by the same organ, It must be done by the judi- 
cial body as distinguished from the legislative body, But the distinction be- 
tween the bodies, between the powers -- the separation of powers =- end the dis- 
tinction of the function itself are two very different things. A legislative 
act is not a judicial act and every judicial act presupposes a legislative, a 
lawe o e o /The same point is repeated in a brief exchange./ 


How Aristotle has made’ clear that there is'a kind of justice which is con- 
cerned with the common good, however understood, 
prescribes actions of all virtues; Aristotle says in the sequel and he gives 
sone examples: actions of courage, actions of temperance, and so on and so on 
» e © . Does the law prescribe the actions of all the virtues? It does pres- 
cribe the actions of justice in the narrow sense, Yes? 


O: Tt would not prescribe the actions of the majority, 
S: Yes. Very good, And more simply, the social virtues, I meen, there is no 
law anywhere where the boorish man will be punished v fine because he never 
laughs at a good joke, /Inaudible question,/ What I think is only this: that 
this is an overstatement of Aristotle, Goode Now let us turn to 1129525, "This 
justice which is law abidingness, e , ." Do you have it? 
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begins to read at the wrong place./ 


S: "This justice is perfect virtue, but not simply, not without qualification, 
but perfect virtue with a view toward the others," the perfect social virtue, 


0: This is why justice is often thought to be the chief of the virtues, 
and more sublime "or than the evening or the morning star!; and we have 
the proverb, "In justice is all virtue found in sum," And justice is 
perfect virtue because it is the practice of perfect virtue; and per- 
fect in a special degree, because its possessor can practice his virtue 


1 towards others and not merely by himself; for there are many who cen 


practice virtue in their on private affairs but cannot do so in their 
Telations with another, This is why we approve the saying of Bias, 


DS "Office will show a man; for in office one is brought into relation 


e N 


with others and becomes a member of a community, 

“The same reason, namely that it involves relationship with someone 
else, accounts’ for the view that justice alone of the virtues is "the 
good of others," because it does what is for the advantage of another, . e 


literally, "another man's good," This has a derogatory meaning, Yes? An- 
other man's good and not your own good, . e . Yes? 


0: os what is for the advantage of another, either a ruler or an associ~ 
ate, As then the worst man is he who practices vice towards his friends 
as well as in regard to hinself, so the best is not he who practices 
virtue in regard to hinself but he who practices it towards others; for 
that is a difficult task, 

Justice in this sense then is not a part of virtue, but the vhole 
of virtue; ard its opposite injustice is not a part of vice but the whole 
of vice (the distinction between virtue and justice in this sense being 
clear fron what has been said: they are the same quality of mind, but their 
essence is different; what as displayed in relation to others is justice, 
as being simply a disposition of a certain kind is virtue). 


S: Yes. Now this I had, of course, in mind when I spoke of the fact that jus- 
tice is the peak, but also together tith magnanimity, Universal justice, the 
justice from the point of view of the common good, from the point of view of the 
law: this is the highest virtue, the perfect virtue, transcends in splendor the 
nost resplendent stars which shine in dusk or dawn, This is an indication of 
what he means: the rare, Magnanimity is the ornament of the overall concern 
with complete virtue, . . » altogether perfect, absolutely, so thet the tern 
used in the case of magnanimity is stronger than the term used here, This jus- 
tice is the virtue of the ruler in the highest case; the ruler, I moan, the man 
who can lead a virtuous life for himself and on the highest level seams to be 
inferior to the man who can lead a virtuous life in such a way that he can guide 
whole societies toward virtue, Does this not make sense? From this point of 
vier this kind of justice is the highest virtue, The best man is the perfect 
ruler, But you can look at in in two ways: namely as the man who serves every- 
body else by ruling then -- this is the point of view of justice -- but if you 
would look at him so that the mary ruled serve him because he is the model -- 
they look toward the virtuous man -~ that's magnanimity, . . . Now universal jus- 
tice depends on law, but the law can be bad, The lex dep: 
iversal justice is, therefore, simply good only if the regime is the best, 
would be an Aristotelian assertion, But the bést regime is here the law (?). 
Ordinary universal justice is therefore ‘and from this point of view 
the status of magnanimity compared with justice is increased, Do you see that 
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point? Virtue, as required by magnanimity, does not have this relation to 
others, Yes, lir, Dry, what did you want to say? 


Q: I thought that in this book the just is the lawful, 


S: Yes, but this was the case: the lawful things are somehow just, Somehow, 
It can mean also this: they tend to be just, they wish to be just, but they ere 
not necessarily so. 


Qo: (Refers to the distinction between the good man and the good citizen.) 


S: Yes, we come to that, In the Politics. That's a long story, Yes, but ve 
must see here: Aristotle has asserted that morality and politics are coextensive 
and there would be a perfect harmony between then if the statement regarding un- 
iversal justice were unqualifiedly correct, If the laws command the actions of 
all virtues and command them rightly it's wonderful, Then there is perfect har- 
mony between polities and morality, But if the lews are imperfect then human 
perfection may be found much more among isolated individuals than in society at 
large, Does it not make sense? 


9. 


(To the effect that the moving principle is different in cach case.) 
S: Sure, Well, this will come out in this way: if you had the perfect case, a 
perfect regime with the best laws, and laws provided for all virtues so that lar 
abidingness is identical with goodness, This is very hard for us to understend 
on the basis of our very limited modern legal system, but if you take, for exam- 
ple the Old Testament or Jewish tradition, according to this view a man who obeys 
e law in all its points is a good man, There is nothing else, Something of 
is kind is in the notion underlying ancient law, which Aristotle, of course, 
knem, But the difficulty is as you have seen here: there are certain virtues 
which couldn't find a place in any law, the social graces, which Aristotle regar- 
ded as important enough to give them the status of virtues, which we have dis- 
cussed, Let us go beyond that, In the case of the best regime and the best 1 
there would be this perfect harmony between law and morality: that to obey 
law is identical with being a good citizen as well as a good man, But we à 
have the best regime and this is no accident, that it is so hard to find, 
this’ is no accident, iee there is an inherent difficulty in getting the best 
laws, and if you think through this difficulty then you arrive at the vier 
nately that the nature of things does not permit it, That point will cone out 
at the end of Book X. Yes, Mr. Boyan and then ir, Butterworth, 


Qy: (To the effect that since ali the virtues are not provided for by the law, 
the law deals with tho lower virtues.) 

S: It could be, but the law omits some parts of virtue, Aristotle says "all." 
Aristotle wants to point out that question too, I mean, if the Law does not 
cover all forms of goodness then it has a much lower rank, natura than 
covered all forms of goodness, And in the identification of high 
legal justice the power of the law has this all comprehensive character, 


Qj: (Regarding the relationship of magnanimity to perfect virtue.) 


S: There are n specific virtues, . . , There are two virtues which are general, 
which require of include all other virtues, and these are magnanimity ani j 
tice, and the praise which Aristotle bestows on each of then is, to say the Least, 


2 
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equal, He praises magnanimity as mch, one can say, as he praises justice, 
Therefore there are two peaks of Aristotle's Zthics, But in the case of magnani- 
mity the relation to the others is not essential, "The magnanimous man is con- 
cerned with his om perfection and with the consciousness of his perfection, The 
just man is essentially related to others, Is this not clear? Good, The total 
Virtue as Aristotle secs it is the same as justice, But the being, as he puts 
it, is not the same, The being is not the Same; namely, the point of vier of “ 
the being is not the same, If you look at it from the point of view of virtue, 
of the perfection of the individual, that's one thing, If you look at it from 
the point of view of society or of the polis, that's another point of vier. And 
the whole problen is concentrated in this brief passage and Aristotle goes into 
this question that the legal virtue prescribes the actions of all the virtues. 
(Inaudibly indicates that he is about to turn to particular justice when inter- 
rupted by a question). 


Q: In what sense is justice perfect virtue without qualification? 


S: No; he coes not say this, He says in 112925, "this justice," universal 
justice, "is perfect virtue, but not simply," ise, not without an addition, 
without a qualification; but complete virtue with a view to’ others, As we state 
it, in ite social’ function, If virtue were the good simply, ise, the perfection 
of the individual, then it is not identical with justice, But if it is under- 
stood in its social function then you can say it is perfect virtue, /Q: Inau- 
dible,/ But Aristotle does not say that, He says only it is, as it were =- 
just Zs in the case of magnanimity, the magnanimous man has all the othe vir- 
tues and yet then magnanimity brings an ornament to the other virtues, Here it 
is not an ornament, but it is said to be social, Does he show his virtue also 
in the political context? If not then he is inferior, 


Q: Is he saying that justice is the only social virtue? It seems that a prob- 
len with moral virtue is what about the other social virtues that he discussed, 


S: No, he says Justice alone among the virtues is thought to be another man's 
good; meaning this: if you are temperate, courageous, and the other virtues; 
that is your own good, You feel better. e . » But justice, at first glance, 
benefits more the others than it benefits you, . . e Here the concern with 
others is in the foreground, The friendly man as friendly man is concerned with 
himself, being as nice as possible, as decent as possible, as good as possible, 
But fron the point of vier of justice you are concerned with the community as a 
whole, That makes the difference, 


Q: Aristotle is speaking here of the law in a universal sense and yet he 
speaks of rightly framed laws, 


Yes, sure, 
Q: And this is something higher? 


S: Naturally. Yes, but who ever believed that Aristotle 
positivist or social conformist? Of course not, I mesh, this 
about that, /G: Inaudible,/ Well, we have seen all these virtu 
the exception of particular justice to which we come now, These virtues. . . 
they are the standard, e e e /appears to have said that these virtues are the 
standard with a view to which the legislator ought to’ teke his bearings./ We 
cone io a passage about it. Let us tum to 1130a, 2l, because we must follow 
the argumente Aristotle is now going to prove that there is a particular jus- 
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tice, not only universal justice which is identical with law abidingness. . + e 
Now let us turn to that Mr. Reinkin, In 1130a2l, "The man ho commits adultery 
for the sake of gain," Well how do they call him today? - (Laughter). 


(Page 263, paragraph four./ Again, suppose two men to commit adultery, 
Gne for profit and gaining by the act, the other from desire, and having 
to paye o o o 


S: Yes, the point: he pays in addition; the other gains in addition, You know? 
‘The other gets richer and the other gets poorer, Good, 


O: «o. then the latter would be deemed to be a profligate rather than a 
man Who takes more than his due, while the former would be deemed un- 
just, but not profligate; clearly therefore it is being done for profit 
that makes the action unjust, 


8: Isn't this a sign . . ¿ that it is a particular justice? “Because the law is 
broken by both, but the one, in addition to being a lavoreaker, is a profligate; 
the other is, in addition to being a lawbreaker, an unjust man because he is con- 
cerned with gain, Yes? Go on, 


O: Again, whereas all other unjust acts are invariably ascribed to'some par- 
ticular vice -- for example, adultery is put down to profligacy, deser- 
tion from the ranks to cowardice, assault to anger -- an unjust act by 
which a man has profited is not attributed to any vice except injustice, 

Hence it is manifest that there is another sort of injustice besides 
universal injustice, the former being a part of the latter, Itis called 
by the sane name because its definition falls in the same genus, both 
sorts of injustice being exhibited in a mants relation to others; but 
whereas injustice’ in the particular sense is concerned with honor or 
money or security, or whatever term we may employ to include all these 
things, its motive being the pleasure of gain, injustice in the univer~ 
sal sense is concerned with all the things that are the sphere of virtue, 


S: Yes, Is it clear now why they have the same names, universal justice and 
particular justice? Because both'have to do with the other man, with the others, 
They are both emphatically social, but nevertheless they’ are different. Not all 
acting unjustly is acting greedily, for the sake of gain, and one may act un- 
justly only for the sake of gain as distinguished from the satisfaction of a 
specific desire, For example, if someone kills another man out of anger; to sa- 
tisfy his anger he kills him, Another, a thug, does it for pay, He doesn't sa- 
tisfy his anger by killing him, He is the unjust man in the sense of particular 
justice, "Averroes gives this exemple: a man who does not undertake particulars 
is unjust, i.e, transgresses the law, but is not unjust in the sense of hermin 
other mn, That's the point, The man who takes risks by stinginess is not un 

į just in the second sense because he doesn't take away from another man vhat be- 
longs to him, He is unjust in the first sense because the law in the broadest 
sense wante you to be liberal, generous, and if you are not generous you are in 
this sense a breaker of the lay, But he is not unjust in the second sense, Now 
the imediate sequel is a repetition which emphasizes the fact thet particular 
justice is a part of universal justice, i.e, of universal virtue understood from 
& special point of view, This means all virtues previously mentioned are part 

B universal justice and this is repeated inorder to emphasize that this is the 


problem, ultimately. Now let us turn to b20, 1130b20. 
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Ye have therefore to discuss justice and injustice, and the just and 
unjust, in the particular sense, 

Ve may then set aside that justice which is coextensive with vir- 
tue in general, being the practice of virtue in general towards some- 
one else, It is also clear how we should define what is just and un- 
just in the corresponding senses, For the actions that spring from vir- 
tue in general’ are in the main identical with the actions that are ac- 
cording to law, since the law enjoins conduct, e e « 


TM 


S: You ses'here, by the vay, not all laws direct us to virtue, ‘But generally, 
many of them, the majority of them, The nomos goes beyond virtue, obviously, 
Right end left driving does not as such divect us toward virtue and all the 


technical laws have no direct relation to virtue, There are many things of this 
kind, Yes? 


O! 6 . e conduct displaying the various particular virtues and forbids con- 
duct displaying the various particular vices, Also the regulations laid 
down for the education that fits a man for social life are the rules pro- 
Guctive'of virtue in general, As for the education of the individual 
as such, that makeg a man simply a good man, the question whether this 
is the business oi" political dabei of some other Sciencs)umust be 
determined later: for it would seem that to be a good man is not in 
every case the same thing as to be a good citizen, 


(Mote: With the reversal of the tape at this point, the'dofeot which began on 
page 1 was corrected, In the opinion of the transcriber, the omitted portions on 
the 5$ pages preceding do not contain any remarks crucial to the argument and 
were chiefly omissions of scattered inaudible phrases, However, some of Dre 
Strauss! remarks, above, should be regarded as slight paraphrasing of what he 
said rather than as a perfect verbatim transcript. 


S: Yes, now this is discussed in the third book of the Politics and is one of 
the most important discussions of the Politics. Not all Tavs are concerned with 
virtue, The laws which are toncerned With virtue are those which have to do 
with education toward virtue, above all; the education of the citizen, But the 
education of the citizen is relative to the regime, The education of the citi- 
zen in a democracy differs from the education of a citizen in an oligarchy or 
aristocracy, That's clear, Now since'a good man is not a good -- which he 
doesn't develop here -- a good citizen, say, in a tyranny cannot be a good man 
because a good citizen in a tyranny means a man who is absolutely loyal to the 

; | tyranny and how can a good man be loyal to tyrany? Therefore, the good citizen 

| is relative to the regine, The good man is not relative to any reg On the 


contrary: the good man is the standard for establishing the various ranks of the 
, various regimes, Here you have your answer, The good man, the virtuous: that's 
the standard in the light of which we judge of the regime, This is, by the 
made very beautiful and clearly stated’ in the first book of Plato's Laws, wl 
you might read. So not all laus, then, direct us to virtue ani on the other 
hand the law does not prescribe the actions ofall virtues, ‘Je have seen this 
| before. Law and virtue, politics and morality, are not simply coexiei 
There are lois of loose ends on both sides and by considering these loose ends 
we till see the fundamental difficulty, Will you read the imediate sequel? 


Particular justice on the other hand, and that which is just in the 
sense corresponding to it, is divided into’ two kinds, One kind is exer- 
cised in the distribution of honor, wealth, and the other divisble assets 
of the community, which may be allotted among its members in equal or 
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or unequal shares, The other kind is that which supplies a corrective 
principle in private transactions, 
S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, So particular justice, with which 
alone we vill deal in the sequel, consists of two parts which wo may cilldistritu- 
tive justice and commutative justice. The terms are not so important. Distribu- 
tive justice means especially the distribution of honors and ruling offices in 
jwhich case it is essential to consider both the things distributed, honors and 
|[ offices, and the men, And so you kave at least four items in every act of dis- 
|| tributive just: inimum two things and minimm tro men to whom they are dis- 
|| tributed, “It is proportionate justice, As thing "a" is to man "A," thing "b" 
||is to man "B." Let us say that's a dog catcher, president; the man who is to be 
|| the dog catcher"zust be a different man than the man who is to be president. Ob- 
|viously; I mean, otherwise you could say anyone could be dog catcher and anyone 
could be president which is excluded by the notion of distributive justice, Dis- 
iributive justice is the justice which gives unequal things to unequal people 
nd this is the true equality in this field, But there is also a sphere in which 
eE equality is just and this is what we can call commtative justice, But 
commutative justice, as Aristotle understands it, includes lso penal justice. 
||Thatts a minor difficulty. I mean, commtative justice, well, is of course pri- 
marily that in exchange; in selling and buying and so on, There there should be 
equality of merchandise, "alpha," and the value paid for it -- let us say an 
Saleph (because I have used already the Latin), This is the equality, simple 
equality. But the same is true of punishments, If someone beats you unjustly 
he should be punished with another beating, Now this leads to certain difficul- 
ties because some things cannot be returned in kind, You cannot punish a man 
who committed high treason by committing high treason against him; and sone 
other cases. You know, the simple jus doesn't work, as ^ristotle 
states in a special satire, Let us see here in the immediate sequel the exam- 
ples. 


0: This corrective justice again has two sub-divisions, corresponding to the 
two classes of private transactions, those which are voluntary ard those 
which are involuntary. Examples of voluntary transactions are selling, 
buying, lending at interest, pledging, lending without interest, deposit- 

zi ing, letting for hire; these transactions being termed voluntary because 
‘they are voluntarily entered upon, Of involuntary transactions some 
are furtive, for instance, theft, adultery, poisoning, procuring, entice- 
nent of slaves, assassination, false witness; others are violent, for 
instance, assault, imprisonment, murder, robbery with violence, maiming, 
abusive language, contuaelious treatment, A 


wS: Yes. Ifyou count you will see that Aristotle emmerates in each case 

" seven -- this mmber seven which plays such a great role -- and in the center of 
the whole thing is procuring, Now does this remind you of something? Who wes a 
habitual procurer? 


O: Socrates. 


S: Socrates, Well, in a somewhat different sense, but still he called it pro- 
curing in the Theatatus. Good, Now then he describes first in the sequel” 
tributive justice and here the key point which we have to consider is this, in 
this section al0 to bh: that he gives here an exemple -- I think that is in 
this section, 


TS [Begins to read at 113122]. 
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S: No, ve cannot read that, unfortunately, ‘here is a kind of justice where 
į} consideration of the persons is a requirement of justice and there is a kind of 
justice where consideration of the persons is unjust, Does it make sense? 
That's what Aristotle means, I mean, someone has killed another nan, To consi- 
[l der whether the killer is rich or poor is unjust, but if the office is that of a 
treasurer it is very important to know how his own family is e This is 
the simple observation from which Aristotle starts. Now let us read 1131032 be- 
cause we cannot cover the whole ground, That is in therext chapter: "the just in 
exchanges e e e" Yes? 
O: But the just in private transactions, although it is the equal in a 
sense (and the unjust the unequal), is not the equal according to geo= 
„215 metrical but according to arithmetical proportion, For it makes no 
difference whether a good man has defrauded a bad man or a bad one a good 
one, nor whether it is a good or a bad man that has committed adultery. . . e 


8: * Yes; now let us stop here, Is it not strange that tho good man, the gentle- 
man, can commit crimes? You remember, we read in the end of Book IV when he dis- 
cussed the sense of shame -- he said that the good man will never commit anything 
of which'he is ashamed, Now we know, of course, if mitigating circunstanoes == 
you know, he is seduced by a singularly seductive woman so it would be almost be- 
yond a man's power to resist her, But still, would he not have to be ashamed if 
this becomes a matter of public knowledge! That's a strange question, Yese 


Q: Isn't the question of voluntary and involuntary implicit here though? 


S: Yes, but this is'a long question, One must reise this question: think of 
jpresent day penal law, which considers the persons very mch, much more than it 
[was done in the olden times, Perhaps the gentleman should be punished more se- 
|verely if he succumbs to such a thing than’ some non-gentleman; or perhaps less 
| severely because if even he, if such a man, fell on such'an occasion then the 
temptation must have been alnost super-human, But still, both are legitimate 
considerations so that is not easy to understand: why’ the person should not have 
to be considered, The whole question of penal law is, of course, hore in but it 
is not fully developed, Plato, in the Laws, is much more specific about it and 
Plato shows the difficulty very neatly In the following terms, It cannot be the 
isolated act, the'isolated act of murder or theft or whatever it may be, because 
== well, you know, there are circumstances which are extenuating and may be ex- 
tremely extenuating, Now Plato states as a very general principle, is he corri~ 
gible or incorrigible, Someone commits a crime and then he goes to a rehabili- 
tation center, whatever the crime was, Now in that center it may prove to be 
that the man wes already completely rehabilitated in the moment he enters it. He 
committed a murder or a homicide and he will never commit it again, Not that he 
says it: that wouldn't be sufficient, But the student of his soul sees: this 
wes such a lesson to him that he will never do it, And then there is a petty 
thief of whom one is absolutely sure that ho will do the same thing again and 
again and again, Now Plato has this rule: the incorrigible ones must be exter- 
minated regardless of the magnitude of the crime and the corrigible ones are to 
be rehabilitated and this may take, so to say, five mimutes in the case of a gi- 
ven murderer, This is the beautiful statement of the problem because then the 
question: why do we think that's so unjust, to execute the petty thief who will 
be a petty thief as long as he will be able to steal, and the murderer who will 
never do it again may be executed? That is that? To what extent is 
tion of the severity of the damage done to others a true consi 
tice? It's a grave question, Is it not at least as important to con: 
| corrupt he is in himself? Io the severity of the damage necessarily 
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tion to the corruption of the soul? That's a great question and the whole diffi 
culty of penal justice is involved in this, Aristotle does not develop this 
heres 


Qo: Later in Book V it could be said that ho covers this. . . » /Tnaudibly 
cites the section he means./ po 


S: Yes, but still I think even we today would not regard an act of homicide as 
simply excusable, I mean, if he killed a man in anger he will be punished, Will 
he not? 

Qo: Oh yes; I was just thinking of how Aristotle would deal with it, 


Qg: Isn't what you are saying now about commutative justice that we would take 
ide person into consideration, his character and his stature and so forth? 


S: Yes. Yes. 
Q4: Well, then, in what sense did you mean it when you said that in commutative 


jüstice the simple equality is the true equality and that to consider the per- 
sons vould be unjust? 


S: This is what Aristotle says, to begin with, We have read the statement, It 
is irrelevant whether the murderer was a gentleman or a non-gentlenan, He mur- 
derede This and this is the punishment for murder, He will be given it, 


In other words, is he arguing dialectically here? 


No, no, no, No, I mean, well, of course it is not a complete statement, 
totle has a long section on equity later on in the second part and especial- 
ly in the Rhetoric. You know this, But in a very rough way =- you see that is 
the point == what Aristotle has in mind is, to begin with, a very crude but in- 
portant distinction; There are cases in which it is just to give to all nen, 
whoever they may be, the same, and any distinction between persons is unjust. 
And then there are cases in which to give the same to everyone is unjust, This 
simple fundamental thing is clear, Isn't it? 


Qj: Yes, iis very clear, I sees 


S: Yos, but the difficulty I believe’we have is that penal justice is then 
treated under the heading, so to speak, of commutative justice, That creates a 
certain difficulty, 


Qs: That was my problem, Commutative justice as a whole does not mean the kind 
of justice in which you disregard people, tut just certain divisions 


S: Yes; I mean, the difficulty, I believe, appears most clearly -- and perhaps 
we read this first -- in the section in the next chapters this is 1132b21, where 
Aristotle discusses another notion of justice, Let us first read that. 


Qg: You meant to say that Plato doesn't put penal justice into this kind of a 
category. 


S: Yes. Yes, of course he makes, naturally, this point -- the fundamental 
distinction is the same, There is a kind of justice which is simply egalitarian 
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and there is a kind of justice which cannot be egalitarian, But in the case of 
penal justice: no, it's different, Will you read that? 


0: The view is also held by some that simple reciprocity is justice, 
This was the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, who defined the just simply 
as "suffering reciprocally with another," 

1 Reciprocity however does not coincide either with distributive or 
with corrective justice (although people mean to identify it with the 
latter when they quote the rule of Rhadamanthys, "An a man suffer even 
that which he did, right justice will be done"), For in many cases re~ 
ciprovity is at variance with justice: for example, if an officer strikes 
a nan, it is wrong for the uan to strike him back; and if a man strikes 
an officer, it is not enough for the officer to strike him, but he ought 
to be punished as well, Again, it makes a great difference whether an 
act vas done with or without the consent of the other party, Dut in the 
interchange of services justice in the form of reciprocity is the bond 
that maintains the association: reciprocity, that is, on the basis of 
proportion, not on the basis of equality, The very existence of the state 
depends on proportionate reciprocity; for men demand that they shall be 

agi sie to requite evil with’evil -- if they cannot, they fool they are 
in the position of slaves, -- and to repay good with good -- failing 
which, no exchange takes place, and it is exchange that binds thom to~ * 
gether, This is why we set up a shrine of the Graces in & public place, 
to remind men to return a kindness; for that is a special characterise 
tic of grace, since it is a duty not only to repay a service done one, 
but another time to take the initiative in doing a service onesclf, 


S: Now let us stop -- see here, Yes, what is the meaning of that? Now to un- 
[ derstand this I propose this consideration: Aristotle subordinates penal justice 
| under commutative justice and, in addition, he distinguishes between commutative 
justice and distributive justice, His view is dianetrically opposed to the 
crude view which understands all justice in the light of punative justice, Now 
of this view we heve’ some traces; for example, in Plato's Gorgias where the tern 
right, dike in Greek, is identified with punishment, Right is punishn 
tough and Darberio view.’ Justice is simple equality of reaction to action, 
not for tat, but for tit, because when you say tit for tat it's obviously s 
thing different, Aristotle says such simple equality is in no caso just, but a 
close approximation to it exists in the justice of exchange as distingi 
from punative justice, In punative justice there is no simple corresp 
treen deed and suffering for one has to consider whether the deed was doni 
ingly or not, as he indicates, Thatts one point, And also an example which I 
used before: one cannot punish high treason with high treason and one can also 
not panish an eye with an eye, literally understood, dus meme à This he 
has in mind, Nor here he speaks of this fact, (he comes here now to this narrow 
er vier), men cannot stand it if they cannot requite evil with ovil, In a way 
they are treated like slaves: they can't give back, And another consideration: 
men cannot live comfortably if they do not requite good with good, They kn 
they must even start with doing good, with a kind of doing good, indeed, thich 
pays: commtative justice, Here he mentions the Graces, charitos in Greek, and 
charis in Greek means both grace and gratitude, It is very interesting that he 
mentions the goddesses of grace in this book on justice, He does not mention 
[the goddess of right, dike, I believe nothing is more characteristic of Aris- 
|totle, of the spirit of the Ethics: that when he discusses justice he mentions 
| the Graces and does not mention the stern goddess of right, That is what I al- 
‘ways felt when I compared him in this unforgivable way to Jane Austin: the 
gracefulness of Aristotle, This is something which is characteristic of the 
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whole book, Think of his treatment of courage where so many things which we re~ 
gerd as essential to courage aro omitted, Now let us read only one more passage: 


in 1133a21, He'develops this at great length: the commtative jus 
pbond of society, the needs of all for the service of the others. It i 


e as the 


markable that he speaks more, more extensively, about commutative justice proper 


than about penal justice and about distributive justice, That's very strange, 


It is also strange too when he speaks about distributive justice there's so 


much emphasis on the mathematical part, He doesn't discuss the various criteria 
of distributive justice, 


Ss 


Yes, well first let us read this: 1133a22, Yes? 


It is to meet this requirement that men have introduced money; money con- 
stitutes in a manner a middle term, for it'is a measure of'all things, 
and so of their superior or inferior value, that is to say, how many 
shoes are equivalent to a house or to a given quantity of food, 


1, this is the problem, Isn't it? I mean, if all were shoomakers or all 


were cultivators of the soil there would be no exchange, no need for exchanges 
The need for exchange presupposes a kind of inequality, diversity: say, the shoo- 
maker and the physician, Only on this basis is exchange possible, on the basis 
of diversity, But the products of the two artisans are of different worth: a 
shoe and a healing from a severe illness or the making of a bed and the building 
of a house, How can there be a relation of justice? That's the question, And 
nor how does he go on? 


0: 


[8: 


As therefore a builder is to a shoemaker, so must such and such a mum- 
ber of shoes be to a house'or to a given quantity of food; for without 
this reciprocal proportion, there can be no exchange and no association; 
and it cannot be secured unless the commodities in question be equal 

in a sense, 


In other words, exchange is obviously necessary but the exchange must be 


| equal, Otherwise the exchange would break down, Is this in need of proof? T 
mean, because if the exchange were not equal the one side would regard itself as 
defrauded, as simply losing, and it would no longer exchange, Yes? 


0: 


5: 


needs the physician and the physician needs the shoes a 
Yese 


O: 


E 


3 q 
top of this page/ the very recondite dct to which Aristotle re: 
explain the mathematical character is money. You know that money is ob 
mmerical, You know, you find invariably muxbers on the bills an 


It is therefore’ necessary that all commodities shall be meas 
by some one standard, as was said before, And this standard 
ality demand, which is what holds everything together. e « e 


ured 
in re- 


Yes, "need" is the better, more literal translation; "need," The six 
d hence the shoemaker 


+s + since if men cease to have wants or if their wants alter, exchange 
will go on no longer, or will be on different lines, But need has cone 
to be conventionally represented by money; this is why money is celled 
nomisma (customary currency), because it does not exist by nature bub 
Ty custom (nomos), and it can be altered and rendered useless 


Yes, Now you see, Mr, Burnham, /the reference is to the 
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is necessary to find a comzon measure for things which are in themselves incon- 
mensurable but become commensurable only with a view to one thing which they 

have in common, They are objects of needs. On this basis: the basis of exchange, 
And therefore whether a payment was just means did he pay the right price and 
this is invariably a kind of number, Even if, as Aristotle points out at the ond 
of the chapter =- when there was not yet money there was still a mmerical rela- 
tion: one house, five beds, for example, They mst have been very poor houses 
and very elegant beds. 


Q: Im not sure that I understand the mechanism that's operating here, Is he 
saying that justice in this sense requires something like what you might call to- 
day a free market mechanism? 


S: Nol That is a very great difficulty; but Aristotle speaks here of what 
came to be called later on'the just price, the just price, The market’ price is 
as such not the just prick, but Aristotle does not develop it, Thomas, in his 
Commentary on the passage, says that the just price is determined by labor end 
expense, I mean, much more labor is needed for building a house and Wich more 
material is needed (expense) than for making a bed, Is it not clear? So there 
is a kind of intrinsic relation between the worth of the things to be exchanged, 
The exchange is just if the just price is paid and the just price is exactly not 
‘the one produced by the market, But Aristotle does not speak explicitly of the 
just price, That's of sone importance, 


Q: That poses the question of the thing you hear about a truck driver and a 
School teacher, There may be more need for a truck driver =- 


S: Yes, because you also have to consider the danger of being murdered on the 
road and the very small danger of being murdered in a classroom, Yes, this has 
also to do with it, 


Q: And yet how would you argue from this, then, that the teacher should get 
nore remuneration than the truck driver? 


S: Yes, vell, they get much less remmeration and I believe one reason is be~ 
cause it is much more dangerous to be a truck driver than to be a teacher, It is 
not universally true, I know, But in most places, I would say, For exazple, I 
have never heard of any assault on a teacher in the University of Chicago in a 
classroom, Outside? That's another story. Well, why does a physician get more 
money than a'shoemaker, ordinarily? I think one has to take into consideration, 
as we all do, -= Aristotle doesn't develop it -- that it requires much more ex- 
pense to become a physician than to become a shoemaker, And therefore this is 
also taken into'consideration, Nov what is so striking in this'section is, in 
the first place, one thing: here, regarding commutative justice, the question 
why it is good is answered by Aristotle, 1t is obviously necessary for any high- 
er society to have exchange; to have division of labor and therefore to have ex- 
change, And exchange is not possible if there is not fair exchange, because 
those who are habitually defrauded vill not produce, So here the question of 
the end and purpose of this particular virtue is mde massively clear, It is 

1 also important that commtative justice does not come fully into its am except 
through money, These are underdeveloped forms, the barter. Money means nomos, 
sonething which is established ty the polis and depends entirely on it, as he” 
has stated, But the difficulty -- and this I think is a subject for 
wish we had Mr, Cropsey here because, as you know, he is not only an economist 
but also a student of the history of economic thought. This was, of course, one 
of the gravest issues and affecting everyday life in every point in the modern 
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turies when modern economics emerged with its rejection of the notion of the 
just price, of an intrinsic just price, and the just price is simply thet thich 
is produced by the market, supply and demand, There is no moral criterion, 
whereas here Aristotle seems to imply it and Thomas Acuinas clearly states it. 
The question can perhaps be stated as follows: how is commtative justice affeo- 
ted by compulsion? We have seen that when people act under compulsion they may 
decently do things which they otherwise may not do; (the exemple of Aristotle: 

e family of a man is'in the hands of a tyrant; is the man obliged to disobey 
the tyrant which means, in practical terms, to be responsible for the torturing 
and killing of his nearest and dearest, a grave question), You know, and the 
question is are there any actions which may not be done under this 
pulsion: this question to which Aristotle does not give an answer, or rather 

only an ambiguous answer. Now for example, the famous case: bad harvests or epi- 
demios -- the need for physicians, If the physicians raise their demands be- 
cause they have to be up the whole day and night and everyone needs them; every- 
ons is willing to pay any price in order to get the physicians, Similarly in 
ihe case of bad harvests and a famine situation where everyone is willing to pay 
any price in order to get the minimum of food he and his family need, And this 
was traditionally regarded as an atrocious act: to exploit such compulsory situ- 
ations, ‘That was underlying this idea of the just price, and therefore the no= 
tion of maximum prices as something to be established by the government and a re- 
quirement of justice, And then the opposite view is, of course, the only safe 
and possible thing is to leave everything to the mechanism of the market. Th: 
the opposite view, I cannot give you a discussion of that because I simply do 
not know enough of it, but'this was a crucial thing in the development of the 
modern economics; you know, that there is a sphere of a self-regulating market 
and morality cannot enter in any way except in this purely accidental thing: 
[sns you can have lans against dilution of food and this Kina of thing, in other 
words preventing fraud. This, of course, is possible but not beyond that. Yes, 
Hiss Huckins? 


Q: Itm sorry but I forgot what you said a little while ago, ‘ould you explain 
again to what extent money can be said to be a measure of artifacts as much as 
„nsara is a measure of natural things? 

S: Well, take the simple thing -- I suppose if you take a pencil it is not 
difficult to know or to find out how much it costs, Let us say ten cents; (I 
haven't bought a pencil in a long time); or five cents. And what would such 
table cost? hat would such a building cost? All things have some pr: 

vary from situation to situation, but in every situation there is a reasonat 
Clarity about the range of the prices for'any kind of object. Now 


‘that all things have become commensurable, all things of this kind, Ari 
minds us of exceptions, For exemple, if you had an 


irloom this is, 
priceless because it has its value for you and for no one else, Therefore, it 
cannot be expressed in monetary terms, But all other things which are in then 
selves equally usable by everybody else have these prices in money, Money is 
this equalizer, What's the difficulty here? 


Q: Can it be said to be a standard for the worth of things? For exam 
they are needed then this is worth, Aristotle also says that nature 
ing in vain, e e . You can turn it around and say that everything that 
necessary, 


S: Thomas, in his commentary, makes a remark, a wise remark, 
mouse is of much greater dignity and in this sense worth then a barrel of gold 
because a mouse is a living being and the gold is inanimate, bui 
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well what the worth of a mouse in value, in monetary terms, is: zero and probably 
loss than zero, So you cannot start from that, The starting point is human need, 
en'don!i need mice, They do need, indirectly and even directly, gold; for exam 
ple, for ornaments, for adorning themselves and further + So we must 
start fron human need and not from any broader consideration which is wholly ir- 
relevant as far as human exchange is concerned, In other words, qua exchangers 
we are not metaphysicians who look at things from the point of view of their rank 
n the order of beings, That's impossible, But we look at then from their value 
with a vier to our needs alone, Yes, of course, you can say the greatest need is 
for air because we cannot live without it for a single day, end air is the least 
expensive thing in the world because there is so much of it, and therefore the 
further consideration is not only need but also scarcity, the other consideration 
which, in the economic doctrine, has developed from the days of Aristotle on and 
certain important modifications in modern times, I mean, what is the precise dif- 
ficulty which you have? 


Q: If you start with need, is money in its best use an intrinsic measure or 
standardir artifacts the way nature is a standard of the natural things? 


S: Yes, this cannot be done, I mean, the most wonderful work of art, if it 
does not find any interested buyers -- you must have heard something about what 
people paid for some now famous paintings, say 50 years ago when these painters 
were still unknown end not yet accepted, You know this kind of thing.’ That has 
nothing to do with the intrinsic worth, Tt has to do with the need or, if you 
want to say, with the demand; and that is, of course, absolutely necessary be= 
cause we are not speaking here about anything except the justice in exchange, I 
mean, the discussions of Marx, for example, in the Kapital: they all are connec- 
ted with this, with the question of what is just, Yor example, what is just in 
the case of wages? Does the laborer get his fair wages? In which way is this to 
be determined, merely by supply and demand? This could conceivably mean if there 
is a great over-supply of workers and you can have them for the bare minimum, the 
lowest subsistence level; this is a fair wage, Or mst it take other things into 
consideration? You know, the great fights regarding social policy in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. ‘The fair price and the fair wage: these are the key concepts 
belonging to commutative justice as Aristotle understands it and Aristotle surely 
did not mean that this is to be established by a simple mechanism, ‘he great 
fight which took place in England around 1640 between the’ Old Regime, Charles I, 
Archbishop Lord, on the one hand, and the Long Parliament, hed very much to do 
with this issue, The parliament was opposed to the constant interference of 
Old Regine of Charles and Archbishop Lord with economics ard the Long Parlianent 
didn't want to have anything of this kind, That was a great issue, This is 


e 


clearly’ and beautifully described in Froudots History of England in the intro~ 
duction, introductory part, ‘This vas the issue, “and Tamey in his Religion and 


the Rise of Capitalism, But, of course, one must not merely assume That Iris- 
XoWle!s view regarding justice in exchange is identical with that of the Chris- 
tian tradition, I mean, that would need'a careful study, Aristotle doesn't say 
about just prices or just wages, of course, I mean, how could there be 
s if there is slavery? No, this we will take up next time, what you 
discussed in your paper at the beginning: that there cannot be justice proper be= 
tween the master and the slave or, for that matter, between the father and the 
children, which doesn't mean, of course, that a master or a father cannot be w 
j Obviously he can, but in a very limited way. If a father takes away money 
ch his child has in a piggy bank he does not rob or steal, “He has a right to 
do it. In the case of a fellow citizen it is theft or robbery, ever the case 
may bee The same applies to the slaves, The slave has no prop f his om, 
Tt doesn't mean that there are no relations, but they are very Limited relations, 
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Iwill explain it next tine, 


Did you say Hume's history? 


S: Froude. No, no, Hume was -- had no questions about economics, but 
Froude -- P-r-o-u-d-e, 


Q4: Who did you say wrote Religion and the Rise of Capitalism? 


S: That's Tamey, Tawney, T-a-w-n-e-y, When he discusses the issue of the 
civil war he speaks of that too, But Froude states it in more detail, this point, 
then Tawney does, Yes? 

Qi 


|: I have a more general question, We were speaking earlier of tho relation 
bótreen moral virtue and the polis and you said that it seems that if there were 
a best regime these two things would be identical, but that it is no accident 
‘that the best regime cannot come about, 


S: Yeb, then we go a bit about Aristotle because Aristotle does never say it 
cannot come abont, All right, Yes, for clarity!s sake, Well, if it cannot be 
then, of course, universal justice will inevitably occupy a lower rank because 
universal justice will then obey’ very imperfect laws end this is something much 
lower than, as Aristotle puts it, to be a law unto oneself in the right manner. 
To follow the law of reason: let us put it this way -- would then be higher than 
to be merely obedient to the imperfect laws of society, ‘ould it nob? 


Qj: Isn't it also important that Aristotle doosn't sey this, In other words, 
are there any grounds on which one could say definitely this is no answer? 


S: What is no answer? 


That the two cannot coincide, do not coincide, It's not accidental that 
they don't coincide; they cannot coincide, 


S: Yes, bat this leads, of course, then, to a depreciation of the polis. 
Doesn't ib? And this, however -~ Aristotle wii? do that toward the end of the 
Ethics, But the point is this is a very grave thing, to depreciate the polis, 
and Aristotle therefore waits with it, so to speak, until the last monent, It is 
good for us to act on the premise that the polis can be good because all improve- 
ments, all political interest, is based on thate 


Qj: Yes, but doesn't it go beyond depreciating the polis since our chance to 
gain any sort of insight into moral virtue depends on the polis? 


8: In order to understand the classics one must always contrast then with the 
modern solutions, ‘The modern solutions are much more simple, theoretically, and 
simply say that political society has no other function but to guarantee, say, 
peace (Hobbes! view), self-preservation, or in the highest case =~ not in the 
highest case, only enlarged -- comfortable sclf-preservation, nd all concern 
with the morality of the citizens’ is none of the state's business, That is the 
modern solution, But you can see, this also leads to very great difficulties, 
this simple solution, because you cannot have any civil society which is worth 
being called a civil society in which you do not have some of the virtues, sure- 
Xy, in which you do not have a considerable degree of public spiritedness gener- 
ally. So the virtues come in willy nilly and then you are confronted with the 
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question, should you regard the virtues only as means in the service of confori- 
able self-preservation or is this not an injustice done to the virtues, to look 
at then only from this point of view? This is the point and if you take this in- 
to consideration you see that Plato and Aristotle's position was broader, more 
encompassing, than the modern vier is. You knomthat there are so mary difficul- 
ties and loose ends ard what have you in Aristotle's teaching is undeniable, but 
the justification for that is exactly the breadth of the consideration, Aris- 
totle gives the polis the greatest chance to be a perfect human society. “He is 
aware of the practical impossibility of its being a perfect human society, but it 

, Till never be as good as it can be if the maximm of what‘it, as it were, tends 
to be or wishes to be is not clearly visualized, That is, I think, the justifi- 

/ cation, lr. McAtee, 


Qg: To return to the question which you took up at the beginning: the way in 
which virtue reproduces itself as both the end and the form, Do I state it cor- 
rectly? 


S: No, well, I didn't say it reproduces itself, but the form is the end, Yes, 
In other words, this is also’ something easy to understand, To raise the ques- 
tion, why should I be decent, is already being indecent, Therefore, from this 
point of view it is very easy to say that you cannot raise the question, That is 
a strong point in Kant‘s position; Kant, who made this, I believe, clearer than 
, ary other man, It was, indeed, easy for Kant, you can say, to do it because the 
competitor of moral virtue was from the very beginning theoretical perfection, - 
By destroying the possibility of theoretical perfection, by allegedly proving the 
impossibility of speculative metaphysics, Kant destroyed the competitor of moral 
J- virtue, Is this not clear? I mean, is this point clear: that, to use a simple 
term, if metaphysics is impossible, if knowledge of the thing in itself, as Kant 
puts it, is impossible, if knowledge of the soul as it is in itself is impos- 
sible, then theoretical knowledge can have only a very low rank, It can only be 
| knowledge of the phenomena, as Kant puts it, and then oral virtue necessarily 
is higher in rank than theoretical perfection, 


Qj: I tried to answer this on the basis, though, not of the theoretical virtues 
Tut just of the moral’ virtues and the total thing I came up'with was this: that 
I thought about a man, a very decent man, a magnanimous man, who, for example, 
was walking around in the court yard and then very young men see hin and they 
admire his dignity and the way that he is and they somehow imitate him, his looks 
and somehow his virtue -- 


S: Yes, but if it were his intention to act as a model then he would not =- 
Inaudible,7 No, then we see the great absurdity that the virtue of every- 
‘One is to serve as a guide for the virtue of everybody else. So everyone is 
there for somebody else and no one is there for himself, This leads to absurdi- 
ties, 


Q5: No, but I mean, isn't it true that the fact that he is virtuous is at the 
same time for himself and that it is -- and this makes it worthy of being imita~ 
ted? 


S: Yes, sure, All right, but if you develop that it will come back to the 
sane problem -- 


Qe: In other words, is there any eros involved? 
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S: Well, that is not an Aristotelian question, It's difficult enough to under- 
stand Aristotle as he is, Let us not bring in something of which he hasn't spok- 
en, But what you say amounts to this: is not magnanimity, then, because it is 
concerned with the perfection of the individnal as such inferior to justice as 
universal justice? Of course it is inferior, as Aristotle says, But then the 
difficulty arises: this universal justice is part of the social order, It pre- 
supposes the social order, It presupposes the laws, The dignity of universal 
justice depends on the quality of the laws which it obeys, and then you get into 
the whole difficulty into which you do not get in the case of a magnanimous man 
because a magnanimous man is guided by the law in himself and not by the civil 
law, except accidentally, If there is an aristei politea, a best regime, if it 
is in existence, then of course the status of justice is definitely higher than 
that of magnaninity, But if civil society is always imperfect, if it is never 
the aristei politea, then the status of the individuals rises accordingly, Is it 
not Clear? And simply speaking one can state Aristotle's view as follows: I have 

Pe|seen a mmber of excellent men, Plato, for example, and some others; I have not 

if seen many excellent cities, As a matter of fact, I haven't seen a single excel- 
lent city, Now this can be an accident: it was so hitherto but in the future it " 
might come, Aristotle, I think, shows you, when you study the Politics carefully, 
that it is not an accident, that the problen which the city has to Tulf4ll is of 
such a complexity that the chances of its being excellent are extremely smalle 
This doesn't mean that there is not an important difference between a less imper- 
fect and a most imperfect polis, ‘That's terribly important. But still, the de- 
cisive question: is the level which the individual can reach not higher than the 
level which a society can reach? And I believe the answer is, both of Plato ard 
Aristotle, the individual can reach a higher rank and therefore the rank of mag- 
naninity will be higher than that of universal justice; because universal justice 
is that highest thing only in the case if the laws are all wise and this requires 
that'the legislator, the sovereign, is wise, and this is not to be expected, I 
mean, relative wisdom, yes, but nothing more than that; not simple wisdom, 


Qe: Something that only occurred to me when you read it that I wanted to ask you 
about is the temples of the graces, He says that we establish these statues be- 
cause we want to show that one should return kindness, That is, equanimity of a 
kind. 


S: Equanimity? Oh no, Equanimity means to have an equal mind whether the go- 
ing is good or the going is bad, 


: I stated it badly. My point vas simply this: that if we should return kind- 
sses what do we do in the case of unkindnesses? 


S: Yes, Aristotle says so: most people say hit back, But Aristotle says much 
less about hitting back than about giving back because he is a nice man, because 
he likes the graces. 


Qy: Isn't this simply a special case of the old story, helping friends ard harm- 
ig enemies? 

S: Sure, but with the emphasis on helping friends and deemphasis on hurting 
enemies. 

Qg: So if is definitely a political virtue, 


L S: Well, in a way all virtues are political, In a way: because man is a social 
dr intu, but there is still the difference whether the concern is primarily with 
the polis or primarily with the perfection of the individual, 
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+ © + . Now you thought almost constantly of Plato's Republic and in one respect 
that is very good because surely Aristotle kner it ard has pondered over it, bub 
on the other hand it is very hard to find direct connections between the particu- 
lar teachings of the fifth book and those of the Republic, “The most striking 
difference vould seen to be, as you stated at the beginning, that the key ques- 
tion in the Republic is, is justice good, Now you said that contrary to appear- 
ance Aristotle does take up this question, And where? 


0: Well, I said that contrary to appearance he does take up the question of the 
nature of justice, 
S: Yes, sure, Yes, but what about this question, is justice good, vhich, of 
course, cannot be answered if you do not know what justice is, 


O: Well, that I felt he has to take up or at least in talking about justice he 
has shom that there are difficulties. 


S: Yes, but can one not say that in the dark section of the fifth book he cones 
very close to taking up the question of whether justice is good, in the last page 
of it? 


O: (As to whether Dr. Strauss means at the point where Aristotle discusses sui 
cides) 

S: Inthe last chapter, Yes, in this connection: when he discusses suicide, 
Then he says, is doing injustice worse than suffering injustice or vice versa, 
That is the way in which Plato talks about justice, 


I didn't quite understand what you meant by saying that Aristotle might have 
seid that Thomas Aquinas, if he erred, erred harmlessly, That do you mean by 
that? 


O: Well, I felt that you could use the doctrine of the moral virtues agai 
that the right would be the mean, There would be two ways of making mistakes. 

You could misinterpret Aristotle!s teaching the way Thomas did, which would not 
create ary harm, But on the other hand, by coming to sone doctrine where any- 
thing goes =- 


S: Yes, sure, That one can surely say, I mean, very generally stated, both 
are on the side of the angels, That I believe is true, 


You made another point, if I undefstood you correctly, that pi 
tice is naturel justice, naturel right, and universal justice is not natural 
Tight, 


O: It would encompass it but it could also be more, 


last 


S: Yes, there is something to that, We will take it up. 
I vould like to take up is this: justice is not a mean as the other virtues are 
neans, This was a subject on which you dwelt for quite some time, How did you 
interpret it? You tried to solve this question by linking it up ihe ques- 
tion of eros. This I didn't understand, 
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O: Well, Z neen, it shows that a'man cannot be treated unjustly because we must 
extend our definition, must we not, and say no one acts contrary to his wish, 
Then later on the translation uses the same word; wish, to say the incontinent 
man might do things against his wish, Therefore, there I interpret "wish" as 
neaning his idea of the good and “contrary to his wish! I interpret as being de= 
sire, want, No one suffers injustice unless he wants to. è a e 


S: I believe the context is somewhat different, Let us see when we come to 
that. But let us take this undeniable fact: that Aristotle does not admit that 
justice is a virtue between two vices whereas all other virtues are between ro 
vices, This is a difficult assertion, Now what is justice, very generally sta- 
ted? And let us speak of particular justice, Now what does it mean? A man who 
does not vant more than he deserves, more of goods and less of evils, And the 
nan who wants less of the evils and more of the goods is what? 


O: He is unjust, 


S: And what about the man who wants to have less of the goods and more of the 
evils? 

O: He doesn't exist, 

S: Is this so certain? There is a real question here, Let us say the just man 
is the one who insists on his rights, Tho unjust man wants to have more than is 


his rights; and could there not be an excess, the man who does not insist on his 
rights at all or to a very mild degree? 


O: Sure, 

S: Yes, Who? There are two forms, at least, of it, 

Os Well, the fellow who doesn't know any betters 

S: Let us call him with a colloquial expression, the sucker, This is one vay, 
This is one faulty extreme, which is not meant by Aristotle, But then there is 
something more noble than the sucker who also wouldn't insist on his rights. 

Ot Socrates. 

S: Yese Aman who is not sufficiently concerned with wealth, honors, and the 
other goods which are exposed to other men, That could also be, That cannot be 
a vice, surely, and perhaps this is a question which one would have to consider 
because obviously justice presupposes‘ that one attaches great value to those 
goods with which justice is concerned, the goods which are subject to interfer- 
ence by others, 


O: Aristotle did mention that case when he says some men do seem to take less 
willingly but he says they really get more of another good, 


S: Well, does Socrates not get more of another good? 


Yes, he does, Therefore he is covereds 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, but still it would not fall under justice proper because 
he does not enter the arena, Yes? 
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Q: -Yes, I would agree that what Socrates does one would not consider to be a 
vice, but in sone circumstances one might consider this sucker type. Take a 
Negro in the South tho doesn't want to vote, 


S: No, that would not be the sucker, The sucker vould: be a man =- because /Te- 
curs to the Negro/ he simply would be unaware of what is involved, you know, and 
is too stupid -- but someone who knows quite well what it is about and simply 
says it is not worth the effort; there are higher things, Well, I believe what 
you wanted to say, Hw, Boyan, is this: he has to consider the others and he would 
bea man lacking public spiritedness, In other words, he would not merely defend 
his omn rights, This can always look a bit petty: the concern with one's om 
rights, But if by standing up for one's own rights one stands up for what is 
simply right then it is different, Do you see? In other words, the sucker is 
one possibility, The other man, tho is above the sphere, could be said to lack 
public spiritedness, That you should say from your point of vier which is very 
well kno n to ne, lr, Reinkin, 


Qi I wanted to draw the distinction which might straighten out tho matter of 
the excess corresponding to justice, The amount of things which Socrates takes 
can be measured as vhat he takes from exchanges of goods; that is, things which 
would be good for Socrates and good for Protagoras. And justice has to do with 
taking your fair share with respect to how much money per head, But there could 
be a vice of pusilanimity: not taking enough of the things that are good for you 
as you, 

S: Yes; if it is pusilanimity then it is surely a vice, but if it is not pusi- 
lanimity, if it is due to a sober consideration that these are not things suffi- 
ciently worth it, 


| Qo: I wes trying to show the parallel between magnanimity and justice, Magnani~ 
| mity is taking what you are entitled to of the particular goods suitable to you 

| as you and justice is taking what you are entitled to of the world's things, 

| À 


S: Yes, but we have seen that there is a subtle shift in the magnanimous man 
|| from the man who demands these honors which he truly deserves to the man who is 
|| not concerned with honors because he mows his worth above all. You renem 
| the transition from Alcibiades to Socrates which takes place in the magnanimous 

man, There is a kind of magnanimity possible which does not claim these honors 

although, so to say; objectively knowing that he would deserve them; like Socra- 
tes, who says, well, you want to show me what I deserve; all right, give me the 
greatest honor which the city can give: give me that free feeding (whatever the 
proper expression) in the Prytaneum, But Socrates was never seriously concerned 
with having the greatest honor thich the city of Athens could give, He only 
says if you want to do something to honor or punish me to'give me what I deserve 
only the highest honor which you can give would be proper, for your sake. Soo- 
rates didn't want it, He only said, as it were, you want to act according to 
your notion of justice: please, Socrates didn't want to have i Socrates had 
enough food'which he liked without this formal honor by the city. ir, Weissber~ 
ger. Oh no, I'm sorry, Mr, Wenger. 


the who 

This might be moving a little bit shead, I wonder if/man/does not demand 
nis due even though worthy of highest honors would be equivalent to the man of 
divine virtue mentioned in Book VII? 


S: Let us wait until we come there, e Hr. Hohtes, 
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Q,: This question of justice: that there is an extrene of injustice but not the 
opposite, which you may call the lack of justice, I think of a clear example 
which I think is close to the thing that Aristotle has in mind, “Take the example 
of someone who is not intentionally just for the sake of justice, but someone who 
is in love, 

S: Why is here justice involved? Do you mean friendship? Well, no, let us 
then wait until we cone to friendship, to the book on friendship, Goods 


Now first I would like tobegin with this general remark, This section con- 
tains Aristotle's utterance on natural right, the sole utterance, because what he 
says about the subject in the Rhetoric is not Aristotle's doctrine of natural 
right but is the doctrine of how natural right is to be used in forensic rhetoric: 
interestingly enough, in forensic rhetoric, not in deliberative rhetoric. That's 
interesting, So when the question is war and peace or even legislation, deliber- 
ative rhetoric, the natural right does not enter, In forensic rhetoric it does. 
That is important. The Aristotelian teaching regarding natural right we have in 
this single page of the Ethics or in that single page of the Magna Moralia if the 
Magna are Aristotle's work, Mr, Butterworth. 


Q,: Just one question before we start, I didn't catch the other extreme when 
yeu were talking about the sucker and the small souled mane 

S: Now That!s the same, I mean, the Socrates looks, in a way, like the suck" 
er, He gets less and he gets always less; (beginning of the eighth book of the 
Republic where this is described in a very impressive scene, how the best regime 
decays.) Yos, but now I must really go on, 


ye That is the other half of this? If there's a defect is there an excess? 


S: Yes, this is my question, There is an obvious excess, or defect rather, 
The excess is injustice, There's one obvious defect; that's the sucker who 
doesn't know what he is doing, But the interesting defect is that of Socrates 
because that cannot possibly be called a vice, Now let us now turn to a coherent 
discussion and there will be no interruption for some time, 


Well, this section on natural right, as I said, is ono page and it is very 
difficult to understand and considering the enormous importance of the subject 
that's very strange, But this difficulty is not limited to the section on natur- 
al right. The whole second half of Book V is the most difficult section of tho 
Ethics hitherto, I mean, we have had quite a few individual passages which were 
‘ECTiidult but on the whole the structure and the plan was lucide In this second 
half the plan becomes very obscure, Now the first half, we can say, ends at 
Tisha, ly to 16. "Regarding justice and injustice, what the nature of each is, 
this may suffice, Also regarding the just and unjust in general." So we know 
now what justice is and what the just is and the opposites. 


Now what subjects does he take up thereafter? Or rather, what are the main 
points which we mst keep in mind for the rest? We have understood one th 
universal justice is the highest virtue, Universal justice means lew abidingness, 
It is the highest virtue and it is based on the equation of the just and the le~ 
gal, but the just and the legal are not simply equal, The just is only the legal 
in à way, Then we have learned about particular justice, commutative ard distri- 
tutive justice, Now the very distinction between particular justice end univer- 
sal justice implies that particular justice is not legal, which doesn't mean‘it!s 
illegal, It is natural. I mean, the relations of distributions -~ you know, 
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these famous proportions — these are intrinsically right relations and not de= 
pendent on law, This we mst keep in mind, The clearest case of particular jus- 
tice we had was that of exchange, of peaceful and voluntary exchange, this dis- 
cussion where the purpose and usefulness of particular justice became perfectly 
clear, Men cannot live well if they do not exchange goods and services and men’ 
Won't do that if there is not some fairness in the exchange, Now this, however, 
we mst not forget: this kind of justice, the justice of exchange, while being 
very important, of course, is not something very high, Wo great subtlety is re~ 
quired for being just in this sense, Is this clear? I mean, to be an honest 
drug store man: that is not something terrifically difficult, It's much less dif- 
ficult than to be brave on the battlefield, In extreme situations it may even be 
difficult -- that's true -- but only in extreme situations, Now what is the Pla- 
tonic parallel to this kind of justice, the justice of exchange, of mere exchange 
of goods’ and services and nothing.else added to it? Where is it discussed in the 
Republic, in Mr, Dry's source? 


O: Book II, 

S: Book II, But that's too general because there is so much in Book II, 

Ot In the first city? 

S: Yes, How is that first city called? 

Ot The city of pigs. 

S: The city of pigs. It is also called the true city; the true city: that is 
usually forgotten, City of pigs is said by Glaukon, The true city is said by 
Socrates. Now Socrates can be presumed to have been more competent than Glaukon 
was, especially since Olaukon makes a gross blunder: the city of pigs is in faot 


a city without pigs. Pigs come in only with the corruption of the city of pigs. 
So that's quite interesting, Qood, 


Now the other’ point we mentioned already before: that there is only one vice 
opposed to" justice, not tmo, Now when we turn to this second half which begins 
in 113217, that is the key point here? Now the key point is one may act unjust- 
ly without being unjust. Well, let us read that. 


0: But seeing that a man nay commit injustice without actually being 

unjust, what is it that distinguishes those unjust acts the comission 

of which renders a man actually unjust under one of the various forns 

of injustice, for example, a thief or an adulterer or a brigend? Or 

shall we rather say that the distinction does not lie in the quality of 

the act? For a man may have intercourse with a woman knowing who she 

is, yet not from the motive of deliberate choice, but under the influ- 

ence of passion; in such a case, though he has committed injustice, he 

is not en unjust man: for instance, he is not a thief, though guilty 

of theft, not an adulterer, though he has committed adultery, end so 

forth, 
S: Yes, You see, that's an extraordinary assertion: where’ to draw the line. 
How often does he have to steal in order to be a thief? Yes, you see, and this 
is probably very hard: to answer this question in quantitative terms, ‘The dis- 
tinction between the just and the unjust man is obscured, but on the other hand 
it is undeniable that, say, a single unjust act does not make'a man a simply un- 
just man, This is a crucial point, Now this doing injustice, the single unjust 
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Jac or the muior of single unjust acts, rather then injustice, is the overall 
theme of the second half of the fifth book, That this means is for the time be- 
ing not very clear, But Aristotle seems to drop that immediately, after a 
strange reference to one particular kind of justice which has been discussed in 
the first half: namely, the relation of the just to the antipeponthos, How is 
this translated? E pee acai! 
l o: Reciprocity. 
8: Reciprocity, What this means is completely unclear for the time being. Let 
us leave this difficulty open, What does he then say? Then he makes a very em= 
phatic sentence, "But it must not escape us that what we seek is both the simply 
just and the political just," Wow it is intelligible to say the simply just’ and 
the politically just are the same, That's the way in mhich it is understood, for 
example, ty Thomas Aquinas and, I believe, also by all modern commentators, as 
far as I could see, But Itm not so certain because he says "both," Maybe there 
is a distinction between the simply just and the politically just, but this we 
can leave open for the time being, and surely he will speak in the sequel of the 
political just, Now the political just is that justice which obtains among free 
and equal men, men vho are independent of each other, fellow citizens, So what 
obtains within the family, say between the master and the slave or the father and 
the children, is sub-political because they are'not independent, There cannot be 
any possibility of stealing, for example, Well; the child may steal from the fa- 
ther but the father cannot steal from the child, and similar considerations apply 
to master and slave, So, in other words, that is a rather undeveloped form of 
justice, Many things which are relevant among fellow citizens are irrelevant in 
this relation and therefore one can say full crown justice exists only among 
people who are independent of each other but live together in the same polis, Now 
there was some difficulty which you had, 


Q: No, I just wondered if maybe this distinction wes what was meant by justice 
without qualification, If political justice is the full grown justice, we consi- 
der just that and not the other parts. 
S: Wo, no, It could be -- very simply, what I suspect is here implied is this 
=- is a society of free and equals and this can be a democracy or’ ary other form 
of republican government, let us say, but what'if actual kingship, as Aristotle 
says somewhere, is the best regime =- you know, superior to ite Now then, of 
course, this would be not political justice as defined but another one and that 
might be the simply just; say, the absolutely superior king ruling like a fe: 
his society, That might be higher,” Nar that may sean funry but I'm sorry, Aris- 
totle says repeatedly that kingship, the right kind of kingship, is the best re- 
gime in the Ethics and in the Politics, But it would only unnecessarily obscure 
the issue, Let us forget about this subtlety, about what might be the differ- 
ence between political justice and absolute justice, and let us concentrate on 
political justice. To repeat, Zor all practical purposes the highest form of 
justice is that obtaining among independent men living together as members of c: 
Vil society. Obviously there are many more relations of justice among fellar 
tizens than among people who are not fellow citizens, Obviously. th: 
mg togeth: 
in a battle, even in war, where they are all united, Now it is in this context 
that Aristotle takes up the question of natural'right, Let us turn, then, to 
this passage: 113lb10. "Of the political right, one pert is natural, the other 
part is legal, and’natural is that which has everyshere the same force," vhich 
obtains everyrhere, "and nob by virtue of having been voted or nob, but legal is 
that where, to begin with, it doesn't make any difference how you settle it out 


of any question of election to office, this whole sphere; or fight: 
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once they have established it, it does make a difference," For example, right 
and left driving: that is in itself utterly irrelevant ut once it is settled as 
a law it does make a difference, You go to jail when you do the wrong thing. 
Good, This distinction is perfectly clear; isn't it? A kind of justice which 
depends on human’ arrangements and a kind of justice which does not depend on hu- 
man arrangements, which is intrinsically right’ -- intrinsically right or ectrin- 
sically right, This is perfectly intelligible, I believe, If not, I would like 
to hear that, I mean, take the extreme case of left driving and right driving 
contrasted with such a simple rule like first come, first served, Good, Yes? 


Q: What does that mean? It's intrinsically right with the emphasis on right, 


S: All right; it is always good when one raises such questions to think of ne- 
gative cases where it is massively clear, Think of a law which would say every- 
one whose family name begins with the letters "A" to "O" does nob have to pay 
taxes, Everyone would say that is an unfair law because tho beginning of the fa- 
nily name has no possible relation to the requirements of civil society; and, in 
addition, it is so complicated, You would have to have a rider: no fanily names 
can henceforth be changed, because there would be a big flight of all the Browns 
and so on to other things, But the key point is what Aristotle says is in itself 
clear, but no examples. Nor he gives two examples of merely legal right: that 
one should ransom people for one mina (which is some Greek coin) and that one 
should sacrifice a goat but not two sheep, Good, Everyone would agree that this 
is not intrinsically wrong. To ransom thon for half a mina or for two minae 
wouldn't make any difference and also it would not make any difference whether 
you sacrifice two sheep or a single goat or one sheep and two goats and so on and 
So on, At least from the point of view of natural reason it wouldn't make ary 
difference, But still, these are examples of legal right, But what of natural 
right? I believe what we have to do is to generalize from that, To ransom a 
prisoner for this and this amount: that is legal, But what about the duty to 
ranson prisoners? Or more generally stated, is it not right that the polis con- 
pensates the members who have suffered in the service of the polis more than 
others? Is it not fair that they be compensated by the polis? And I think ev= 
eryone would say yes. If you can help it, why should these fellows stay in Korea 
=- wherever it was == for the end of their days as household slaves or working in 
quarries? You know, this kind of thing happened, Is it not the duty of the po- 
lis to compensate then? I'mean, if they were traitors, no. But if they were 
bona fide prisoners of war, sure it!s fair to do that, Or also -- now the second 
‘case: that is more unfamiliar to us but easy to understand from ary earlier point 
of view, There must be sacrifices to the gods; or still more generally, worship 
of the gods is by natural right, How to worship them: this depends on positive 
law, whether of the city or of the Oracle of Delphi it doesn't make any differ- 
ence because that is, of course, also positive law, what the priestess in Delphi 
vould say. Is this clear? And we can enlarge on that and then we arrive at the 
notion: natyral right is that right without which no polis is possible, Yes? 
Good,’ Now let us go on, Yes, and then he gives, then, other exa Fe 
ample, special laws, private laws: to sacrifice to Brasidas, as some cities 
northern Greece did, (Brasidas vas a famous Spartan commander), Thatts, of 
course, clearly not natural right, They might have decided not to wors! 
but only pub up a monument to him or what, It would have been perfectly suf 
cient, And the decrees, Decrees are the individual decisions as distinguished 
from laws; for example, to wage war or on the basis of a l is man will go to 
jail, Yes? 


Qj: This conception of natural right depends on the existence of human bei 
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S: Yes, sure, This was no difficulty for Aristotle because he believed in the 
eternity of the visible universe, and therefore in the eternity of the human spe- 
cies, If there is no eternity then there’arises something like the difficulty 
which you mention, Good, Do you have it, Mr. Reinkin? 


0: Some people think that all rules of justice are merely. . o o 


8: Yes, "rules of justice," is, of course, a word which never occurs: "that all 


just things. + , ." Yes? 


O: > o think that all just things are merely conventional, because whereas 
a law of nature is immtable and has the same validity everywhere, . e e 


S: Yes, "what is by nature right," I mean, law never occurs hero, Yes, "is 

unchangeable and has everywhere the same force," as he had said before, 

O! «s. Same force, as, for instance, a fire burns both here ard in Persia, 
ihe just things are seen to vary, 


S: You see this example: fire burns in Greece as"wellas in Persia because this 
is a natural quality of the fire, But if you look, say, at the inheritance lews 
of Greece and of Persia -- I have never looked at then but I suppose you would 
find quite a few differences, ‘Why? Because it is not natural that inheritance 
should be regulated in this"way or in that way, That depends on the opinion of 
the Greeks, on the one hand, and the Persians, on the other, And the just things 
they see are changed, meaning everywhere, Yes. 


O: ‘That the just things vary is not absolutely true, but only with quelifi- 
cations, “Among the gods indeed it is perhaps not true at ali; but in 
our world, although there is such a thing as natural justice, all the 
just things are variable, But nevertheless there is such a thing as 
natural justice as well as justice not ordained by natures and'iy is 
easy to see which just things, though not absolute, are natural, and 
which are not natural but legal and conventional, both sorts alike 
being variable, The same distinction will hold good, o . e 


S: Yes, now do you see? What is the distinction? I mean, changeable is char~ 
acteristic of both but if the changeable in question owes its justice to nature 
then it is natural, If it owes its nature to human legislation, fiat, then 
it is legal, More simply stated, there are two differences between the natural 
and the legal which are generally adduced, ‘The first is unchangeability and the 
second is dependence on human fiat or not on human fiat, Unchangeability is " 
éroppeá but depending or not depending on human fiat is retained, Good, Yes, 
now the next sentence, 


The same distinction will hold good in all other matters; for instance, 
the right hand is naturally stronger than the left, yet it is possible 
for all men to be born ambidextrous, 


No, to become, 


To become? I thought genesthai vas -= 


S: No, no; genesthai is become, become. Now everyone is born, according to Ar- 
istotle, with some exceptions, right handed in some ways bu’ everyone can becone 
ambidexirous, Now let us stop here, considering only this last example, By 
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nature all men are right handed, or most of them, By human doings all men can be- 
come ambidextrous. Now to be ambidextrous -- I believe that's the premise here 
-- is a better condition than to be only right handed, Plato developed that at 
length; Aristotle I do not remember, Wow ambidexterity is nob natural but super- 
ior to the natural. Now if we apply this to the natural right question then pos~ 
itive right, the right kind of positive right, is superior to natural right, and 
this makes sense in connection with what preceded, Aristotle gave examples of 
legal right and these examples permit us to figure out what he understood by na- 
dural'right: as I said, those things which every polis must do in order to be a 
polis, worshipping the gods, compensating citizens for what they did in the ser- 
vice of the polis and so on, Let us call that the minimum conditions of civil 
society, Natural right describes the, in themselves unchangeable, minimum condi- 
tions, In themselves: I come to that later, Now this view I know from Islamic 
and Jewish interpretations. It does not occur, as far as I know, in the Chris- 
tian tradition except in Harcilius of Padua, Marcilius of Padua!s Defender of 
the Peace has also this view, but he doesn't call it natural right Tor some rea- 
"ons, So this is a possible view, Now the Platonic parallel to that is to be 
found in the first book of the Republic, toward the second half, There are cer= 
tain minimum conditions which every Muman association must fulfill, To some cx- 
tent every human association must be just if it is to last. And now comes the 
horrible example: the thieves, A bunch of thieves cannot last if they do not ex- 
ercise some fairness among themselves in the sharing of the booty and also the 
kind of distributive justice: he who did more, ran greater risks, gets more, and 
especially he who has proved to be the cleverest and bravest must be the ruler, 
Wow this is, of course, in a way very shocking but we have to consider all kinds 
of phenomena to understand it, This is, you can say, the minimum condition of 
ary society, however low, This is natural, You know, this doesn't depend on any 
human establishuent: the nature of the case, the nature of society, requires that, 


Now why is it changeable, nevertheless? Well, because there may be situa- 
tions in which the preservation of this thing may be dotrinental to society, ex- 
trene situations, I think this is in itself a consistent possibility, By the 
way, on a mach nore simple level you find it in the Roman law assertion that na- 
tural right is that which naturo taught all animals and all othor right is posi- 
tive, Now this view does not go so far because this has in mind a human right, a 
right of human society, but it has, of course, a certain kinship with that, lr. 
Berman, 


Q: dre you saying that positive right improves on natural right only in extrene 
conditions? 


S: ‘No, no, From this point of view the positive right would always bo --'I 
mean, not always -- the positive right would be in principle an improvenent, a 
sophistication of the natural right, 


Q: But that improvement only occurs in extreme situations, 


S: No, no, not necessarily, I mean, a civil society is radically distingu: 
from a gang of robbers. Take the clearest case, Now a positive law of a civil 
society, by acting on this difference between civil society and a gang of robbers, 
improves on the natural right, Is this not clear? Or was the sentence too lo 

R' If natural right determines the minimum conditions of social life then everything 
which goes beyond the minimum conditions in the way of improving man is an in- 
provenent of natural right, 


K Q: Does that mean there's no natural right with regard to inheritance Lars? 


ne 


rt 
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S: Yes, well, I mean, there aro really great questions, You know the famous 
fights about primogeniture and equal division of the inheritance, that the young- 
est should inherit, These are three possibilities which arc^well known immediate 
ly, but there are many more, You can also have confiscation, i.c, denial of ine 
heritance as you have in some countries now, at least apart fron a certain amount 
of property. 


Q: Doesn't natural right eliminate that situation? I mean, to the extent that 
inheritance laws depend on the regime and Aristotle says one regime is better 
than another, 


S: Yes, this is what Aristotle says in the sequel, in 113523. "Similarly, the 
not natural but human," say, principles of rights, "are not the same everywhere 
since not even the regimes are the same everywhere," Which kind of inheritance 
lav or maybe no inheritence law at all depends on the regie, as everyone would 
admit, Yes? Good, But then Aristotle goes on: "but nevertheless there is one 
regime alone everywhere according to nature the best," He does not say everywhere 
the justest because it is not everywhere the justest, It is the justest only 
where the conditions are fulfilled, 


Q: (Inaudible. ) 


S: Let me put it this way, The order of the regimes with a view to human vir- 
tue which Aristotle develops in the Politics and in the Ethics: this is not the 

question of natural right now because this is not a question of right, strictly 

understood, This is a question of what is good, I mean, if people establish in 
a given situation an oligarchy or a democracy in a polis this is not necessarily 
a question of right, surely not of natural right. 


Q: It is giving every man his due though, 


S: Yes, but that is controversial, The oligarchs say to give every man his dus 
means to give everyone his due with a view to his wealth and the denocrats say 
giving everyone his due means with a view to the fact that he is a free man, and 
these are surely very conflicting notions of right and Aristotle says they are 
both insufficient, both inadequate, Therefore, when you establish a democracy or 
an oligarchy you choose something inperfect and there is no intrinsic necessity 
io do it, The necessity arises fron the fact that in this particular comunity 
the wealthy people are so strong and so very entrenched in power and have ruled 
to the satisfaction of the poor, Leave that-alone, In another city the s. 
might apply to a democracy, Wow you can say, well, there is one which is intrin- 
sically, simply, just: the rule of the virtuous men, the aristocracy proper. Yes, 
well then we have to go into the question, is it right in the sonse of a duty to 
establish everywhere an aristocracy, Of course not, because in many cases the 
conditions are not fulfilled. Then you come into the whole political problem 
which, to some extent, is avoided here; to sone extent, Rabbi Weisse 


C2: There the conditions could be fulfilled would it be true that the positive 
lars of the best regime would be always the same? 


How could they? How could they? They would, of course, have io be chang: 


8 
Q5: Because of conditions? 


S: Yes, sure, the conditions change, For example, there may be anything? For 
example, inheritence laws, They may have worked up to now reasonably well, but 
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then there is an abundance of heiresses because of many wars where many men fell, 
and this Aristotle discusses in the second book of the Politics when he speaks of 
Sparta, where that happened, Therefore, there was a kind of gynococracy because 
these heiresses had an enormous power, naturally, because they were -- well, I 
don't have to labor that. Good, And therefore in such a situation it might be 
necessary -- you are confronted with the question, should the daughters inherit 
or should not rather sone other regulation be made regarding inheritance, regard- 
ing the possession of these lots with a view to this situation: to have always a 
sufficient supply of soldiers and also of members of the assembly end this kind 
of things any kind of changes of laws, Well, the notion of Plato and Aristotle 
that one should not change laws easily and one should be very cautious in chang- 
ing in no way contradicts the undeniable fact that change of laws is necessary 
from time to time, The laws do not fulfill their function anymore and must be 
changed. Lir, Butterworths 


Q4: In your reply to Mr, Burnham you were saying that whatever goes beyond these 
pasic conditions that are found in naturel right would improve natural right == 


S: Not whatever; it may also be a foolish law which is worse, 


Q4: On what grounds would that decision be made as to whether it were foolish or 
not foolish? 


S: Vell, very simply, taking it very strictly as I stated it: that the minimum 
conditions of society are those which apply even to a gang of robbers. A civ 
society is not a gang of robbers, The "x! which distinguishes a civil society 
from a gang of robbers: let us call that virtue, if you don't mind, ‘Then the 
provement: the laws are the better the more they contribute toward making the oi- 
tizens virtuous, Now one could say even the lowest regime comes closer to this 
highest requirement than the gang of robbers, That is surely the case but not 
enough, I would like to mention one point only in connection with these minimun 
conditions or let me call it the flooring as distinguished from the ceiling 

lz have seen another flooring of Aristotle apart from what I call the mim 


conditions and these are what he said in the section about retribution, the con- 
ditions of peaceful exchange, commitative justice in the narrow sense, which I 
compared to the first city or the city of pigs in the Republic, You see, the 
city of pigs is not the gang of robbers because the gang of robbers lives unju 
ly on others whereas the first city, the true city or the city of pigs, is a just 
society, Therefore this flooring is not identical withthe one I mentioned 
first, This I believe explains, and that is a subtlety, the reference in li3ha, 
2l to 25. That's the only way in which I can understand that =- /changes the ci- 
tation/-- 23 to 2h, Why should he make this reference hero to this question of 
the relation -- how does he translate it? Read it, whoever has it, 


It was previously stated how the reciprocal is related to the just, 


S: Yes, It doesn't make ary sense, this casual reference, if it has not some= 
thing to do with that, That's the best I can think of at least, Mr, Schrock, 


'e the best regime pos- 


Qus Wouldn't it be a compulsion of natural’right to achi. 
pigs just if some- 


sible in the circumstances, In other words, is the city of 
thing better is possible, e . » 


S: Is this an obligation of justice strictly understood? /Tape broke -- 
a sentence or two lost./ But he denies that this can be called justice or^ 
tice in the proper sense of the term, That is a metaphoric use of justice, as 
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he says, which should be kept separate if we try to understand justice as such, 
That's the reason why this question comes up, Not metaphorical: that is always 
what Aristotle has in mind, Let us speak precisely; let us be empirical, ‘That 
is Aristotle's point all the time. Of course Plato agrees, but one cannot call 
this justice, Justice is always what you owe to someone else, including, of 
course, to the polis, but this does not belong to that. So you'see how relevant 
it wase Now how does he go on from here? Let us turn to l135a, the imediate 
sequel, "Of the just and legal things" -- let us disregard the difference be- 
tween natural just and legal just -- "each of that is related like the universal 
io the individual cases," Now that's extremely simple to understand, Isn't it? 
If theft is unjust (that's a universal), this act of theft is an individual to 
be subsumed under it, Good, Yes? 


O: Begins at the wrong place.7 


S: No, before, "For the deeds," the things done, "aro many, but of those each 
is one’ because it is a universal," The acts of theft are inmmerable, but theft 
is one, as is proven by the fact that you call all these acts of theft, Yes? 


0: “There is a difference between that which is unjust and unjust con- 
duct, and between that which is just and just conduct, "Nature or ordin- 
ance pronounces a thing unjust: when that thing is done, it is unjust 
conduct; till it is done, it is only unjust, 


8: It ds not an unjust act, in other words, I mean, theft is in itself unjust, 
let us say, But it is clearly not an unjust act if you have not committed theft, 
Now let us go on to -- in the sequel he makes again clear, in al7, a key point 
for the whole argument: acting unjustly is necessarily a voluntary act, Well, 
we know that already from the second book -= or third book, I mean, if we are 
compelled to act in a certain manner either by ignorance or by compulsion proper 
then we are not responsible for it, The thing itself is bad, is unjust. If you 
are compelled by a tyrant who has your family under control to do something" 
which is forbidden you do a forbidden thing, The thing in itself is unjust, but 
your action is not unjust if the assumption is right that this was a compulsion 
beyond human power, Good, Now in 1135b16 go on, 


O: When then the injury happens contrary to reasonable expectations it is 

a misadventure, 
S: I think that is clear perfectly, To give a simple example: well, you live 
in the country somenhere far from the city, All the menbers of your family are 
in and there is no one coming to you except the postman and the millman in the 
morning and you throw something out of the window and it so happened that at 
this moment someone comes in, which never happens, then it is a misfortune. You 
have not committed a crime, You have not comitted an unjust act, This is 
clear. Yes? 


O: When, though not contrary to reasonable expectation, it is done without 
evil intent, it is a culpable error; for'an error is culpable when the 
cause of one's ignorance lies in oneself, but only a misadventure when 

a the cause lies outside oneself, When an injury is done knowingly but 

o not deliberately, it is an act of injustice or wrong; such, for instance, 
are injuries done through anger, or any other unavoidable or natural pas- 
sione s o e 


"And other passions." He doesn't say that, Let us stick to that, So we 
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have this case mentioned before that I hate to bring up but I must, of the man 
who commits adultery out of passion, He doesn't do it out of anger. That he 
has in mind, He does this and yet it is a forbidden act, It is a wrong acte 
But he is not guilty, strictly speaking, (Oh I'm sorry, you are right, He was 
right. In the sequel: "and other passions which happen, e . . How did you 
translate that? 


O:  « » or any other unavoidable or natural passion, . e » 


S: Yes, all right.) But you must admit, that goes very fer. That covers a 
large ground, Dovsn't it? Every overpowering passion, we cansay. That covers 
a large territory, as they say. Yes? 


i «s. to which men are liable; since in committing these injuries and er- 
rors a man acts unjustly, and his action is an act of injustice, but he 
is not ipso facto unjust or wicked, for the injury was not done out of 
wickedness. Then however an injury is done from choice, the doer is 

303 unjust and wicked, Hence acts due to’ sudden anger are rightly held 
not to be done of malice aforethought, for it is the man who gave the 
provocation that. began it, not he who does the deed in a fit of passion, 


S: Now let us stop here, So let'us keep this in mind, this key distinction 
which is so important for the rest, that acting unjustly is not the same as be- 
ing unjust and the difficulty is only where to draw the line, I mean, ve cannot 
lay dom a hard and fast rule, (If it happens once then he is rot en unjust man 
but if it happens more than once then he becomes an unjust man,) It is not so 
simple as that; so if there can be many such acts without making him unjust, where 
io draw the line, because at some point, of course, a line would have to be 
drawn; because even if you say, well, he does it in each case out of overpowering 
passion and not of set purpose or malice aforethought, that won't be sufficient 
for any practical purpose. 


Q: Couldn't he be a just man if he gives into his passion frequently without 
being a virtuous man? 
S: Yes, Aristotle says he is, In the earlier passage we read last time he 
speaks explicitly of the virtuous man who committed adultery, 


Q: Itm thinking of the opposite case where a man habitually gives in to his 
passion, He doesn't have self-control. 


S: But Aristotle thinks of such a case, You see, let us say, well, if we take 
‘this example, he is not a profligate man but in the particular case he is so 
strongly in love that it is' impossible for him to withstand that, ‘That is what 
he means, Humanly speaking, impossible: that he has in mind, 


Qo: But that would be sense of shame, wouldn't it? 


S: Yes, but this is a difficulty which we have seen and I mst say the nore I 
think about the fifth book the more I believe that this remark about the man who 
does not have a sense of shame because he never does anything wrong, at the e: 
of the fourth book, is, as it were, planted there to reind us of the grave dif- 
ficulty mhich he will bring up in Book V, nanely that such a man who never does 
any wrong doesn't exist. I do not know, but it is surely striking that it oc- 
curs there and then we get this great surprise suddenly of the virtuous man who 
commits adultery, steals, and so on and so on, He only gives us some hint in the 
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case 


of adultery: he says by pathos, by passion. He does not give us any hint 


regarding theft, because cleariy if he would steal because he is starving no one 
would call this theft, I mean, this we cannot think of, Yes? 


Qai: 


p 


8: 


I wonder if we would understand this distinction correctly by putting it in 
of the distinction between act and what we would call habit or disposition? 


Yes, yes. Yes, that's correct, Imean, if you take the isolated act; the 


isolated bad act is compatible with a good habit, es far as justice is concerned, 


That 


9, 1 
8: 
are t 
that 


is what he means, 
But an isolated bad act done by choice is always unjust. 
Yes, yess sure, Nevertheless, think of it in practical legal terms, If you 


o judge of that you see that is not too helpful, Now in order to understand 
I suggest this consideration -- I mean, also the context, If all natural 


right is changeable then the just, vhat is just, is to some extent indistinguish- 


able 
with 


from the unjust. Does this make sense? The thingsdo not come, as it were, 
a label on themselves: "I an just," "I'm unjust." If the natural just were 


unchangeable then it would be clear in all cases, but since what is just is 


chang 
just. 


this’ 
vell, 


easily distinguishable from the unjust man as we would like it, 


eable that means that some’ things which under some conditions are unjust are 


under others just, The just is, to some extent, indistinguishable from the un- 


is not as 
1l take'up 
later on, explicitly, We come to that, In other words, if ve could say, 

he stole: an unjust men, He comitted adultery, and so on, This man who 


What is coming now out is a parallel to that: that the just m 


never committed any unjust act is a just man, It is not so simple, This is whet 


isti 
limit 


otle is bringing out in this context, Now the range of acting unjustly is 
ed if the inflictor of the damage does not act voluntarily, Is this clear? 


If he is -- well; the crude case of completely ignorant or complete compulsion, 
but even passion, overpowering passion, makes the action involuntary, And now 


Limit: 


ed, secondly, because the damaged party might will the damage, Now Let us 


[|y goes over to another consideration: the range of acting unjustly is 


turn to that in 1136 -- where is that? -- al0. Oh yes, a ner chapter. 


0: 


S: 


But it may perhaps be doubted whether our discussion of suffering 
and doing injustice has been sufficiently definite; and in the first 
place, whether the matter really is as Euripides has put it in the 
strange lines, "I killed my mother -- that's the tale in brief!" "iere 
you both willing, or unwilling both?* 


In other words, if the son killed the mother at the request of the mother 


is this still an unjust act? That's the question, Now let us go on. 


0: 


tS: 


of 


Is it really possible to suffer injustice voluntarily, or on the contrary 
is suffering injustice always involuntary, just as acting unjustly $ 
is always voluntary? “And again, is suffering injustice always voluntary, 
or always involuntary, or sometimes one and sometimes the other? 


No, we cannot read this whole passage, Let us perhaps turn to 1136bl, 


Moreover, lack of self-restraint may make a person volunt: it 
to being harmed by another; which again would prove that it is possible 
to suffer injustice voluntarily, But perhaps this definition of acting 
unjustly is incorrect, and we should add to the words "to do harm know- 
ing the person affected, the instrument and the manner! the further 
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qualification "against that person's wish," If so, though a mancan 
be harmed and can have an unjust thing done to him voluntarily, no 
one can suffer injustice voluntarily, because no one can wish to be 
harmed: even the unrestrained man does not, but acts contrary to his 
since no one wishes for a thing that he does not think to be goqd, and 
the unrestrained man does what he thinks he ought not to doe 


S: Now let us stop here for 'a moment, So what if the other party requests the 
forbidden action? What do ve have to say about it?’ Now this will be taken up 
more fully in the sequel, Let us turn first to b32, a brief passage. What is 
the overall argument? Well, it is still the whole question of how to recognize 
juri. or unjust actions, In this context this passage occurs about a judge in 32 
to 3he 

0: » if a judge has given an unfair judgment in ignorance, he is not 
guilty of injustice, nor is the judgment unjust, in the legal sense of 
justice (though the judgment is unjust in one sense, for legal justice 
is different from justice in the primary sense). o » o 


S: Yes, well the justice in the primary sense must mean the natural right, Yes, 
at docs this mean here? A judge passes an unjust judgment, This judgment is 
intrinsically unjust and yet thejudge is not legally guilty because == take a 
case of a course of not guilty ignorance -- he could not have known the fact 
which’ spoke in favor of the opposite judgment, of the true judgnenb, That's 
clear, but thereupon Aristotle says, Well, that is a nice situation, The man is 
legally just and’ the judgment which he passes is unjust. He surely must leave i$ 
at that. I mean, there is no possible alternative to that and yet there is sone~ 
thing awkward about it and this awkwardness reminds us of the fact of the impor- 
tance of the distinction between the legal right and the natural right, Well, 
legal right abounds with legal presumptions. The legal presumptions are arbi- 
tirarily established rules of justice which lead to the consequence that many un- 
just actions go unpunished and that many unjust judgments are passed because 
this is the only way in which human beings with their imperfections can do jus- 
tice, But it is an ectranely imperfect justice, This comes out, I think, by 
this example, In brief, the problem of justice is much more complex then human 
beings think, "Human beings! can have in Greek a somewhat derogatory meaning, as 
distinguished from "men," andres, We have seen that. Because what do human be~ 
ings think? They think that the just is identical with the legal and this is al- 
most unavoidable and yet it is wrong: 1137ah, following. 


0: Men think that it is in their power to act unjustly, and therefore 
that it is easy to be just, But really this is not so, It is easy to 
lie with onets neighbor's wife or strike a bystander or slip some money 
into a man's hand, and it is in one's power to do these things or nots " 
but to do them as a result of a certain disposition of mind is not 
and is not in onets power, Similarly men suppose it requires no sj 
wisdom to know what is just and what is unjust, because 
cult to understand the things about which the law pronounces, But the 
actions prescribed by law are only accidentally just actions. 


DEUS eg 


18: Is it not strange? And Aristotle is supposed to have been a quasi 
positivist, They are just only by accident, which is a very strong sta 

| meaning they are meant to be just but they almost always remain 
lare neant to be, Therefore, because the law does not bell us what just is 
cept by accident which can also mean in a given case it may happen ~~ ther’ 
it is difficult to be a just man or an unjust man; because what you can easily 


ching 
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Imow is what the law tells you and what the law tells you is not necessarily what 
is intrinsically just and not juste The conclusion of this argument in 226. 


0: Claims of justice exist between persons who share in things general- 
ly speaking good, and who can have too large a share or too small a share 
of them, ‘There are persons who cannot have too large a share of these 
goods: doubtless, for example, the gods. 


S: In other words, because they would always make a good use of then, thay can- 
not have enough of then, Yes? 


O: And there are those who can derive no benefit from any share of them: 
nanely, the incurably vicious; to then all the things generally good are 
harmful, But for others they are beneficial within limits; and this 
is the case with ordinary mortals, 


S: Yes, "this is hunen," Aristotle says, "Hunan! has this meaning which it has 
in Nietzsche's famous book title, Human, All Too Human, On the highest level 
there is no need for any Limitation, They should have everything, That's Plato's 
‘thought in the Republic: no private property, the property to be distributed ac~ 
cording to the decision of the sages, of the virtuous and sage men, ‘That's one 
thing and the other thing is people who should not have any property and whom you 
help by taking away their property because they vill buy heroin for it or what~ 
ever else it may be, But the average man -- justice belongs, and surely justice 
as the lawful -- belongs to the average, and therefore that is ite esential limi- 
tation, And if there are people who are not average =- and that is, of course, 
the basis of the whole book as we shall see in Book X, the theoretical life =- 
then justice must be kept in its place, as it were, as something indeed necessary; 
indeed necessery, but not more, Now Mr, Erickson, 


Q: (To the effect of whether or not the previous passage, in'erguing that all 
good things should be taken away from the incurably unjust man, indicates a na- 
tural right for the punishment of starvation, ) 


No, I mean, why should one be beastly? Quick execution would be much more 
human, 


Q: No, Itd be wrong anyway because probably they'd be able to use their food 
woll in the sense that they would have dietary tracts, Otherwise they'd not be 
alive. 


S: All right; you can also find other things, If the community is sufficiently 
wealthy you can have farms where they live, you know, under supervision and kept 
from mischief, You know; you have read sufficiently, I suppose, about this kind 
of institution which exists in this country, Ihave read of it in the daily pa- 
per, This is one way of doing it but this is an extremely wealthy society, What 
about the society which is not wealthy? And Plato, of course, states this’ 

sane way: the incurably bad are only a burden on society, And this raises, 
course, a Very grave moral question, What if you camot bring home h 
legal way that they have committed a crime; that you know that thay 
and do all kinds of things? You are sure they have murdered people and all th: 
kind of thing. That is, of course, not a legal proof that they comitted 
a man can be absolutely wicked and go through his life and be a pest for society 
and nothing can be done, But that is the necessary implication of the rule of 
lew and we must insist on it, that it is so, but we must also see that it is a 
very defective justice which we get through law, That is what Aristotle states, 
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Qo: What is this intrinsic justice or intrinsic injustice of which he is speak- 
ing in this passage? 

That 
8: / a house builder exchanges with a shoemaker a house for shoes ould not 
be given a single shoe or a single pair of shoes for the house, That's one exan- 
ple. Or that you should not punish in the sane way an act of petty theft'as an 
act of high treason, These crude verities which we all know but which we, never 
theless, mst not neglect: that we have a certain sense that there are crimes 
which ere much graver than others and that's a kind of justice which is crucial 
for punative justice, But in the justice of exchange, for exemple if a man uses 
fraud and says that this tooth paste is superior to all other tooth pastes be- ' 
cause there Was à research project somewhere: this is, of course, an unjust act, 
the act of fraud, 


Q2: Well, I understand these unjust acts, This isn't the problem that I have 
here, Perhaps I should state that, How is it that something is intrinsically 
just and yet changeable? I mean, because if we conceive of the extrene situation 
in which a pair of gold shoes might be worth more than a rundown house 


S: Of golden shoes, Yes, or shoes worn by a Hollywood star, Surely, that would 
have to be considered, That would have to be considered, but here is where opino 
ion of a society comes in very mch; I mean; as far as legal justice is concerned, 
But let us take a clearer case: for example, the value of a physician's service 
in an epidemic where he is much more needed -- I mean, there are many more sick * 
people around and much more depends on his being there at the right time -- than, 
say, if he has only a fer common colds to treat, And this is an entirely differ~ 
ent situation where he will be confronted with the kind of question vith which he 
is not confronted elsewhere: whon should ho treat first? -- where the lives of 
people depend on this decision of the physician, Or the same applies also in 
famine then someone has gathered a sufficient amount of grain, ligy he charge 
anything the traffic will bear because people will pay arything thay can? They 
might be willing to give a house for some pounds of meat, or powdered meat, "Ib 
might happen, What about that? What Aristotle has in mind fundamentally is, of 
course, that this exploitation of situations of necessity would be unjust, Theré 
must be sone proportion, But he would probably say that it is legitimate in such 
a situation, maybe to charge somewhat more, Perhaps, I do not know, I mean, in 
case ho had more troubles in getting this additional grain or whatever it may be, 
But otherwise, to consider only his profit without considering the proportions 
between what he gives and what he gets is unjust. I mean, I do not know a clear 
example in the case of the justice of exchange which would be affected by’an em~ 
ergency situation, The clear cases are the political cases, For example, in a 
given situation it might be impossible to have proper criminal prosecution of all 
crimes committed and simply a kind of amnesty must be given for these people, nob. 
to have this enormous backlog after the emergency ceased; in a way, the very un- 
just action, In a way, because these criminals of this period profited indirect~ 
ly from the emergency situation, There's something unjust about that and yet it 
is just in the circumstances. 


Qo: Couldn't we say, then, that the statement of Aristotle that natur: 
changeable could be clarified correctly by saying that every natural r: 1 
practice is changeable or practically speaking or in concrete circuustences is 
changeable? 


S: Yes, I think he means that, I can give you another example, but 
also more in the sphere of political action that of the individual's action, 
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is a statement taken from Hontesquien, who vas a very profound- thinker on these 
matters, as you know, and he makes this remark, An Englishman, Sir William Petty, 
in a way the founder of political economy, had figured out the value of a human 
being in money. You see, he had something in common with the later economists, 
He went about it in the right way, He went to the slave market in Algiers and he 
found out at once, this is'the value of a human being, whereupon Montesquieu, who 
was a deeper thinker, said, "This may be the value of an Englishman but not the 
value of a man." But there are countries where a human being is worth much less; 
in some cases the value is zero and even less than zero, When you hear certain 
descriptions of the situation in Indie and other places you are reminded of it. 
What can be the right of an individual -- what can the right of an individual be 
incases of extrene over-population and extreme scarcity and so on? That's a 
very important question, I think Aristotle has this in mind, Some conditions 
must be given if this is to be fulfilled, Oh, Mr. Weissbeger; I'm sorry. Yes? 


I got the impression in the beginning thet you said Aristotle thinks that 
tHe laws should only be brought up against natural justice by the wise man; that 
| most of the people, the average man, should worship the lars. 


7 S: That is surely wise because very generally speaking one can say that the 
legislator or Legislators are, generally speaking, supposed to have given more 
thought to the question of what would be a good arrangement than most people who 
are not legislators, This is the idea surely underlying the American constitue 
tion: that the House of Representatives, Senate, should as a rule consist of the 
cream of this society. Now whether this is in fact the case is the subject of 
empirical studies, but still most of them are trained lawyers whereas the average 
man is not a trained lawyer, You see the difficulties also from this example, 
But the habitual dissatisfaction with the laws is not good because it is not good 
for a habit of lew abidingness, andthis is a lon; question not discussed in this 
ook, But the main point is made perfectly clear: legal justice is almost always 

| and for necessary reasons very imperfect justice but the best which hunan beings 
can do in this sphere, Good, Yes? 


Qj: Just one question about the passage we read in 1137226. You mentioned that 
sdmchow it pointed us toward the contemplative life expressed in Book X, I don't 
understand what that connection was. 
S: If the sphere of justice, if the premise of what is understood by justice, 
is average men, then the question arises, what about the best men, and Aris- 
totle's answer to that question is the contemplative life, Now 1 think we under- 
stand this much now of the sequence of the argument that we see why Aristotle 
takes up the question of equity in the sequel in 1137a31, follouing, because we 
have seen the defects of law, of legal justice, so clearly, and nor there is one 
thing which is meant to be the corrective of legal justice, ani this is equity, 
and therefore he takes vp the subject of equity, fundamentally along tho lines of 
Plato's Statesman, but we cannot go into the Cetails, (What did I do? No, 
made a big mistake, I'm sorry.) No, in this passage here let us read 
we don't have the time to read it. This chapter is relatively clear, 
only one grave question, What does it mean, the correction of 
correction by equity? Is this done with a view to natural law I believe 
iristotle'himself is not clear about this subject. The lest solution would, 
of course, be to say that the judge in each case sees. Say, ti i 

may be according to naturel law, but in a given case it works a 
it is to be corrected in the light of natural law, Hore simply 
may be in accordance with natural law in the sense that it does not contradict 
it but in a given case it does contradict natural right and then it is to be 


| 
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corrected in the light of naturel right, But it is also possible that Aristotle 
means the law must be corrected along the’ lines intended by the legislator, which 
is a different proposition. For instance, the law is made by a democratic legis- 
lator and in a given case it has anti-democratic implications, Then the legisla- 
tor, if he were here, Aristotle would say, would say no, this I didn't want and 
therefore in this case I would deviate from the application of the law and would 
modify the application, This question is not decided here, which we would have 
to consider very carefully, Now let us turn to the next and last chapter, I 
would like to give a brief introduction to that, 


The whole argument of the second half of Book V was based’ on the premise 
that suffering injustice exists only when it is involuntary so,say, that if the 
other Says to the son, as in this Buripidean tragedy, "Kill me, I beg you to 
kill ne," then she doesn't suffer injustice and therefore the act is not unjust. 
Or, which is the samo thing, that one cannot do injustice to oneself, As Aris 
totle puts it occasionally, you can!t steal from yourself. This, I believe, is 
obviously clear. You can't go stealthily into the safe and steal from yourself, 
Now this'would be admitted, I believe; by everyone, I know that you could rob 
yourself, but you could kill yourself, however. ‘That's the question, But if we 
leave it in this way we can say, we would be compelled to say, a man may do to 
himself what he pleases without being unjust, I mean, he may be ignoble from an- 
other point of view but he wouldn't commit an act of injustice, And he may do to 
any other what pleases that other man, Justice is concerned only with what men 

W do to each other against their wish, Differently stated, justice is nothing but 
the order of peace, But this contradicts flagrantly the notion of universal jus~ 
tice stated at the beginning of the book for if the just is identical with the 
noble, with the work of all virtues -- that is the meaning of the section on uni- 
versal justice -- one commits an unjust act by doing anything base to oneself or 
to others, This is the difficulty and Aristotle faces it in the imediate sequel. 
Let us read the beginning of that chapter, 


0: The foregoing discussion has indicated the answer to the question, 
Is it possible or not for a man to comit injustice against himself? 


S: Now what is the answer, to be quite clear? One cannot commit injustice 
against oneself, You know the role which this plays in present day discussions 
about all kinds of crimes by which society is’ apparently not harmed, You know? 
Well, homosexuality is one example. You know, of course, 


Q: Is this a disguised version of the Golden Rule? 


8: Noe 
Q: Really. I mean, "do unto others what you would have others do," It's the 
same idea, 


S: Yes, that is true, but you could say if you take it literally it could mean 
to support it, but that is not meant by the Golden Rule, The Golden Rule does 
not allow such a literal interpretation as'you give it, Crudely understood, it 
is all right, but then it means, of course, no harming and not i 
Yes? 


O: One class of just actions consists of those acts, in‘ accordance wi 
E ary virtue, which are ordained by law. For instance, the’ law does not 
F sanction suicide (and that it does not expressly sanction, it forbids). 
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Yes, now let us stop here for one moment, So it seems that it follows that 
t is just to kill oneself if one doesn't like to live anymore, or, for that nat- 
ter to kill someone else if that someone else says, "Kill me," Of course, it 
vould be wise in this case to have lots of witnesses around to make it quite sure. 
I would advise that very strongly if anybody is thinking about that. But here 
Aristotle brings up again the question of universal justice, You have seen that, 
About universal justice he makes this strange remark: what the law does not com- 
mend it forbids, That is totalitarianism in the worst sense; isn't it? Because 
is not all freedom based somehow on the principle that what the law does not con- 
mand it permits? Sure, and that's common sense, Now what does Aristotle mean ty 
that? and I read many years ago in a commentator that this is en absurd proposi- 
tion because where does the law command to breathe, Nowhere is it to be found in 
ary code, Hence the law forbids breathing, But Aristotle doesn't talk nonsense, 
What does he mean by that? 


0: , politics and morality are coextensive and therefore the lew commands 
all WA acte, Since in committing suicide you take a lifeand this is cor 
trary to the right rule of reason, 


S: Yes, but where does the law command to breathe? 
0: But breathing: does that come into the sphere of the moral actions? 
S: Well, if you kill yourself you cease to breathe, 


O: All right, then it's not the breathing that you're getting at. It's the 
killing yourself. 


S: Also, also, Let us take this example, 
Op: The law of nature commands us to breathe, 
S: Yes, not the law of nature in Aristotle!s senso. 


Op: I think it's in the Physics where he starts from what nature is ard brings 
out quite clearly == 


dera- 


S: Yes, but this you cannot immediately apply here, This is another con 
tion, Yes? 


03: Wouldn't this be a means to doing virtuous acts? 


S: Yes, sure, You are supposed to do your duty to the city, v 
in n ways: to pay taxes, militery service, and what have you, and y 
that, Tt will come out in the sequel, This is, of course, the notion of w 
sal justice, The law is all-conprehensive and therefore there is nothing which 
is permitted, If you do something loosely called permitted you obey the lai 
this very fact by doing it, ‘Rabbi Weiss, you mst understand that because that 
n is, if I understand anything, the spirit of the tradition of Jewish la t is 
called a commandment in Hebrew has both meanings: you may do i 


- |i. But we don't have to go into the Jewish understanding. 

| in the Apology, "I am just in defending myself," literally tran k 

y the Greek/ i$ is impossible to say whether he means "I have the right to de: : 
i ween rig 


myself! or "the duty to defend myself," This clear-cut dist: 
and duty which is such a matter of course for us is not a matter of co 
ancient law, The right has something in common with performing the duty and vicc 
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versa. It is, as it were, a privilege that you may do a commandment, That is 
not so simply distinguished, Now let us read the immediate sequel. 


0: Further, when a man voluntarily (which means with knowledge of the 
person affected and the instrument employed) does an injury (not in 
retaliation) that is against the law, he commits injustice, But he vho 
kills himself in a fit of passion, voluntarily does an injury (against 
the right principle) which the law does not allow, Therefore the sui- 
cide commits injustice; but against whom? It seems to be against the 
state rather than against himself. e . o 


S: Yes, the polis, All right, let us not insist on that, Yes? 


O: œ» o for he suffers voluntarily, and nobody suffers injustice volun- 
tarily, This is why the city exacts a penalty; suicide is punished 
by certain marks of dishonor, as being an offense against the city. 


St So the law, in the sense of universal justice, is concerned with the polis 
and we cannot understand if ve disregard that, By harming’ oneself one may very 
well harm the poliss even if you like that harming yourself, you wish to be dead, 
to destroy yourself, you may harm the polis, The law is all-comprchensive bo- 
cause one belongs altogether to the polis, Therefore you cannot run avey from 
the polis by committing suicide, Yes? 


Q: I find it hard to believe that there aren't people who suffer injustice vol- 
untarily, vho actually wish to die or actually wish to fall down a flight of 
stairs. 


S: Yes. Vell, what do you mean by that? Do you mean by that people who are, 
in one way or the other, sick? 


Qt Yes, 
E: Gh yes, Well, Aristotle, I think, never speaks of vhat'mad people do, He 
would never take this as an example, I mean, in other words, this is not a book 
dealing with psychopathology. This is a book dealing with virtuous and vicious 
normal hunan beings, But I know that there is a tendency in modern times, in our 
time, to say that every vicious man is a lunatic of sorts, This Aristotle didn't 
share, This view he didn't share, His whole teaching -- a lunatic is not respon- 
sible end Aristotle thought’ vicious people are responsible, This, I believe, is 
the difference, By the way, I believe that our use of the word responsibility 
now reflects this change. Then we speak of a man today in praise of a man saying 
he is a responsible man, that's a tern of praise, Isn't it? Just as if you say 
. | he is irresponsible it is a term of blame, But for Aristotle being responsible 
j| cannot be a term of praise because responsibility is the condition for being ei- 
ther virtuous or vicious. Say +- what was this famous men in the Prohibition era 
i| here in Chicago -- Al Capone is, of course, a responsible man, It is a very in- 
teresting question: why has the term responsible taken the place of the term vir- 
tue? I believe part of the reason is our wish that all vice be understood as 
responsible, ie, as bad, You know, they shouldn't be punished; they should be 
medically treated, My explanation of it may be wrong but the fact is undeniable 
that responsibility as such has become a term of praise, I believe the wey may 
have been via political things: that you say responsible goverment, goverment * 
y |zesponsible to the governed, is fundamentally good, ani irrespons 
absolute government, is bad. And then there may have been a nig 
Jl | litical meaning of responsibility in terns of goodness to the individual, 


al 
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night have taken place. 


Qo: i would think it is common but it is not necessary. that you say that a man 
is irresponsible for his acts when you desire to treat him medically, Take a 
drug addict: you might blame him for being a drug addict and st: eel that you 
can cure hin by medical treatment. 


7 far does this contradict? That I reuenber is only that the psych: 
twists are in the habit of saying, well, responsible in your sense, in the sense 
in mhich the law means it, he is, but implying that is a very poor and crude un- 
derstanding of responsibility, That I have heard directly, 


Qo: Itis my understanding that some psychiatrists say that they are attempting 
to find the causes of certain vices without making a moral judgment as to these 
vices. 

S: Yes, yes, but of course virtuous and vicious means moral judgment, There is 
no question, Good. 


Now Aristotle, in this passage which we read, has shown that ono cannot do 


injustice to oneself in the sense of universal justice because in osse here 
discussed of suicide one does injustice to the polis rather than to oneself. I: 
the sequel he tries to show that one cannot do injustice to oneself in the sense 


particular justice, Now here it is clear because particular justice requires 
always tio partners and if there is only one man one cannot speak of justice in 
the sense of particular justice, Let us read a20, 


It is further manifest that, though both to suffer ard to do in- 
justice are evils -- for the former is to have less and the latter to 
have more than the mean, corresponding to what is health-giving in 
medicine and conducive to fitness’ in athletic training -- nevertheless 
to do injustice is the vorse evil, for it is reprehensible, implying vice 
in the agent, and vice utter and absolute -- or nearly so, for it 
is true that not every wrong act voluntarily committed implies vice 
whereas to suffer injustice does not necessarily imply vice, viz, injus- 
tice, in the victin Thus in itself to suffer injustice is the lesser 
evil, though accidentally it may be the greater, With this however 
science is not concerned, . e « 


Yes, science or techne rather: art, 


techne pronounces pleurisy a more serious disorder than 
D the fact that in certain circumst: 
cidentally worse then pleurisy, as for instance i 
owing to a sprain you fell and in cons. 

and killed.) 


S: Yes, that's a wise thought, You see? Now here v 
of the parallel between art and virtue, here in the case of justice 
injustice is worse than suffering injustice because -- well, the reas 
lieve are obvious -- because the suffering injustice does not in 
your character, “Doing injustice harms your character, the ergune: 
Plato frequently, in the first book of the Republic and elsexhere, 
recent commentary that Plato could never have said, as Aristotle puts 
that by accident suffering injustice could be worse than doing inj 
course he could, The whole statement occurs in Plato's Gorgias. 
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injustice is, of course, an evil fron Plato's point of view. It is only the mi- 
nor evil compared with doing injustice; but this in passing, In itself, doing 
injustice is worse than suffering injustice but by accident suffering injustice 
might be worse than doing injustice and here he gives a parallel from medicine. 
Well, say typhus or tuberculosis is worse than a common cold and yet under cer- 
tain conditions which I cannot now imagine a common cold might be a greater evil 
than tuberculosis, Well, Aristotle doesn't take such extreme examples but I 
tried to’make it quite clear, Yes, but is there not a certaininadcquacy in these 
examples, the example from medicine or from the arts generally? Medicine, being 
an art, is not concerned with accidents as accidents. ‘The medical man says of 
course pleurisy is worse than spraining an ankle. That this spreining the ankle 
has in another sphere this bad consequence is of no concern to the medical man, 
All arts are special, dealing with this or that aspect of human life, Prudence 
is comprehensive,’ Tt deals with all, as we sve from the fact thet we ask a phy- 
sician for advice, what shall I do, and the physician tells you you should be op- 
erated upon, I don't know vhat. You have to decide whether you want to be opera- 
ted upon because you take other things into consideration, iaybe you have an ex- 
amination and it is much more important for you to pass that cxamination at the 
proper tine, whatever else it might be. Or you might be absolutely necessary for 
some other thing, Now what is the application of that to the question that in 
itself doing injustice is worse than suffering injustice but by accident suffer- 
ing injustice may be worse than doing injustice? What is the implication of 
that? The physician can give a simple statement: this is a worse disease than 
the other, But the acting man who must make a decision now has to consider the 
accidental situation, Is this not so?’ Can he be guided entirely by the objective 
order, super= and subordination, rank, of the various evils? iust he not oonsi- 
der also the urgency or non-urgency of what is required in the situation? Is 
there someoné among you who can state the question more clearly and incisively 


than I am now able to state it? 


Q: I don't see why it would necessarily be unjust if it was urgent, Something 
which is normally unjust: why would it be unjust in that circumstance? I'm ad- 
dressing myself to the question he asked, not to the difference betweon art and-- 


S: Oh, you had such an example in Defoe. Hadn't you? Of a similar question, 
‘This question: you mentioned something to me, 


Q: Well, Crusoe rescues sone bereft people on a ship at sea but he has to go 
sone place else and so he leaves them there to die, But he says that we had our 
business to do, We had to go where we were going. But his task wasn't that ur- 
gent. In other words, he vas doing them an injustice by not talking then back to 
port even though it would have taken him off his schedule, 


S: Yes, what in case he was under another pressing obligation? 


Q: Well then I don't think it would be unjust. It's too bad, but why do we 
have to Say that he has offended justice if there were other people who needed 
his help, more important people, à shipload of pregnant women or something? Why 
couldn't he go off and take care of them rather than these people who will die 
but aren't as important? 


S: It reminds me of a case -- well, I don't remember it m Yes? 


Qo: Hey I give an exemple? At least‘in the mind of  Caephus, assuming that 
he read the political situation right, it is good that one man should die for the 
people. 
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S: Was he a just man? 


It was certainly an injustice in that case. 


Yes, but the question would be of a perfectly clear case of a just man, 
That!s the question, 


Qo: I thought you were taking the fact that it may be a greater evil to suffer 
injustice than to do an act of injustice: that to do injustice may accidentally 
not be the greatest evil, Therefore a prudent man may sometimes, as Caephus al- 
leges himself, commit injustice lest there be a greater evil done, 


$: Yes, surely, I mean, this point: the exemple which Aristotle gives from the 
art of medicine is infinitely more simple because of the simple hierarchy in each 
art, But prudence has to take into consideration everything, That is the key 

'\noint, Therefore there cannot be an art of prudence as there can be an art of 
Jnedicine, The art of medicine can give you a kind of list, as it were, from the 
‘greatest disease dom to the common cold, or whatever it may be. 


Qo: And there are things of the same kind, 
S: Yes, but'overell, what is subject to phronesis, to prudence: there, in a gi- 
ven situation, the greater medical evil may bo the lesser evil, obviously, I 
mean this: that you have to take into consideration everything in prudence where- 
as an art never takes into consideration everything but only what is subject to 
the art -- makes prudential decisions infinitely more complicated and difficult. 
Yes? 


Qg: Would you be willing to expand this to take in the whole question of the 
theoretical sciences which would tell you about the natural hierarchy of ends -= 


S: Don't help you in a given case, They are not sufficient, They are only a 
condition for stating the problem and a partial condition because may be 
irinsically-higher'may not be the most urgent, For exemple, it may be intrinsic 
ally higher, maybe, to seek the truth, but to undergo an operation may be the 
most urgent and no one would say that these are morally things. Yes? 


Qj: They had a famous case which they always use in the Law School of a captain 
af sea in a lifeboat. This actually occurred before an English court, There 
vas not a chance of being picked up and it appeared that every s going t 
die on the boat, They were on the brink of starvation and the captain and his 
Grey were eventually involved in an act of cannibalism, And then within a short 
period of time they were picked up and the captain was brought before a court of 
la 


S: Yes, that's surely a very extrene case where it is impossible to judge, 


Qg: Tt would seen to me that in ectrene situations the prudent men migh 
think of killing himself rather than being captured. For instance, Im 
of the Prime linister of England, In some situations it might be better to kill 
yourself before you are captured. e e . You have to consider the possibility of 


killing yourself, 


S: Can you explain to me how far this is relevant to our question now? 
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: Because the prudent man has to consider in some situations killing himself 
Eb being a right decision, whereas the master of the art, the doctor, would say 
never to kill hinself, 


Si Yes, dor him as artisan, in this capacity, not as human being, thie question, 
of course, never arises, Yes, but I still don't follow it, Yes? 


I want to raise a confusing issue, What about the issue of euthanasia? 
Tiere is the story of a doctor whose wife was very very sick and she wanted Te- 
lief of her pain so he killed her. The next day he went into his office and he 
found a medical journal on his desk that had been there for two weeks and in this 
journal was the cure for this disease his wife had. < 


S: Well, I would say that shows the wisdom of abstaining from mercy killing, I 
could not draw any other conclusion, y 


A: 
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(Note: On side one of this tape the recorder heads made defective contact witi 
the tape, resulting in a poor recording, Elipses will be used where necessary.) 


+e there wes only one thing where you surely said the thing that is not. Aristotle 
does not reject, at the beginning of Book VI, the mean, He only says that it is 
insufficient. 


O: Well, he puts it aside in favor of a deeper inquiry. 


S: But, in other words, that's the point, . e . I did not quite understand what 
you said regarding the difference between the praiseworthy things and the venera- 
ble things, That I didn't see, (Inaudible reply). Yes, that one can say but 
one can also says e e e 


e e e end then toward the end it came out: the end is wisdom, Yes, but what about 
those not few people who cannot be wise, who cannot be theoretically wise? To 
what do they look in making ? Put it this way: how does Aristotle an- 
swer the question as to where does the prudent man look in order to make his 
choice of the mean? The end is moral virtue, But how is the end of moral virtue 
known to the non~theoretically tise man and how does he know that is the right 
‘thing? If you take a gentleman, on the one hand, a crook, on the other, how does 
the gentleman know that the crook!s principles are wrong? How does he know that? 
(Inaudible reply: appears to have mentioned "experience." ), . e Is this knowledge? 
The darkness is here the cognitive status of the ends, That's the big difficulty, 
You saw it, Virtue is dark, 


Before I turn to that I have to say a word about Mr, Seltzer's query, This 
is a very good query, It is one of the rare cases where soneone makes a criti- 
cisn of what I suggested on the basis of understanding and not on the basis of a 
parrot-like repetition of Max Weber's methodology, and this has never happened to 
me in print so I appreciate it very much, I can only say this, It really ques- 
tions the whole position which I take; nothing less than that; and it does it in 
a very apt and reasonable way. I cannot discuss it now: impossible, Otherwise I 
would have to give some lectures, But I suggest -- because you won't be able to 
read what I wrote, Well, the difficulty =- what is his chief difficulty? 'Aris- 
totlets political or moral science is somehow linked up, somehow linked up, with 
his theoretical science, and his theoretical science is niich more difficult to 
ascend to than to his moral science, that Aristotle says, say, about liberality 
can be said to be as true today as it was in older times, but that he says about 
heaven and about animals and plants does not have this evidence, This is a fen- 
ous difficulty. And you do not raise the question in this form; you are very 
sensibly modest and say we have to accept the possibility that Aristotle's theo- 
retical teaching might be true, Prior to investigation we cannot know that. lust 
we not therefore study the whole theoretical work of Aristotle, the Le - 
ics, end so on? Absolutely. We must do that, But, you know, so many 
ch we must do we don't do without becoming guilty because we have to make our 
Choices, our decisions, Life is so short and all these other things, So a pol: 
tical scientist cannot be expected to become a competent student of the Pi 
and Logic. I mean, I'm sufficiently common-sensical to admit that, again 


But how does the question cone up, the theoretical question come up, 
context of political science?’ Very briefly this: the Aristotelian thesis 
there is a sphere of prudence, both private and public, which is relatively 


is tha 
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closed so that your theoretical imowledge or ignorance does not seriously affect 
it, This is one side of the matter, But only relatively closed because ~~ and 
here'we cone to the practical issue -- the sphere of prudence is always threat- 
ened, at all times, by theoretically wrong opinions; in our time by the positiv- 
istic methodology, especially, which is incompatible with prudence, but also by 
other things. “We have also such things like Marxism or Nazism or whatever you 
take. In brief, it is impossible to be a competent political scientist if one is 
not able to meet these theoretical issues posed by logical positivism, on the one 
hand, and by such things as Harxism and Nazism on the other, And there may be 
some other things of this kind, Do you see? Now this is, however, feasible 
within political science, It is possible for a political scientist to meet the 
issue created by logical positivism and it is possible to meet the issues created 
Ly, say, Harxism and Nazism, ‘The latter is done, even on the college level some~ 
times, in the so-called "Isms" course, This is, I think, the practical solution 
to your question, I refer you to a passage in my "Epilogue" to Storing's book, 
page 309, bottom, to 310, top. (I made a note here,) 


But I have a broader suggestion which I address to the class, I think Nre 
Seltzer and I should have a real disputation in the Fall Quarter -- no, honestly 
-- and in which you elaborate this much more than you do now, It is for your om 
good, And then we have'it out in the political science club, What do you think 
about that? Mr. Kirwan, would it not be -= 


O0: ir. lyons is the President now -- 
S: Well, is this not surely the same thing? I mean, Meri I address this 


group anyway, I mean, usually I talk to the union anyway during the year, Thy 
don't we do it next time in this form of a disputation, You be the challenger ~- 


05: I really don't feel competent to -= 
S: Well, do some homework over the summer, 


Yes, Lr, Butterworth's question regarding justice: vhere would one classify 
justice, Even though Aristotle says that justice is part of the moral virtues or 
it is one of the moral virtues it is certainly quite distinct fron the other mor- 
al virtues and yet it is not like the other intellectual virtues, Answer: it is 
a moral virtue, It is'different because, speaking quite externally, there is no 
wrong extreme, I mean, there is only injustice, There is no -- hov shell I say? 
-- the sucker, as I call it, sucker or Socrates, whomever you take: this is not 
taken into consideration deliberately by Aristotle, That's a moral virtue and 
has to do with the subject matter of justice as distinguished from the other 
tues, (Inaudible question.) This is not the definition of the moral virtues, It 
has something to do with the desires, the inclinations, of the individual, where- 
as the intellectual virtues are not perfections of the desires, Whether a man is 
greedy for what belongs to others or he is not: that is a kind of his desire, To 
that extent it's a moral virtue, Yes, kr, Reinkin, 


Q: Iwould like to go back to the gentleman and the philosopher and change one 
word. You speak of the man of prudence looking to habit. 


S: The gentleman is a prudent man, 


Q: As habite And you say there's still some darkness and we don!t see what the 
connection is with the philosopher who looks to wisdom, and if you replace habit 
ty the laws 
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S: Oh, that's beautiful but if the laws were always good there would be no 

question, Then it is simply, the knowledge which the pucont man requires is what 
Í- he gèts through the law giver, But unfortunately the legislators are not always 
y. good, Therefore this wonderful solution is not sufficient, 


" 
2 You could not have a gentleman in a society that was ignorant of good leva. 
yl If the laws were wholly bad then there wouldn't be any gentlemen, 


- S: No, oh no, That can be, Thore are people born with good natures, There 
were gentlemen in Athens, which according to the strict doctrine of Plato was a 
bad regime, There are regimes which are tolerant, The denocracy described in 
the eighth book of the Republic is very bad, but it is tolerable,’ Therefore, all 
kinds of nice people were possible in Athens: Niclas, Demosthenes, Pericles. 


Q: (Inaudible. ) 


Ss Yes, well, this is an extremely rare case: that you would have a regime 
where all laws are preposterous, Some good laws exist everywhere and one can say 
as long as the family is not entirely destroyed there is a chance that in sone 
families the children will be brought up in a nice way, There can be gentlemen 
in a bad regine, 


Q: (Inaudible, ) 


S: Yes, but even tho settled rules, I mean connected with the notions of honor 
and fealty, were very bad, Good, But we come to that question, . . . lr, Burn- 
ham, 


Qo: I vas going to say, wouldn't one say that Aristotle's answer about the oog- 
nitive status of the moral virtues be that they require prudence and prudence has 
oth reason and -- 


S: Yes, sure, prudence is a form of reason, But let us now turn to that, Per- 
haps we clear it up. 


Now let us start as simply as we can with the theme of Book VI, In order to 
do the right thing ono mst will the right thing because otherwise you do the 
right thing for the wrong reason, You mst will the right thing, nd before one 
can will it one must know it, This seems to be clear, Now the right thing is 
not made known by the law, positive or natural, for the positive law may be bad 

| nd natural right is changeable, The right thing is; of course, 2 
right thing to do here and now, in the circumstances, and the circ 
call for a change of the natural right, Aristotle must therefore identify the 
kind of knowledge which is required for doing the'right thing end'make clear how 
that knowledge cooperates with the will, This is, very generally, the subject 
of Book VI. Now doing the right thing occurs, however, not only in action but 
also within the arts. Therefore Aristotle must make clear the difference be~ 
tween action and production, production being the arts, but this falls under the 
heading, kinds of knowledge, because art is also a kind of imowledge. Now we 
read only a very few passages today because we have now a whole book, I'll sey 
something about 1139a, 22 to 26. 


oral virtue is a habit of preferring or choosing. Choice is desire going 
with deliberation, I mean, if you desire without deliberating then it is nere 
desire as the animals too have it, Choice going with deliberation or reasoning 
or figuring out; the Greek word, logistikai. ‘The logos must be true and the 
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desire'must be correct, Only then is the action virtuous, But in such a wey, of 
course, that the true logos mst agree with the correct desire, Otherwise there 
is a conflict and the action cannot be virtuous, Here there is a’ difficulty, The 
correctness of the desire seans to precede the truth of the logos, the logos e 
bling you to determine that is the right thing here and now. Or isit the other 
[may around? The answer: desire gives you the end, the correct desire the true 
end, and the reasoning supplics the knowledge of the means, The end, let us say, 
|is determined by nature, That would be the simplest, the correct end; and the 
means are determined ty reason, Yor example, the end: self-preservation in the 
[simple case, This'is not figured out by us, That determines us ty nature, But 
‘then we figure out, how can I, circumstanced as I am, preserve myself, for txan- 
ple in a tornado or in illness or whatever the case may be, But, of course, here 
the question arises, how can we distinguish between the correct or natural desire 
and the incorrect and the unnatural desire? The reason involved here is practic- 
al reason which as such is distinguished from theoretical reason, 


Previously Aristotle had distinguished between the scientific knowledge and 
the deliberative figuring out of reason, Well, scientific: we will find out la- 
ter what Aristotle moans by it, Then there is another kind of reasoning which he 
calls deliberative and/or logistic, which, of course, has nothing to'do with lo~ 
gistic as used in military science but logistikai means figuring out, a figuring 
out kind’ of reasoning. You figure out how to construct a triangle, how to build 
a bridge, how to act in these and these circumstances, Tt will later on become 
clear, 


Now in the first statement both were described in fact as theoretical, The 
deliberative, the logistic, is not necessarily practical, You'will sce that this 
is of some importance, What does he mean by that? Everything, even the objects” 
of action or of art, this shoemaker!s material now for making this pair of shoes, 
can be made the object of theoretical understanding. It can be done, You can 
take a purely theoretical attitude toward objects of action or art, There is a 
simple proof of that known at all times: history, A historian studies actions 
done by particular men in particular cities, but, of course, they have been modi- 
fied somewhat, They have been actions completed, but it is still not’ scientific 
knowledge in the strict sense of the term, The acts, the done things, are not 
ihe subject of practical reason anymore, nor are they the objects of theoretical 
reason, This is a particularly important interesting case, The objects of 
tion, vhat shall I do now, are not in thenselves of any theoretical interest, 
That is what Aristotle means, They are interesting only to the individual actor: 
man or individual, One does not, strictly speaking, learn something by the use 
of practical reason, You learn something from your thoughts so it's easier 
you to act the next time, but you do not learn something fundamentally, For ex- 
ample, if you make such a mistake regarding a particuler firm you learn never to 
do it again, but the major premise, don't do business with unreliable firms 
well at a certain moment when you make that clear for the first time you 
for the first time that major premise, but later on it's too general arymoro, 


Now in 113935, following, Aristotle'speaks for the first tine of the differ 
ence between art and action or production, making, and action, T 80 impor- 
tant because the mean, as we remember, is of course as important in the arts as 
it is in action, The shoemaker wants to make a fitting shoe, a shoe that is nei- 
ther too large (excess) nor too small (defect), Therefore to that extent art and 

E: m are very closely akin, What i ference? t 


B 


first is that the arts are all partial, all partial, e hu- 


men good. There is no universal art. 
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action, Therefore arts have a‘ greater theoretical exactness than the sphere of 
action, The end is doing well, but not in the sense in which we use the word 
now: doing well, acting well, This means this particular good act now as part of 
onets good life, But the end which you propose is not directly the good life, It 
is this action now, of course understood as part of the good life, and not merely 
as a means for the good life, If you go to a shoemaker and get shoes these shoes 
are never an end, They are always a means, always a means,’ What for the shoena- 
ker is the end, the shoes, is in itself a means. In acting, only in acting, is 
the action the end, The particular good action is the end, Goods 
art 

In 113914 we find a second repetition, The first tine'Aristoile had dis- 
‘tinguished between two kinds of’ contemplating: the scientific, on the one hend, - 
and the deliberative, logistic, on the other. In the second statement, 1139826, 
following, he distinguishes between theoretical and practical reasoning. And 
now what does he do? Oh yes, let us read this characteristic beginning. 


0: Let us then discuss these virtues afresh, going more deeply into 
the matter, 


S: Yes, higher up, and let us speak about them again, It is an explicit repe- 
tition, This I mention only with a view to the question of Aristotle's proco- 
dure, Let us now read the immediate sequel, 


0: Let it be assumed that there are five qualities. . . . 


S: Now, in other words, what he said hitherto was deliberately incomplete, Now 
he busts the case wide open and brings in the whole issue, But it would have 
been much more systematic to open the whole book with the following remark, Read 
that: the next sentence, 


Ot o.. that there are five qualities through which the mind achieves 
truth in affirmation or denial, namely art or technical skill, scien- 
tific knowledge, prudence, wisdom, and intelligence. 


S: Yes, let us stop here, This should have been said at the beginning. Aris- 
totle does not proceed in this way. He brings it up only in a more advanced 
stage of the argument because he wanted us to concentrate on some particular 
pointe right from the beginning, Now you see that prudence is in the center, 
Forgive me this pedantic remark but I enjoy finding more and more evidence for 
my merely empirical rule that the most important is in the center. Now you see 
again what it means here, Prudence is not the most important in itself, "That 
^re learn later. It's wisdom, But it's the most important in the context, natur- 
ally, In the context of ethics we mst understand prudence above everything 
else, Now in his treataent he proceeds as follows: he treats first the excel- 
lences-- let us call these excellences -- which presuppose knowledge of the prim 
ciples and then the excellences which consist in knowledge of the principles, 
First he speaks of science in this chapter and this is explicitly based =- expli 
citly based (it is a unique case in this whole book) -- on Aristotle's Logic, He 
‘Calls it the Analytic, But what does this mean? The other intellectual virtues 
mentioned here are not the objects of analytics, There he cannot refer to that. 


Science, we’ learn here, is a habit of demonstrative knowledge and that 
means, of course, in the first place mathematical sciences are science, They 
start from known principles and Mr, Burrtmecplained that, But how do we get 
principles thanselves? This is a question which one cannot altogether avoid, 
Aristotle goes into that here: he says by induction, But induction doesn't mean 
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in Aristotle what it means in Francis Bacon or today, You just look around, Tou 
lead up; epagogei means literally leading up to, look around, For example, how 
do you proceed when speaking to someone who has never heard of a triangle? You 
show him: here, that's a triangle, This, this, various kinds of triangles: these 
all are triangles, Yes, you show him, and perhaps you show him also that there 
are such things not only on the blackboard but there are also things somewhere 
which are triangles or circles or lines, You lead up to so that ho knows this is 
something which is there and not meroly by virtue of arbitrary invention, I 
think we leave it at this point. 


‘The next iten he discusses -+ because we have to concentrate on prudence -- 
the next is art, Art, production, is not merely knowledge although one can say 
its core is knowledge, Aristotle speaks here, of course, only of its cognitive 
element, the knowledge element in art, because clearly, sey, a shoemaker who 
knows how to make shoes must have the know-how and the know-how does not consist 
merely in knowing certain rules. You know, you wouldn't say a man has the know- 
how if he is a'kind of back seat driver and could never drive himself, So this 
namal element, if I may say so, is of course also essential to art, but it is 
noi'the core, The core is the knowledge. But in art too -- scientific knowledge, 
art, and prudence are not knowledge of principles, The principles to which the 
artisan refers are given to him, presupposed by him: protection of feet, human 
feet, ‘That's’the end and with a view to which he looks’ around for material, 
leather, wood, or whatever it may be, probably not iron, and he looks around for 
how to go about, you know, how to do it: how to prepare the material and how to 
build it, transform it, into a shoe, 


Now we come, then, to practical wisdom, You see, also for those who are in- 
terested in this trivial thing, while he changes the order in the execution from 
the order in the initial enumeration prudence remains in the center, So pedantic 
can Aristotle be and it is, at the same timo, also a good’ lesson for us, Now let 
ws turn to 11)0a25, at the beginning of this chapter; yes, at the beginning of 

he chapter on prudence. 


0: We may arrive at a definition of prudence by considering who are 
the persons vhom we call prudent, 


S:  Idon!t have to say that Aristotle doesn't speak of a definition of prudence, 
That makes it all much more school-like than Aristotle is. "Regarding prudence," 
and so on; not definition, But all right. 


O: Now ít is held to be the mark of a prudent man to be'able to deliberate 
well about what is good anc advantageous for himself, not in some one de- 
partment, for instance what is good for his health or strength, but what 
is advantageous as a means to the good life in general, 


S: "As a whole," Yes, So this is again clear: the arts are partial, Prudence 
is not partial, Yes, Now go on, 


0: This is proved by the fact that we also speak of people as prudent or 
wise in some particular thing, vhen they calculate well with a view to 
attaining some particular end of value, . e e 


S: Can you think of an example? /O: Inaudible./ Or a man may be very good 
in finding the right wives for the Fight men, particularly good in that respect 
&nd ín no other respect. But we call it prudence nevertheless although it is 

only a partial prudence because there is no techne, no art of it, There is no 
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art, strictly speaking. But prudonce simply, with which alone we are concerned, 
is distinguished from art by its totality, Yes? 


0: . o. (other than those ends which are the object of an art); so that 
ihe prudent man in general will be the man who is good at deliberating 
about the whole, s 

21 But no one deliberates about things that cannot very, nor about 
things not within his power to do. Hence inasmuch as scientific know- 
Ledge involves denonstration, whereas things whose fundanental principles 
aro variable are’ not capable of demonstration, because everything about 
then is variable, and inasmuch as one cannot déliberate about things 
that are of necessity, it follows that prudence is not the same as sci- 
ence, Nor can it be tho saue as art, It is not science because matters 
of conduct admit of variation; and not art, because doing and making are 
generically different, since making aims at an end distinct from the act 
of maling, whereas in doing the end cannot be other than the act itself: . , 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, We see, in the first place, that in 
the sphere of prudence the principles, tho archai, are changeable, In the case 
of science they are not changeable, A triangle always means a triangle. What 
this means we don't know yet, We have only the statement, But here we may re- 
mind ourselves as a minor help of the fact that in the fifth book we hav 
j that the naturel right, which is a principle, is changeable, So this is univer- 
" galized now, In the sphere of prudence the principles are changeable, And fur- 
thermore art has its’ end outside the activity; obviously. The end of housebuild- 
b ing is a house there, when it is completed completely divorced’ from the activity 
of housebuilding, whereas prudence has as its end the activity, the good aot, Now 
let us go on. 


O: Tt renains therefore that it is a truth-attaining rational quality, 
concerned with action in relation to things that are good and bad for 
human beings. d 

Hence, men like Pericles are deemed prudent, because they possess 
a faculty of discerning what things are good for themselves and for 
mankind; o . . 


S: "For mankind" can give a wrong notion; "for the human beings," “In other 
rds, Aristotle does not suggest that Pericles thought of the greatest good of 
the greatest ruxber of'human beings all over the globe, for example in the Spar- 
tan, Peloponnesian War, whatever it is. Good. 


Ot. e. . and that is our conception of an expert in domestic economy or 
political science, 
(This also accounts for the word tenperance, which signifies 'pre- 
serving prudence. ' 


S: That is a word which I translated moderation, sophrosyne, and Aristotle 
uses an etymology of dubious value, that sophrosyne is derived from sotsein, pre- 
serving prudence, We don't have to go into that because what Aristotle means is 
independent of that etymology. 


0: And moderation does in fact preserve our belief as to our om good; 
for pleasure and pain do not destroy or pervert all beliefs, for in- 
stance, the beliof that the three angles of a triangle are, or are not, 
together equal to two right angles, but only beliefs concerning action, 
Tho first principles of action are the end to which our acts are means; 
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but a man corrupted by a love of pleasure or fear of pain, entirely 

"ma fails to discern any first principle, and cannot see that he ought to 
choose and do everything as a means to this end, end for its sake; for 
vice tends to destroy the sense of principle.) 


S: It tends to destroy the principle. There's nothing of the sense of it, In 
the sphere of prudence ar action the principles, that for the sake of whioh, or 
ihe things to be done, do not come to sight at all -- (now let me see, I'm sorry). 
Wo, the implication: yes, what do we see? In the case of prudence as disting- 
wished from art and theoretical knowledge the principles are affected by our mor- 
ality or immorality. A man may be immoral, to use a convenient expression, and 
can be theoretically perfectly sound in his demonstration, And the same may be 
true of an artisan; we have discussed this interesting case of the drunk carpen- 
ier, Bub in moral matters, in matters of action, that is not possible, Here the 
decency or indecency of the man affects his grasp of the principles." Let us see: 
what does he mean? Yes, what are the principles here which he means, which are 
destroyed ty immorality? Which are they? /Tneudible reply./ Yes, but is this 
not again presupposed by the prudent man? I mean, prudence does not supply the 
neiples. Prudence doesn't supply the principles; prudence acts on the basis 

f knowledge of principles, Now if a man is imoral then his sense of the prin- 
ciples is destroyed or weakened, or is blurred, That is the point which he makes 
itherto, Wow let us weit until we come -- later on. 


How in the next chapter he turns to the awareness of principles of which he 
had not spoken hitherto, To repeat again: e first three things which he has 
mentioned -- these are science, art, and prudence -- they all presuppose know- 
ledge of the principles, They are based on knowledge of the principles, They do 
not supply knowledge of the principles, Now he turns to the question of know- 
ledge of the principles and he speaks first of the principles of science, What 
is the faculty or the excellence by virtue of which we know the principles? And 
this is called by Aristotle nous which we can translate or express by intelli- 
gence, intellecting; by intellecting, by grasping with the mind's eye, Well, in 
Gern times this notion of nous has become blurred, The Platonic-Aristotelian 
view is very briefly this: there are two actions of the mind, let us say, intel- 
leoting and reasoning. Reasoning connects, I mean, before you can connect two 
ideas you must first have grasped’ each idea by itself, The grasp of the idea 
mous." The linking up, connecting, comparing: that's a matter of reasoning -- in 
reek, five . So we have here an answer to the question regarding the faculty 
by which we have knowledge of the principles of demonstration, the principles of 
science, The question which is much more important to us is how do we get the 
principles of action, the principles of action as distinguished from demonstra- 
n. in the case of the arts it is not interesting because we all-lmow, Look 
t the shoemaker, look at the physician: how he has the end, health, protection 
victory in the case of the general, ‘That's no particular question, In 
action it's a great question, 


Now this leads to the conclusion in the next chapter, which we read, in 
lljial?, following. Now he turns to something else which is wisdom, How is wis- 
don related to what went before? NWow.do you have it? 


O: Hence it is clear that wisdom mst be the most perfect of the modes of 
knowledge, The wise man therefore must not only know the conclusions 
; that follow from his first principles, but also have a true conception 
>4% ^ of those principles themselves. Hence wisdon must be a combination of 
intelligence and scientific knowledge. . . o 
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S: Yos, well; "between intellect and science," between grasping, clear grasp of 
the principles, and demonstration, Demonstration belongs to the sphere of 
dianouia, In Latin that is intellectus /something was apparently written on the 
plackboard to which he referred/and diancuia is ratio. Wisdom comprises both. 
Someone may know the principles simply because they are transmitted to them: I 
tell you so (period) and then ho can argue very well on the basis of the princi- 
ples, That is demonstration, “But, of course, if he does not have the grasp of * 
ihe principles he is, in a way, blind, He acts on authority, On the other hand, 
f aman has only knowledge of the principles, only nous, and cannot draw conclu- 
sions from it, he also is, in a way -- is surely not a wise man because he 
doesn't know what the principles imply, Both. Let us read on where you left 
off, Let us first read that, 


0: « « « it must be a consummated knowledge of the most exalted objects, 
For it is absurd to think that political science or prudence is 
the loftiest kind of knowledge, inasmuch as man is not the highest thing 
in the world, 


|S: He doesn't say "the loftiest"; "the most serious," Aristotle has a very 
| serious view of seriousness, 
0: And as ‘wholesome! and 'good! mean one thing for men and another for fishes, 
whereas ‘white! and ‘straight! mean the same thing always, so everybody 
„b would denote the same thing by 'wiso,! but not by 'prudenb!; for each 
4 Hind of beings will describe as prudent, and vill entrust itself to, one 
é who can discern its own particnlar welfare; hence even some of the lower 
animals are said to be prudent, namely those which display a capacity for 
forethought as regards their own lives, 
Tt is also clear that wisdom cannot be the same thing as political 
j science; for if we are to call knowledge of our om'intereste wisdom, 
there will be a number of different kinds of wisdom, one for each spe~ 
cies: there cannot be a single such wisdom dealing with the good of all 
living things, any more than there is one art of medicine for all existe 
ing things. It may be argued that man is superior to the other animals, 
but this makes no difference. . . « 


S: No, that is "the best": "that man is the best of the other animals," not 
merely better, Yes, this makes no difference -- yes? 


O:  . . . but this makes no difference: since there exist other things far 
moro divine in their nature than man, for instance, to mention the most 
visible, the things of which the celestial systen is composed, 

, n a 

S: Literally, the cosmos, but Aristotle understands indeed primarily by cosmos 

the heaven, Yes. 

0: These considerations therefore show that visono ton scientific 
knowledge and intuitive intelligence. e e o 


Yes, that is one way -- yes, but -- yes, all right, 


O: .. « /fous as regards the things of the most exalted nature, This is 
why people say that men like Anaxagoras and Thales ‘may be wise but are 
not prudent,' when they see them display ignorance of their own inter- 
ests; and while admitting then to possess a knowledge that is rare, mar- 
vellous, difficult and even superhuman, they yet declare this Imowledge 
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io be useless, because these sages do not seck to know the things that (et 
are good for human beings. 


S: They "do not seck the human good," Let us stop here for one moment, Now 
this is, of course, a very crucial passage, That is undeniable, Yes. 


Q: Because where do we go with wisdom if we haven't been prudent nowe 


S: Yes, let us first understand what Aristotle explicitly says. He clearly as- 
serts that wisdom, i.e, knowledge, i.e, intellect plus demonstration, combined, 
is by far superior in dignity to prudence and the reason is prudence has to do 
with what is good'for man, Now the suggestion that there are other animals which 
can be prudent is, of course, strictly provisional, In the strict sense no ani- 
nal other than men is prudent. Prudence has to do with the merely human, which’ 
is of interest only to human beings for their life, and therefore it is partial, 
just as medicine is, Aristotle gives an example: there are people doctors ard 
horse doctors, But the people doctors deal only with human health, The horse 
doctors deal only with horsic health, if we may coin this word, ard this is es- 
sentially partial, Now there are quite a few other things here to but 

[tbe relation between political science, as he translates it, and prudence will 

, "come up later on, The key point is this: man is only a part of the whole and 

therefore any knowledge of man and of things relevant to man cannot be the uni- 
versal, all-comprehensive knowledge; and this is the knowledge of the cosmos, 
provisionally stated, loosely stated, In a way everything is clear, 
furing the last six lines of the transcript, the defect which was mentioned ear- 
ier began to interfere with the audibility, Elipses will be used as necessary 
in what follows. 


But there is one point which I cannot (7) understand immediately ard which I 
believe is one obstacle to our understanding now, This is hard for us to under- 
stand because we think, of course, when people speak of science -- we think na- * 
turally of modern natural science and there the question may very well be raised, 
way should this be of greater dignity than moral-political science, Indeed, why 
should it! Because that is as partial as human knowledge, It is only the sub= 
humane Why should the knowledge of the sub-human be of higher dignity than know- 
ledge of the human? For us this is not immediately intelligible, Now I would 
like to mention one point, We regard it as possible that knowledge of moral 
principles or of political principles is of higher dignity than knowledge of na- 
ture, That is the condition for the supermacy of morality as it was stated with 
particular emphasis by Kant? Answer -- what is the answer? Why did Kant reject 
this whole notion? 


0: Impossibility of knowing the whole, 


ws: Yes. The most venerable things, as Aristotle calls them, ere not knovable, 
In traditional terms, specülative metaphysics is impossible, If there is no pos- 
sibility of knowledge, say, of'the soul as soul, because what scientific psychol- 

b ogy deals with is not the soul, therefore there is no speculative knowledge of 
any true dignity. I note another point here which has very much to dowith the 

^ issue raised by Kant. When he speaks of the status of secondary qualities, good 
or bad means always good for someone, for an individual or for a species but for; 
white or black does not mean white for or black for. It means white, And the 
fact -- I don't know whether Aristotle knew that -- that dogs don't see or other- 
animals don'& see sone of the colors; (the higher animals: that the lower animals, 
the ; don't see, he knew, of course) -- but that, say, the color line as 
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we know it may be perceptual only by men: that is uninteresting to Aristotle. 
You know the distinction between primary and secondary qualities as they were 

yuh stated by Locke: the weight and size, such qualities, are primary qualities, but 
the sensible qualities, colors, sounds, and so on, are the secondary qualities. 
One implication was only the primary qualities belong to the thing; the secondary 
qualities are in us, When the atoms, colorless, soundless things, affect us then 

| Ithey appear as colored, sounding, ani what the other qualities are, For Aris- 
totle that doesn't exist. The secondary qualities belong as much to the thing as 
the primary qualities. But thoro are qualities which things have which have a 
relativity to man in themselves because when you say, "This is good," "This thing 
is good," you mean always a relativity to man or maybe to individuals’ or you may 
also say it's good for fishes, but it is always relative to something, which is 
not true of the sensual (?) qualities. That is of crucial importance and was one 
of the differonces between modern philosophy and Aristotelian and Platonic phil- 
osophy in the crucial seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


We note also another point’here as is shown by the exemplos of Anaxagoras 
and Thales, famous philosophers, A man may be wise without being prudent, 
Thales vas not prudent, as is shown by the fact that looking at the stars he  - 
foll into a ditch, He could not take care of his own business, And, of course, 

j) since prudence and moral virtue are inseparable there can bo a man who is viso 

^ without having moral virtue, 


Q: What about the tine ho cornercdthe market on wine pressos? 


S: Yos, sure, That is the proof that Thales was not as dumb as that Thracian 
may have thought. But Aristotle starts here from common vicus. 


Qo: Why is it that art is partial and prudence is total? 


S: For amen, Ard that is very good. We reach, then, this proportion: ert to 
prudence oqual to prudence to wisdom, Art deals with a part of tho human good. 

Prudence deals with the whole human good, Wisdom deals with the vholo, not moro- 
| Iy with the whole human good but with the whole, That is imnodiatcly cloar. 


Qs: (&ppcers to have thought that the discussion which mentionod Kant, above, 
aSsorted tho superiority of morality.) 


S: No, I tried to oxplain one obstacle which we have today in understan 
Aristotle booauso for us -- I suppose for most of us today -- it would make 
sense to say that knowledge of hunan things in the widest sonso of tho word, hus 
manity -- that comos from "man" ~- you know? -- that humanity has a highcr digni- 
ty than natural scionco: perhaps not fron the point of viov of simple cognitive 
standards of exactness, perhaps not, but as subject mattor; that thosc marvolous 
notions of the stars and of the plancts cannot be compared with tho most atro- 
cious actions of the worst criminal because he has intelligcnoo, Ho has intolli- 
gence and thoy lack intelligonco, So for us, I beliove, it is imodiatcly sonsi- 
Plo'that the sciences of man should be of higher dignity because thoir object, 
men, is of higher dignity. Docs it nob make senso for us today to say that the 
sciences of man are of higher dignity because man is of a highar dignity than 
sub-human naturo? 


a 


Qj: (As to vhothor this was the Aristotclian view.) 


S: No, Aristotle rojocts this view. Well, the reason being that tho heavenly 
odios are for him not soulless beings. That's one point. The heavenly bodies 
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aro for hin not soulless boings, I cannot go into thet nov, But thoro is at 
othar ono, a roason’ ch wo can imnodiately understand: because scionce as Aris- 
totle means it here, or wisdom now, has to do with' tho whole, Of this whole man’ 
is, of course, a part, And if our natural scienco, insofar as it deals with man, 
should givo only a segment of man or maybo a caricaturo of man thon it is not tho 

p truc scicnco of man, Thon we would be in need of a theoretical scicnce of nan 
which, of course, would not be moral and political philosophy because they are 
practical scionces. But the understanding of” the nature of nan would still be a 
part of a conploto naturel scionce ovon today, regardless of vhothor our natural 
scionce is able to provide that or not, and I bolicvo it is unable to provide ite 


Qg: How doos it follow that wo are in nood of a theoretical science for our un- 
derstanding of san? 


S: But a thoorotical man wishos today, as in the olden tines, to havo universal 
knowledge and ho would not bo satisfied with a knowledge of 2 part of the whole, 
namely of othor things sub-huuan, That would not bo knowledge of the whole, This 
theoretical science would surcly be higher. e e e By the way, ono roason why 
ethics ecased to bo a practical scionco and became a thoorotical sconce as it is 

{now is because it is moant to supply. e . tho thoorotioal Imowlodgo of man, Never 
forget: Aristotle is very clear, this is a practical soionoo, 


Q; 


Inaudible. 


S: Yos, we cono to that lator, That is a vory inportant question, But I give 
you only a provisional answor, but it is a vory authentic answar, This book was 
Seid to be some kind of political scionce: politikoi tis, That moans it is not 

(A political scionce altogether, Difforently D ated, Aristotle's Ethics is in a 
sonso thoorotioal. . « e 


Qc: Doos this mean that the propor study of the cosmos would be the concern of 
natural science? T. 


S: Yos, of course, We must not forget this: we uso tho term motaphysics, a 
noniristotolian term, Aristotle uses the term the first philosophy, and the 
first philosophy is all-comprehonsive and it deals with tho principles of every- 
thing, I mean, if you take, for example, such a work as On Tho Soul, if you vant 
io mako a pigeon hole in a tay in which Aristotle doos not pigeonhole, that is 
sonchow in between natural scionce e . » and is really psychology, /rovorsal of 
tape, eliminating the defective audibility/ where ho speaks about tit mind, which 
is, aftor ell, the highest thomo of De Anima, What is that? Imoan, if you wn- 
derstand by natural science, in a somewhat untraditional sonso, the knowledge of 
cvorything, meaning of the kinds of overything, of all kinds of beings, then you 
can call it natural science, 


Qe: Toula this be tho distinction between tcleological natural scionce as op- 


posed to =- 


S: - Yos, sure, you can put it this way. Sure, Yos, this is the last question 
nat, at this point. 


y. vould you say that the deepest difficulty of modern scientific psychology 
i& that it's based on human construction? 


S: Yes, perhaps. That is true of all modern science in a vey. Sure,“bub this 
leads very far. Yes, ono can say that, Dut this requires long studics, Mr. 


41 
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Seltzer, some of which you will do during the sumer, as we have seen, 


Yow let us continue our argument because we have not yot reached tho main 
difficulty. Prudence is concerned, as he explains in the sequel, with universals 
as well as with particulars or singulars, As was shown by ir. Burnham, don't do 
business with an unroliable firm; this is an unreliable firm, Yes, thet is good 
enough. Aristotle adds that Imolodge of the singulars is more important than 
the formar, It's much more inportant to know that you should not doal with this 
firm, "x," than to have the general notion and be blind regarding the particular 
case; If a man only in a groping way knows only, "I will never go again to that 
shop," he is a nore prudent man then the man who knows one should not go to bad 
shops but is unable to subsume properly. Good. Nevertheless, in a sense the 
highest form of prudence is tho most universel one, That is 111b22, following. 
That's the next chapter, or it is here in one edition used as a chapter: when he 
says the relation of prudence and -- yes, political science is not a good trans- 
lation. Let us say the political art, which is also not a perfect translation 
but it avoids the grossost error, as if Aristotle were speaking of what is now 
called political science. Yes? "The political art and prudence is the same ha- 
bit e e e". Do you have that? Yes. 


0: 


eta the stet) one kind, as supreze and prisa is called legis- 
lative science, . . . /irt?/ 


S: irt; always art. 


+ art; the other, as dealing with particular occurrences, has the 
name, political art, that really belongs to both kinds, Tho latter is 
concerned with action and deliberation (for a parliamentary enactment: 
i a thing to be done, being the last step in a eeliberata ve: process), 

and this is vhy it is only those persons who deal with particular facts 
who are spoken of as “taking part in politios,! because it is only they 
who perform actions, like the warkmen in an industry. Prudence also 
is commonly understood to mean especially that kind of wisdon which is 
concerned with oneself, the individual; and this is given the nane, 
prudence, which really belongs to'all the kinds, while the others’ are 
distinguished as domestic economy, legislature, and political art, the 
latter being subdivided into deliberative art and judicial ert. 


O o. 


S: Let us stop here and try to understand'it. How we have here first a dis- 
tinction of things which are the sane habit, as Aristotle puts it, but the being 
or the essence is different and that has to do with a difference of spheres. 
what is that schema? The most architectonic he calls it (like most comparat 
to what the architect is in relation to the builders, the carpenters) is the L 
islative, Then we have the political art, which is simply subject to the legis- - 
lative, because all political action takes place in a framework of a constitution, 
however you call that, and this is therefore subject to that and it issues,” as 
stoilo puts it, in decrees, meaning decisions regarding particular cases, as 
legislative art lays down the laws, gencral and permanent rules, And then 
thore is another one: the political is subdivided because there are two kinds of 
special decisions, those made in Parlienent, as this Englishman puts it but let 
us say in the assexbly, ver or peace for example, and then those made in law 
courts. ànd therefore there is a deliberative, or political in the narrower 
sense, andthe judicial, And of this the legislative is tho highest, The legis- 
lative art, to speak of that first, is akin to prudence because it is concerned 
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with good laws for this community, This is what the legislator wants, He's not 
soneone'in any classroom, Now these are all foms of prudence, as Thomas Aquinas 
puts it, insofar as thay have their being not merely in reason alone but have 
also something in the desire, The legislator giving laws for a coummnity must 
have not only judgment on what the good laws are; ho must also be concerned with 
this comunity, That's the desire. But insofar as they’ exist in reason alone 
they are sometimes called practical scicnces like ethics, economics, and politi- 
cal science, So ve have now a very interesting thing, There is a possibility -- 
false start anticipating a point to be made below/, The legislator has to do 
th this particular community (period) as much as the prudent man is concerned 
with his voll being or his family's, (That is economic: when he has to dowith 
his faaily's well being; economic prudence, because cconsmic doesn't mean monsy- 
making but means management of the household including the beating of wife and 
the spanking of children, So one shouidn't translate it by economics because 
that is today misleading. Good.) Now in a vay in tho highest case, the legisla- 
tive case, it is possible -- /again this point is droppod/. If you look at Aris- 
iotle, what he is doing here In the Ethics and in the Politics, he doesn't legis- 
late, but he teaches legislators, Aristotle is not concerned with the laws of 
Corinth or of some other Greek city, He is concerned with sonething from which 
overy legislator can learn, The concern for the city, which means only for this 
or that city, is the sake of the legislator. So that is tho meaning, where Aris- 
totle said this at the beginning:“it is not the political art but it is sone kind 
of political art'which he teaches, some kind because he is the teacher of statos- 
nen, legislators, judges, or what have you,’ These sciences are, as thoy Were 
called in tho medieval literature sonotines, theoretical-praotical, They are not 
simply theoretical -- /a possible slip of the tongue since the point he was driv- 
ing at semed to be they are not simply practical; the point which was twice 
dropped above was apparently that it is possible for the political art as prac- 
, ticed ty the'teacher of legislators to be universal and not involved with a par- 
, ticular city, hence to be to sone extent theoretical./ 


That is important, That has a very great implication, If this is'so then 
in tho true order of things since the individuel is, of course, subject to the 
law, clearly, so that every prudent action depends for its being prudent on its 
being, generally speaking, law abiding -- /he drops this to elucidate the last 
clausc/. in action may be law abiding without being prudent, obviously, I mean, 
how mary imprudent actions are not felonies of any kind, If you go all the time 
to that shop where you are cheated you do not commit a punishable offense, obvi- 
ously, But, on the other hand, if you do something which is illegal, ‘that's im- 
prudent to do, generally speaking, There may also be a situation where the laws 
are so bad that the prudent action mst be illegal, So generally speaking the 
prudent action'is law abiding; the prudent action is subject to the Lew And the 
lav, of course, is the work of the legislative art and the legislative art, if it 
is to be perfect, would have been acquired by sitting at the feet of a teacher of 

, legislators, say of Aristotle or of Plato or perhaps even sone others, ‘Goods 
^ That would mean, however, that prudence is ultimately subject to an art, to that 
g Which Aristotle does which is not simply a higher form of prudence, This 
an important distinction to keep in mind, Surely this is crucial for tho un- 
erstanding of what Aristotle is doing as a whole in his Politics and his Ethics. 
Political scie as we call it now -- all right, we can say that what Aristotle 
M. does in the Ethics and in his Politics’is political science, but this is some- 
_ thing different from the political art, from what the statesman in a given commù= 
Æ nity does here and now. Action is always action here and now and this, as such, 
can never be the object of a science, only in a very complicated and derivative 
sense, Science has to do’with the universals and uses the particulars only as 
examples for illustration, but they are not as such the objects of it. This, 
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‘then, has to be said about tho relation of áristotle!s work -- of course, if Ar- 
istotle didn't know prudence and didn't know prudent men he could never have 
written the book, But it is not in his capacity as a prudent man but as a man 
‘transcending prudence, as a wise man, that he can write the book, Someone raised 
iu at peels, Were you the man, ir, Burnham? How did you state your ques- 
tion’ 


0: I forgot now, 


S: Well, at any rate let us keep in mind this strange development: that in a 
sense prudence being subject to the legislative art is ultimately subject to the 
quesi-theoretical enterprise of men like Aristotle and Plato, So we would come 
back fron Aristotle to the Platonic point of vier. If the philosophers don't 
rule everything is wrong. It seems to be, But Aristotle does not take this way; 
we must see why in the immediate sequel. Now, Mr, Butterworth, 


Q: I don't follow your reasoning as to why prudence is ultimately subjectto an 
art. 


S:  Deccuscerery prudent act takes place within a polis or within a political 
coammity of one kind or another and therefore it is subject to'thate The pru- 
dent man has always to consider the law and, generally speaking, his action mst 
be law abiding and this law is the work of an art, tho legislativo art, And if 
it is good, not by accident but certainly good, then the legislator must have 
been the pupil of a teacher of the legislative art, of a philosopher, 


Fi ES 


Q: The difficulty that I have, though, is that it scoms that if that's the 
case then prudence is going to be equated to the legislative art and Aristotle 
says it isn't, 


S: Yes, not equated because prudence proper is the action of the individual, 
It takes place within that framework, but it is not dictated by the framework, 
Then men would always be like children who were told by the law in cach case what 
io do, which they aren't, .No, that is no difficulty. Mr. Dry. 


Qo: Why would the teacher of the legislative art have to have knovledge of the 
things not human? 


that the teacher of legislators is a philosopher, and therefore, All right, I 
withdraw for the time being, not because it is wrong but because it unnecessarily 
complicates the argument now; because we have now to find out whether that is 
true, what I said, that prudence is subject ultinately to the logislative art -= 
really to the legislative science given here in books like Aristotle's, That I 
have to do, That is crucial, thy is prudence; so to speak, sovereign and must 
remain sovereign? That is answered, I believe, in the sequel, Yes? 


| S: This is not yet said, Or did I say it? Oh yes, I was so imprudent to'say 


Q4: This relationship between the political art and prudence: the schane you 
dier there is the same relationship as between justice in the widest sense and 


virtue, 


8: Yes, but we have to raise this question: can we leave it at that? Can we 

leave it at this statement in Book V that universal justice is the same as vir- 

tue but only with a view to the other? This question will cone up again, Now 

let us turn to 11,3b33. "Now a kind of knowledge would then be to know for one- 
3f self, for onets own purposes: prudence," Yes? 
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0: Now knowledge of one's own interest vill certainly be one kind of pru- 
dence; though it is very different from the other kinds, and people 

i think that the man who knovs and minds his own business is prudent, and 
that politicians are busybodies. . e . 


S: In other words, thisschena might lead us to the view that the political man, 
the politically active man, is higher than the private man, and, of course, the 
legislator still higher and Aristotle still higher. ‘This is now discussed, Yes? 


O: «+ » thus Buripides writes -= 
Would that be prudent? vhon I night'have lived 
A quiet life, a cipher in the crowd, 
1 Sharing the common’ fortune, . e 
Restless, aspiring, busy ñen of action, e e 
For people seek their own good, and suppose that it is right to do so. 


S: In other words, Aristotle reminds us now of the common prejudice which we 
still understand, especially in this country, against the politician, I mean, 
this has nothing to do with philosophy, Very non-philosophic men have this pre- 
judice and say a man who is'minding his own business is a wiser man, a more pru- 
dent man, a more decent man, than these busybodies, Yes? 


0: For people seek their own good, and suppose that it is right to do so, 
Hence this belicf has caused the word 'prudent! to mean those who are 
7 wise in their own interest, Yet probably as a matter of fact. e e o 


S: No, why probably? "Perhaps." This is these dangerous "perhapa-cs! of Ar- 
istotle where one doesn't know what ho means, especially, Yes? 


Ot ... asa matter of fact a mancannot pursue his own welfare without dones- 
tic economy and even politics, Moreover, even the proper conduct of 
onets own affairs is a difficult problem, and requires consideration, 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, The subordination of prudence proper 
to the political art, and this whole edifice, this whole hierarchy, is by no 
means unquestioned, A case can be made for the view that prudence is higher, 
Thy? The question ultimately concerns which way of life a man should choose: the 
political ar the theoretical. From the very beginning we were raninied of it and 
it will cone out -- the answer will be given -- at the end, Now this question 
can, of course, not be decided by the legislator because the legislator mist’ de= 
cide in’ favor of the political life, in olden times at any rate, That means, 
however, that the most important choice a man can make can be made only by the 
individual end therefore prudence is in one sense the highest. This choice is 
guided by the order of rank of the activities but also by the situation, by the 
circumstances; the gifts of the individual and the circumstances, And this can- 
not be foreseen, This can be only seen when you look at the situation and the 
' 4 decision can'be made only by tho individual, Prudence is the highest because the 

/ oréerof onds, the rank of ends of the intrinsically high, the intrinsically lom, 

f as different from the nostwurgent; and I believe that is the key difficulty of 
practice, Something may be very low in rank and may be the most urgent, Sinple 
example: appendix operation, That's nothing high, We do not aduire anyone bo- 
cause he underwent an appendix operation, No one does that, Tt is no sign of 
any human dignity to have undergone or not to have undergone it and yet it my 
be, in a given situation, the most urgent thing that a ran could do. So the pri- 
ority cannot be established on the baiss of the order of rank of the ends. That 
is the difficulty of human knowledge. It is something very elementary, but it is 
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usually not theoretically stated properly. This is the reason why ultimately 
prudence is, inia sense, sovereign: namely, independent of the order of rank, The 
order of rank does not tell it, but it does not make questionable for one moment 
the order of rank, But it is not sufficient, 


Q: Is this because if a man who was capable chose the theoretical life when the 
most urgent was more important in the situation, that it would ultimately destroy 
also the possibility of the theoretical life for hin? 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, and yet it nay be necessary at sone time for the philoso- 
pher to’side, as it were, against the polis, That is the problem of Socrates, by 
the way, because the simple formla which Socrates suggests, simply one has to 
obey the laws (period), is not sufficient as a careful study of the Crito would 
show, Socrates doliberates, That is usually overlooked, Socrates’ does not 
simply say one must obey the laws: every citizen mst obey the laws, I, Socrates, 
am a citizen, therefore I have to obey the laws, That's not deliberation, 
That!s'a simple subsumption, Socrates dcliberates, He takes into account many 
i thinge, one of them being his old age, So the question is how would Socrates 
have acted if he vere lO and if the fate of philosophy as far as he knew would 
depend on his action? It's a very long question. And therefore prudence, nean- 
i ing the decisions of the individual -= but the word decision has now acquired 
h an abominable meaning where it means the decision is not guided by any rẹ- 
t tional consideration. The decision is, of course, guided by rational considera- 
“tions, ty the order of the ends, which is not dependent on the decisions but 
ypbrevexists the decisions, But the order of the ends is not sufficient because 
‘of the essential difference between the highest and the most urgent, And every+ 
one knows this from his omn life: can perhaps find, if this were not indelicato, 
| [beautiful eanples where he or she came across that conflict between the higher 
y and the nost urgent. i. Dry. 
: 


Qj: Uould this explain why in Book VII of the Republic Socrates says philosophy 
has to cone dom? 


S: lo, that's not the sane question, No, That is a general question, because 
| ihe philosopher cannot avoid entirely the responsibility for other hunan beings, 


That's the reason, It is a general point, Mr. HeAtee, 

lay I give a homely example just to soe if I'm following up this point? One 
OBjection that one could raise here would be that for the sake of deliberation 
one should begin with those things which are closest to home, 


S: Yes, yes, sure, Yes, yes, you do that, but if 


Q3: If you were a very good man and very good at deliberating you might even be 
interested in your community, 


S: Qh sure; that's no question, That is clear, But the difficulty is th: 
if you always do the most urgent regardless of the order of rank you will never 
do what is intrinsically best, That is also a matter of discerment, Uhen mst 

I stop being concerned with lower but very urgent things and turn to the higher? 

Obviously, there cannot be general rules for that but there must be a kind of in- 
stinct, 


Q4: But one would never be interested in these other things which are lower, “ 
Let's say foreign policy: at what point does foreign policy become of interest, 
say, to a man involved in ==. 
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S: -- a purely theoretical ran, Surely, sone are not interested, you know, bui 
a few might be =- 


Qj: But would a man be happy not to be? 


S: Vell, there is no general answer, There ere situations in which theoretical 
men can afford the luxury not to take any interest in it, There are situations 
in which it is impossible, That deperds, 


Qj: And there is an essential difference between Aristotle and many scientifio-- 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, well this whole question has disappeared because prudence, 
strictly speaking, has no longer a status because the view which’ prevails today 
is that all prudence can be subsumed -- prudence is, so to speak, folkloristic, 

and what we vould want to have is a science guiding us: say, for example, proba- 
bility calculus can replace prudence, 

T ETE TEp ROO pruden" 


_ Q: Imeant something more simple, For example, when he picks up a newspaper 
T hiis disgusted at all those problens, for example, atomic warfare and 50 On. 


S: Well, a situation may be so hopeless that he just takes cover, as Plato puts 
it in the Republic: because a storm is coming, such terrible weather, what can he 
do? nd the situation my not be entirely hopeloss and then he will do some- 
thing. ‘That depends and that is exactly the point, 


Yes; then Aristotle discusses three habits akin to prudence: to be good at 
advising, understanding, and judgment, e cannot read these things. They are 
for our general purpose now most important for a negative reason, Hone of these 
is a faculty of perceiving of the principles of action, They all presuppose that 
you know the principles of action, just as prudence does. Now let us tum to a 
passage where Aristotle brings us back to the issue: in l1l3bll at the cni of a 
chapter, 


0: Me have now discussed the nature and respective spheres of prudence 
and wisdom, and have shown that each is the virtue of a different part 
[x of the soul, 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, So the relation of prudenos and wis 
dom: that is the key, the highest question raised here, Now Misses that ° 
m Tn the sequel by raising two radical questions: first, and that is very strange, 
\ are wisdom and prudence of any use, the most extreue question one can raise heres 
ard second, prudence being admittedly lower in rank than wisdom, how can it bo 
in control of wisdom, for he’ had said in the introduction to this work that the 
political art is the highest, the most authoritative. It determines which arts 
and sciences are to be studied in the community, It's still in a way true, at 
least in state universities where the State Legislature has’ any say in these’ mat- 
terse In the European countries, the continental countries, it's, of course, 
eee more the cese, Now, as for the first question he says this 


‘th what is always and not with things coming into being and porishing, 
deals with the’ laws of ci to being and perishing it deals, of course, with 
what is dide, the tame Del me Gig hero understood to be permanent,’ Thorefore, it 
cannot deal with what makes men happy, because that is a process of coming into 
being. You ere not happy and becone happy. As for prudence, moral virtue is 


something like health of the soul but knowledge of that health is as little need- 
ed for being healthy as knowledge of the health of the body, medicine, is needed 
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for being healthy in body. There are so many people who enjoy perfect health be- 
cause thoy have never used a physician, Why should this not be possible regard- 
ing the health of the soul? Now these are the questions and he begins to dis- 
cuss then in llla, beginning. Wisdom and prudence are choiceworthy for their 
own sako as virtues, i.e, perfeotions of parts of the soul, even if they should 
produce nothing, In other words, if something mst lic waste it is inferior to 
its being properly cultivated for its own sake, But wisdom is that part of vir- 
duo h produces happiness not as medicine produces health but as health pro- 
duces healthy actions, In other words, wisdom is identical with happiness. 
| That's why it is good, Now let us turn to llllaó, 


lok indi da part of virtue as a whole, and therefore by ite possession, 
or rather by its exercise, renders a man happy. 
r Also prudence as well as moral virtue determines tho complete per- 
formance of man's proper function: virtue ensures the rightness of the 
we aim at, prudence ensures the rightness of the means we adopt to 
gain that end, 


S: Yes} so Aristotle says what is additionally needed, additionally to wisdom, 
for happiness is supplied by the cooperation of prudence and moral virtue, The 
end, the principle, is supplied by moral virtue: that is to say, not by any 
knowledge, oral virtue makes us do the right or noble things for their om 
sake, That is what he does, Now lob us go on in a23; we cannot rend this all, 


"here is a certain faculty called cleverness, which is the capacity for 
i doing the things aforesaid that conduce to the aim we propose, and so 
2 à attaining that aim, If the aim is noble, this is a praisevorthy faculty; 
30 if base, it is mere knavery; this is how we come to speak of both prudent 
] men and knaves as clever, Now this faculty is not identical with pru- 
fuse dente, but prudence implios it, Dut that eye of the soul of wich we 
spoke cannot acquire the’ quality of prudence without possessing virtue, 
This ve have said before, and it is manifestly true, For deductive 
inferences about matters of conduct. . a o 


S: No, "syllogisns," "the practical, syllogisms," 


+ e » always have a major premise of the form 'Since the end or supreno 
good is so and sot (whatever it may be, since we may take it as anything 
we like for the sake of the argument); but the supreme good only appears 


5 good to the good man: vice perverts the mind and causes it to hold false 
a views about the first principles of conduct, Hence it is clear that we 
Zl cannot be prudent without being good, 


S: Wow let us stop here, So we can say cleverness -- you Imo what cleverness 
is, Prudence is cultured cleverness and cleverness presupposes the and, and 
therefore prudence, as cultured cleverness, also presupposes the end, Prudence 
is an eye of the soul, as it is here called. But again we raise the question, 


which eyes of the soul see the principles and the ends? Prudence doesn't see | e.g 
it. Prudence sees only what is good for the end, ‘hich eye of the soul sees |, iN 
that the good is the noble and not the pleasant or the lucrative, whatever it 4/4 
bo? This has a further implication, It is clear that not all men are clever, prad 
I believe that we can take as a sound major of a syllogism, But if not all men 

are clever then not all men can be prudente Does it not follow? And if pru: pd 
dence is a condition of moral goodness not all men can be morally good; and yet 
moral goodness was said to be available for all men except morons or insane 

people, Yet we have also read in the first book the quotation from Hesiod about 
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‘three kinds of people: one who know by themselves, who have the eye of the soul; 
those who listen to those wiser than they are; and those who have neither under- 


vi standing nor do they listen to the others, and the last are, of course, the 


worst, In other words -- let me say it simply -- if the situation were simply 
as I stated before it would amount to this absurdity: that you can tell a man, 
"Be intelligent" which is manifestly impossible. But we cen say to a man, "Be 
sensible," Sensible and prudent is the seme thing, That makes sense, We say 
[it all the time, thy can we say to everyone, however unintelligent, "Be sensi- 
[ble'!* Because in order to be sensible he has only to do what we, supposedly 

»-[|wiser, tell him to do, Being sensible can consist merely in listening to 
‘others.’ Being intelligent cannot be commanded; sensibility can be commanded. By 
ihe way, the law itself comands it sometimes, That is the legal formula for 
whet a prudent man would do in given cases? What is the legal formula, lr. Flen- 
ing? If a man acts in a way vhich is very irrational there is a legal formula 
for that -- in driving ar in building a fence or -- 


0: (Inaudible), 
S: No, no, no, There is a rore specific formula, 
O: Reasonable man test. 


S: Reasonable man, Everyone is Legally presupposed to be able to do what a 
reasonable man -- that's it, because you cen say to a man "Do sensible! but not 
"Be intelligent," 


0g: The technical tem is "reasonably prudent man," 


, S: Yes, The possibility that a norally good nan does materially bad things 
exists, In other vords, a nice nan who would wish to do what decent men tell 
hin and prudent men tell him and doesn't find anyone, and he is too dumb to dis- 
tinguish between a clever crook and a prudent nan, That can happen, He may do 

' [the materially bad thing because he picks the wrong advisor; and it is possible 

| that there may also be a nice advisor, I mean a very intelligent advisor, sho 

| hinself is not prudent because he lacks the cleverness, ‘There is a present-day 

| writer vhose chief subject is this interesting situation and that is todthouse, 
the British humorist, because Bertie Worcester, this very nice young man, is 
vholly unable to act vrudently because it is not given to him, and therefore he 
turns to his valet, called Jeeves, whom he regards as a paragon of prudence, but 
Jeeves too is not prudent and that leads to a very amsing situation, But this 
is a grave moral problem, 


Now Aristotle goes on as follows and says here we have cleverness and cle- 
verness cultivated is prudence and now he says there is a parallel to that fron 
the side of desire or will, Here is moral virtue, There is also something 
which is in proportion, Cleverness to prudence equal to "x" to moral virtue, 
Now that is that "x"? This Aristotle calls natural virtue, vhich means not yet 
virtue, also non-cultivated, Horal virtue is cultivated natural virjue just as 


p 
prudence is cultivated cleverness, and the two must grow together. The growth 4st’ 


of cleverness into prudence and the growth of natural virtue into uoral virtue 
t go together, Then you will arrive at the perfect gentleman at the end, 


Q: Is natural virtue similar to virtu? 


S: Wo, no, no, no, Oh no, That's good you raised this question, No, what he 
means is clear: there are people who are by nature nice, Well, you all see it 


fa 
4 
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souetimes: small kids perhaps’ exposed to a bad surrounding and are good natured, 
are not particularly covardly, and are fair, you know, in their way in which 
they can be -- nice kids, But, of course, a nice kid cannot be a perfect gentle- 
man. À kid may be nice and clever in its childish way, Now if both are proper- 
ly cultivated then it can become a perfect gentleman, ‘here are kids who are 
mot nice and who are also stupid, This creates a grave question whether they 
can ever become perfect gentlemen, 


Qo: Do you think there is any connection etymologically with the word nice? The 
word nice originally meant -= 


S: Exact. 
Qo: It also meant having a connotation of badness -= 


S: No, I did not think of that, I did not know it, I did not know this bad 
connotation, I know nice im the sense of exact, But at any rate, whatever may 
be true of English etymology, the thesis, I believe, is in itself intelligible, 
Isn't it? Yes, but still our question is not yet answered, Let us read the end 
of that book, 1USa5, the last six or seven lines, "The choice, the will, can- 
not be correct without prudence nor without virtue, 


Or s » » our choice of actions vill'not be right without prudence any more 23 
inan without moral virtue, since, while moral virtue enables us to “achieve 
the end, prudence makes us adopt the right means to the end, 

S: Yes, not "to achieve the end," I believe it means also "to see the end," 

The word is here omitted. Yes, So this is what he has repeated tine and again, 


The end is supplied ty moral virtue, Prudence supplies the . But tho end 
being the principle it ions mora virne suis Faa prine. Prudence pre- 
supposes the knowledge principle, Now read the end first, 

0: But nevertheless it is not really the case that prudence is in au- 
thority over wisdom, or over the higher part of the intellect, any more 
than medical science is in authority over health, Medical science does 

33 not control health, but stadies how to procure its hence it issues orders 
in the interests of health, but not to health, And again, one might as 


well say that political art governs the gods, because it gives orders 
about everything in the state, 


S: In other words, while it gives laws and orders regarding the worship of the 
gods which it, according to Aristotle, does =- does not mean, of course, it con- 
trols the gods. So prudence is, es it were — prudence and moral virtue order 
the sub-theoretical life of man so thet man can devote his life to the theoroti- 
cal life, That's in the highest case and there they cooperate, But here that 
lis, of course, an evasion of our question because in this case the end is the 
lthecretical life and its state of the will is the desire for the theoretical 
life, If you have a man tho desires the theoretical life and knows in a general 
vay what the theoretical life is then he will deliberate prudently about the con- 
ditions of his dedicating himself, circumstanced as he is, to the theoretical 
life, an extremely Simple situation, But what about those people who, for one 
reason or the other, do not choose the theoretical life? Where do they get the 
knowledge of the end? Do you see that point? Do you see this difficulty? there 
do they get it? Now in one way one cam say, and this is the answer which Thomas 
occasionally suggests in his commentary, which to some extent is true, their na~ 
ture supplies the end. Nature: there is a natural inclination toward the lorer 
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ends as well as tovard the knowledge, But the question, of course, arises: how 
to discern the natural end from perversions of the natural end, ‘hat comes up 
and how can the non~wise man, non-theoretically wise man, have the proper dis- 
cerment? ‘ould this not be a form of theoretical knowledge? 


Let me stato it differently, Prudence does not supply knowledge of the end, 

But those who possess the natural virtues (you know, in the sense defined) -- 
they are by nature -- they by nature tend toward the good end, They by nature 
desire the good end, But they make blunders in detail before thay have acquired 
prudence; obviously, Think of this nice kid confronted with a situation he or 
she never saw and not being able to put two end two together properly, lacking 
prudence, The nice lid will make mistakes, That's clear, But if he has acquir- 
ed prudence he will never make this kind of mistake, According to this interpre- 
|tation, good upbringing, does not imply the right ends, knowledge of the right 
[ends, but in previous statements we had the impression that good upbringing, 
[morel education, does create this awareness of the good ends, That remains’ ab- 

solutely dark, The characteristic of the sixth book, I believe one can say, is 

this negative point: that ve do not get ary clarity about the cognitive status 

of the moral principles, We get reasonable clarity about prudence; but prudence, 

to repeat, presupposes knowledge of the ends, 


Q: Isn't this clarity in that the end is something higher in our notion of a 
hierarchy? 


S: Yes, but this is of no great help because the majority of men cannot and 
will not dedicate themselves to the theoretical life and the perfect gentleman 
is defined as a man who is not a theoretical man, who will lead the political or 
the economic life but not the theoretical life, 


Q: Don't we speak of a well brought up child and he is avare that there are 
certain authorities... ? 


S: Yes, but how does he know? Because his parents told him? How did his par- 
ents get it? Because their parents told the, 


Q: He knows that his parents know better than he does, 


S: Yes, all right. Yes, that is not the point, but where did the parents got 
this knowledge thenselves? And you cannot go ad infinitum, Eventually you have 
to come to some knowledge which is not merely Inparted by parente. You see, it 
leads then to a vicious circle. Here is one society which imparts this kind of 
principles into children, There is another society which includes others, The 
principles may very well profoundly disagree, I mean not in crude matters, but 
in matters which are refined in any sense of refined. How is it possible? Na- 
turally the people of the society "A" would say, "i/e are the ones who have the 
nice, proper notion of gentlenanship and the others are barbarians," That we 
know, ‘That happens all the time, But obviously one cannot leave it at thate 
Ultimately we must raise the question of some standard by virtue of which one 
can judge whether a given society and to what extent is barbaric or not barbaric, 
That you have to do and the well brought up people as such cannot answer. lir. 
Sabine, who is woll known because of his history of political thought, gave once 
here a lecture in Chicago in which he took a very strong stand for liberalism in 
no way relativistic and I was quite surprised because the books seem to be thor- 
oughly relativistic, And I asked him, "How come? On what ground do you take 
this stand?" And then he said, very disarmingly, "I suppose I take this stand 
because I vas brought up in this country." I believe you can all see, that's 
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not sufficient because on the same ground sone cannibals will be in favor of can- 
nibelism: because they were brought up in a cannibal society. That won't do, 
You have to go to a higher principle and I believe what Aristotle presupposes 
here is, ofcourse, that there are’ some people =- /ie drops this and begins 
j. agai. No, nore radically stated, the end is the theoretical life and ultimate- 
ly the dignity of moral virtue can only be understood in the light of this end. 
^ (But the concern'with morality, the desire for morality es the end, ard not look- 
+ jing beyond that, is a kind of divination of the true end of man which somehow 
|stops, which is somehow thwarted, That would be the way in vhich Plato would un- 
|derstand it and ultimately Aristotle, I believe, would also have to say some~ 
| thing of this kind, 


Q: What do you mean by will? Do you translate force by will or desire by will? 


S: No, I meant it here synonymously with desire going with reason regardless of 
whether it is right or wrong, because there can also be a bad will, 


Q: It cannot simply mean desire? 


S: No, no, The mere desire cannot very well be in man because it will always 
be affected by the fact that man is a rational animal, Rabbi Weiss. 


Qo: ‘ould it be proper to say that the nature of morality is such that the ends 
must be dark, as Aristotle indicated in Book I where he says that the "what" sup- 
plies the first principles. 


S: No, not the "what"; the "that," 
Qo: Itm sorry, I neant the "that," 


S:  Qh yes, In other words, and the'why!doesn!t have to be known, But all 
right: how do people know that the good is the noble? Say because they have * 
been told by their parents who also told them that this is noble, this is noble, 
this is base, this is base, But we cannot leave it at that, I mean we heres 
‘theoretical men cannot leave it at that, We have to raise the question why, And 
Aristotle has -- Im sure that Aristotle -- I explained this in a former meeting, 
jo ends, massive ends, are obviously here although not stressed very much, One 
is clearly theoretical knowledge, theoria, The other is polis, wan is thera- 
tional animal, ian is the animal Wüich possesses logos, which means both reason 
and speech, The reason in its highest form is theoretical reason, Speech 
points to society, communication, living together, The most perfect form of that 
is the polis according to Aristotle. Therefore theoria and polis are the ends 
within thich the whole life of man takes place, “The moral virtues must ultimate- 
ly be understood in the light of these two ends, Now these two ends are not 
identical. What theoria requires is not identical im every point with what the 
polis requires, TE is not identical, Since, however, the root of both is the 
same, nents nature, man's nature as a rational animal, therefore there is also a 
kind of growing together, if I may say so using an Aristotelian expression, of 
the requirenents of theoria, on the one hand, and of the polis on the other, and 
this web constitutes by tis growing together -- this is moral virtue, Wow what 
Aristotle does in a perfectly legitinate'way is this: what comes to sight first 
in our orientation are the moral Virtues, not the "why!s," theoria on the one 

ww hand and the polis on the other. These are the phenomena and ve start from 

|» these phenomena and try to understand them, I mean, the amazing evidence which 
Aristotlets statements about the moral virtues have in Books III to V is due to 
the fact: we still recognize these things when he speaks about liberality or 
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Whatever it nay be, We may perhaps say he should have mentioned some other vir- 
tues and so on, Perhaps we have to quarrel with him st this or that point, but 
in the main it is an evidently sensible enterprise and evidently necessary en- 
terprise, So for the understanding of the moral virtues as such, and that means 
also for the statesman and legislator, the raising of this question of the "why" 
of the moral virtues, the ends which they somehow serve, is not so important, be- 
cause the statesman is concerned with having a society in which the gentlemen 
preponderate, Therefore he hos to know what a gentleman is, and if he doesn't 
know it -= mell, he will not know it sufficiently if he doesn't study Aristotle's 
Ethics or some equivalent to that, That he will do, But the main concern then 
| Is Very simple: vhat institutions are most conducive to the rule of gentlemen? 
(the Politics), And what are most conducive in these circumstances? Well, that 
you must ask the man on the spot, Look at the nap; look at the armament oi” the 
Various states and all this kind of thing, That's easy; theoretically easy, not 
a difficult question, So I believe something of this kind is what Aristotle has 
in mind because it is absolutely amazing how much he pushes back in the Bthics 
this question of the ends of man, Well, Thomas says, in his truly Aristotelian 
spirit, that the ends are ultimately the natural ends and the natural ends are, 
of course, derivative from the nature of man and the nature of man being the'ra- 
tional animal both the polis and theoria follow necessarily, In other words, 
Aristotle could have written a deduction of the virtues from the nature of man, 
but because he tried to be as practical as possible, to remain as close as pos- 
sible to the needs of the legislator end political man, he did not do that, Yes? 


Qo: In the attempt to understand what he means by the "that" provides the first 
Principles in Book I, I wonder if by a poor analogy such as looking at a beauti- 
iul flower -- you can't prove exactly why it's beautiful, That it's beautiful’ 
you can see, The sane is true within action: that it's beautiful, resplendent, 
can be seon but you can't always go behind it. 


S: Yes, only the trouble is that people ordinarily don't fight about the beau- 
ty of flowers. They may fight about the flowers but not about whether it's 
beautiful or not; whereas they do fight about rule, who should rule, and there 
the gentlemen are in conflict vith the various kinds of non-gentlenen and there- 
fore the issue is -- the gentlemen are challenged in a very effective way every 
day -- is gentlemanship so terribly important as you claim? Yes? Here you are, 


Qo: Isn't there some beauty in the act -= 


S: Yes, sure, Well, I suppose most people would agree regarding the beauty of 
a particular flower although there is also disagreement there, but this doesn't 
have this importance for human life'as a whole, because gentlenanship as such is 
questioned by the non-gentlemen and, as it ie put in Xenophon's Athenian Consti- 
tution which we have read last quarter, the non-gentlenen say we like rather to 
De ruled by low class people who take care of our intereststhan by gontlenen who 
take care of the interests of gentlemen, and they question the relevance of gen- 
tlenanships and therefore it is a much graver issue, In other words, the nobil- ' 
ity of many things is not seen -- of these things -- is not seen, Yes! 


Q3: 


jj: Itm not sure but I think I disagree with Aristotle. 


S: That is extremely important to us but only under one condition: ‘that you 


have reasons which you oan make clear, 


Q3: Well, first of all I'd like to knor whether I understood him properly or 
not so that I can say I disagree,  /8: It's too late but why don't you write it, 
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ix y 23, 196: 


(Note; 


ES 


brief patof the beginning of this tape was recorded defectively and 
1 toh can therefore be expected to be somewhat incomplete, ) 


+ + e e Now first you raised the absolutely necessary question, what does Book 
VII mean, e . e (A few minutes of inaudible exchange). 


qe e s_e You also raised the question, why does Aristotle discuss bestiality at 
such length whereas he says aluost nothing about the divine; and you suggested 
[one answer: that perhaps it would be the question of the contemplative life, Now 
We have already seen an earlier allusion to that question of the divine in the 
chapter on megnanimity, which we must also not forget. . . . (Next remarks indi- 
cate that Dr, Strauss vas pleased with a suggestion in the paper that what was 
read hitherto was black and white and in Book VII there is also gray). Now what 
is this nost striking gray phenomenon? , . . What is the phenomenon? That is the 
phenomenon from which Aristotle starts? The virtuous man is the man who knows 
the right thing and /Tnvariably?/ does it, The vicious man is the man who does 

_/ not Imow the right thing and thinks the wrong thing is the right thing and /in- 
variably?7 docs it. Now what is the gray phenomenon? z 


O: He knows and doesn't do it, Ho knows the right thing, 


Yes. find doesn't de it, And this would be the gray; neither black nor 
white. Yes, that is quite true, Now for the terms I suggest this translation: 
continence, Lot us call it continence and the opposite incontinence because con- 
tinence does take a narrow meaning in English too, This is all right here, 


Still this creates a difficulty which you did not mention, Incontinence we 
know: the man who knows the right thing and doesn't do it, lhat is the contin- 
ent man, however! That I believe you did not make clear, 

O: The continent is the man vho is tempted but does not give in. 

S: So, Why is he not perfoctly virtuous? 

0: Because ho doesn't really want to; he doesn't choose to. 

S: Oh, no, no, no, no, He chooses, He is tempted! So that the truly virtu- 


ous man is not even teupted, That is the point. And how does Aristotle call 
that truly virtuous man in this sphere who is not even tempted? 


0: The moderate, 


S: The moderate, So let us stick to these terms, Now once we see that, ti 
the subject is continence and incontinence, and let us call this fellow /m 
on blackboard/ the dissolute man or profligate. (But do you not call profligate 
a nan who wastes his money? But you wouldn't call him dissolute, So I think 
dissolute is probably better.) But the question is this: are there not also in 
the sphere of the other virtues temptations so that a man, for example, is temp- 
ted to be stingy but overcomes it whereas the truly liberal man would not even 
be tezpted to be stingy? Do you see that? In other words, should there 

also be a whole rainbow of continences? He says it, There is a kind of contin- 
ence regarding money, honors, and what have you, but this is not continence 
proper. Continence proper has to do only with what? 
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O: With bodily pleasures, 


S: Bodily pleasures, That is, here we are concerned only with one virtue, mod- 
eration, not with the others, One could add one point to make clear’ the temin- 
ology, There is another thing which is akin to continence: in Greek, . 
I would translate this ty endurance, Continence has to do with pleasures and en- 
duranoe vith pains, So that is clear, So in other words if someone is tenpted 
to run away from the dangers of fire or something but doesn't succomb to the 
temptation is an enduring nam, Otherwise he is soft. So what would be the vir- 
tue corresponding to endurance? 


0: Courage, 


S: So, And that's very interesting. e . . And it is quite interesting, however, 
the emphasis is entirely on this sphere of the pleasures of the body, not on the 
pains, That is renarkable and however we have to explain that the fact must 
surely be noted, 


Now there was another point which your paper gave occasion to mention, Why 
are the bodily pleasures -- the right posture toward them or the tolerable pos- 
ture -- the right posture toward them is moderation; the tolerable posture toward 
them is continence, Uhy are they terribly important? That would be the question 
of vhich I don't know whether anyone has == to which aryone including myself has 
the answer, But that would surely be the question which waild have to be an= 
swered in the long run, Thy is the right posture toward the bodily pleasures of 
such an importance’ that Aristotle devotes to it'the bulk of a whole book of the 
Ethics? After all, since the other temptations, say regarding pain and the 
‘Others, ere also important, I leave it at this remark for the tine being. 


Only a final point which concerns purely your usage, which is not only your 
usage, You used the word pessimism and by implication, of course, also optimism, 
Now these terms arc truly sensoless tems and they have their origin in one of 
the nost common human vices, laziness, thoughtlessness. Optimism is the vier 
created by Leibniz according to which the visible universe is the best of all 
possible worlds: optinus, optimum universum, Pessimism is the reply to that: the 
visible universe Is the worst of all possible worlds, That was created by Scho- 
penhauer in the 19th century, These are terms which are wholly meaningless when 
used for other purposes. I mean, thy don't we say of a man who is +- there are 

#) sone people vho always think they flunk an examination or, you know, all things 

Will go wrong -- we know such people -- why don't we call them apprehensive or 
fearsome people and the other ones sanguine people? Tt is much clearer, And I 
think only a great lot of nonsense is said if these terns are used, I know that 
I can at nost influence one or two of'you to change that but I cannot change the 
sage because people like, apparently, the high falootin words for their on 
sake, That cannot be changed by amy things done in the classroom, 


Before we turn to our text, the question (the author of vhi 
to me), that is the difference between the virtue of Rousseau, 
tue of which Rousseau speaks, of course, and Aristotelian virtue: 
hard question because in a way it is truly the same because Rousseau understands 
by virtue on the one hand strength of the soul and that is not a bad formla for 
what Aristotle understands by it, “And the second meaning of virtue is perforn- 
ance of duties, the social virtues, what Aristotle would call universal justice. 
Thore are differences, but they vould not show on the level of a simple answer, 
a straightforward answer, to this straightforward question, Who raised this 
question? Lr. kcátee. 
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Q: I vas interested in whether there was a difference with respect to principle. 


S: Yes, but there is a rhole question of the sphere of the theoretical life, 
. Which in Aristotle looks entirely different, I can only fall back on Mr. Rein- 
^" kinis feuous and beautiful formulation in our Rousseau seuinzr, What did you say 
about the contemplation of Rousseau? 
" 
O: ‘That it was the secularized beatific vision, 


s Yes, very good, And there is no sucht hing in Aristotle. Goode 
D 


w But now let us turn to our discussion and let us first try to understand the 

»' beginning of the seventh book, "Aftor that we mst speak, having made another 
beginning," Here a new beginning, Why does he make here a new beginning? That 
would be the question, o" the subject of the bulk of this part’is continence, 
but a special emphasis on incontinence and the historical reason, one can say, 
the external reason why this is so important is because Socrates had denied the 
possibility of incontinence, meaning the possibility that someone can know the 
Dotter and choose the worse, Well, Socrates had as much common sense as Aris" 
totle, Uhat he meant by that is a long question into which we cannot go here, 

I but or tho face of it it is a clear denial of common sense and Aristotle has, of 
course, to face it, So tho pleasant things to which the incontinent man succumbs 
and which teapt the continent man are, it would seen, things which are by nature 
pleasant, at first glance, especially the sexual pleasures, This is quite clear: 
that the sexual pleasures are here of special importance. To be tempted by then 
land even to succumb to then while knoring that one ought not to desire thon is 
[pot simply virtue nor vice, To succunb to thea is less than vice end to be tenp- 
[bed by them is less than virtue, So virtue-vice doesn't exhaust the moral sphere, 
Already at the end of Book IV Aristotle had said that’ continence is not virtue, 
|He made this clear, Book VII deals, then, we can say, with woral phenomena other 

V ‘than virtues and vices strictly understood, 


Now va have to consider a fev things which we have seen proviously, At the 
| end of Book IV there was this remarkable statement about the sense of shane, 
which is also not a virtue nor a vice strictly understood, “It is something for 

young people, Tt is something praisevorthy in young people, but not in mature 
people, and therefore it is not a virtue proper, Nor the shanefaced man or young 
nan commits improper acts but deplores committing them, we have seen, and this 
shows that he is imature, The gentleman doesn't do things which are not being 
done, (Periode) ‘Therefore he has never a reason for being ashamed, The contin- 
ent man does not commit them either but he would like to commit then; only he 
controls himself, Why isthis case important? Now we have seen in Book V refer- 
ences to the fact that a gentleman -- there are a number of Greek words for gen- 
tleman: one is epikeitai, the word which can also take tho precise meaning of the 
equitable man (epieike is equitable), but it has also a broader meaning vhere it 
nears -- it is Very Hard to say. ‘hat vould be an English equivalent, a quasi- 
synonym for perfect gentleman? 


O: Noble? 


S: No, that wouldn't do it because it is too strong, Say a fine man or some- 
/*hing of this kind, No, Aristotle says in the fifth book more than once that 
/ such a nice man may commit adultery, but novertheless'it is emphasized he will 
not be an unjust man, I give you the passages: 1132a, 2 to 3; ll3la, 19 to 23. 
Wow at the end of Book IV there was a strict statement. The gentleman never 
does anything which is in any way improper, He changes it now in Book V. And 
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what is the subject of Book V? Justice, What is the peculiarity of justice com- 
pared with the other virtues? Common sense: I mean not a high falutin thing. 


O: (Inaudible). 
| S: Yes, that's not practical enough, I mean, morality in general has to do 

th things praised and blamed but in the sphere of justice people go beyond 
praising and blaming, They revard and punish and especially punish, So justice, 
we can say, is the virtue which nas more teeth in it than the other virtues, 
which I believe makes sense, Therefore, in this connection -- therefore, because 
life becomes more tough here one has also to be more cautious and has to consider 
between forgivable and unforgivable things, between aggravating and extemating 
things. And in this connection one must simply say this: this really is a very 
respectable man throughout his life and then this has happened to him and then 
io disapprove of it is one thing but to put him in jail or worse things is an- 
other thing and there you have to watch your step and make finer distinctions, 
That would be one reason, I think we can leave it at this remark for the time 
being regarding the whole context, Yes? 


Q: Itm sorry but I just didn't follow the reasoning, I wonder if you would re~ 
peat ite 


S: Is there not a difference between praise and blame on the one hand and ao- 
quittal and condemnation on the other? And acquittal and condemnation are nore 
closely connected with justice than with any other virtue and therefore that is * 
also more the sphere where excuse or aggravation, extenuating or non-extemiating, 
have to be considered, For example, if someone is stingy he is not a legal of- 
fender, You say he is a stingy fellow but if he commits adultery that's a pun- 
ishable offense, 


Qo: (As to how a virtuous man not subject to temptation could commit adultery.) 


S: Yes -- no, but that is the point, We cone to that, We learn from Book VII 
that he is not a virtuous man but he is -= 


Qo: Not a vicious man either, 


S: No, no, hets not vicious, No, no, now let me sees 

Qo: (Inaudible, ) 

S: Yes, but here we are concerned with a man who is not continent. 
Qg: That's not a vice or virtue, Right? 


S: Yes, Well, but they are still -- they are somehow good -- continence is 
good and incontinence is bade That still remains but it is not as radically 
good as moderation is and incontinence is not as radically bad as dissoluteness 
is. "The dissolute man simply thinks it is not wrong to steal, to o adul- 
tery, or whatever it may be, Do you see that? Is there not a difference be- 
tween people who say ary pleasure which I find, whatever the law or decency says 
about it, I will try to get, and the other man who says no, I would like very 
much always to do the right and decent thing, but in certain situations he suc 
curbed? Or another man who never succumbs but is tempted, That is lire 
Wenger so nicely said: the simple black and white picture of Books III to V is 
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no: abandoned, Now we have to do with what happens mostly among human beings. I 
will give you an example fron the literature. It's not high Literature. Unfor- 
tunately, it's fron German but I can't help it, having been brought up in Ger~ 
nary. There was a well known German humorist called Wilhelm Busch who wrote com- 
ical stories in very simple verses and one is called "The Pious Holen," She was 

girl, not very strict, and then when she reached a certain age she turned to 
alcohol and she really detested herself for doing that, She went dom on her ~ 
knees and prayed that she may not do it, So she had really the good intention, 
but unfortunately the temptation was so great that while kneeling she moved 
toward the booze, You see: that is a clear case of incontinence as distinguished 
from dissoluteness, The dissolute individual would not have had any misgivings 
in eupiying one whiskey bottle after the other, you know, except if she would 
suffer bodily from it, But she really didn't want to do it so she is better than 
he other, But also the continent man who does not move while kneeling toward 
the whiskey bottle is less than the man whohss nottomake a special prayer in order 
to be protected against drinking unnecessary whiskey, if whiskey is ever neces- 
sexy. 


P 


I think this is all a very interesting argument but you could argue that the 
incontinent man is worse than the dissolute man because he does imow better. 


But is this not of some importance that he can control himself? I mean, 
hat point of view do you look at that? 


I don't know; I would argue that the man who doesn't know any better —~ 


Yes, but this ignorance is guilty, You know, he discussed that in Book II, 
He should know better. Ultimately it's his fault that he does not, just as some~ 
one vould say -- an employee is fired because he didn't do his duty and he said 
It so sorry, I forgot my duty, You cannot; you are supposed never to forget 
your duty, Imean, if he would say he forgot that Mr. "X" was not im, "Y" this 
is surely excusable but forgetting of one's duty is as such the guilt, That we 
are supposed never to forgets 


Qo: (As to whether any of the other virtues have teeth; for example, courage 
aid its opposite conceived in terms of deserting in battle.) 


why was Aristotle so silent about the polis when he spoke of courage? 
way the vhole basis of courage as justices 


Q3: Do the Jewish or the Christian tradition admit the possibility of Aristotel- 
ign moral virtue? 

Tell, there are some men here, Father Vaughan, who know the Christian vier 
ch better than I do, and lir. too. But I would say that no Jew or 
Christian vould ever admit that there can be a virtuous man in Aristotle's s 
I mean, this is not Jewish apologetics on my pert, but they say that the notion 
of the pharisee in the New Testament is more aptly applied, more simply applied, 
to the Aristotelian good man at the end of Book IV because the pherisces all ad= 
mitted, of course, that they are sinners in spite of all merits thet may have 
een claimed for enlarging luxuries and other things, But they admitted always 
they were sinners whereas the gentleman of Aristotle doesn't admit that he is a 
sinner.. Is this clear? 


Qj: This clarifies a lot, /S: I'm glad./ This position is absolutely incon- 
patible with the Christian psychology. 
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S: Oh, there is no question, 


This is the point that I had difficulty grasping before. 


But yon see now -- again I quote Mr, engem, Now when he comes to the 
black-white, goes over the black-white discussion, he comes closer to things 
which -- also to common sense, But the question is why did Aristotle make the 
plackthite picture, That we have to raise, Sure, But I believe -- do you know 
the reason why he made it? Can you imagine a reason? 


Qj: No, except if he really wanted to characterize the whole broad picture of 
wlat he thought might be possible, 


S: He vas not a logical positivist so he must have forgotten that, No, a very 
substantial reason, For example, let us take moderation, Let us grant that no 
nan is moderate, strictly understood, Let us grant that, But we also say to the 
extent to which he is not moderate he is a sinner; he is defective in some may. 
It may not be a grave sin but there is some defect in him, But how can you face 
that if you do not know, in the first place, what the perfectly moderate man is? 
You know: whenever you speak of an imperfection you claim to know what the perfeo- 
tion is and therefore it is absolutely necessary even if the perfectly moderate 
man were not possible to know what the perfectly moderate man would be, You see 
there is also this: immoderate people -- there are all kinds of imnoderateness, 
kinds and degrees, and in order to recognize them, in order to diagnose them, you 
havo to have a picture of the perfectly moderate man jus? as you cannot diagnose 
iseascs of any part of the body if you do not know the healthy shape and healthy 
function of that part of the body, Good, But I'm glad that sone point became 
clearer to you, By the way, I must say one point, Unfortunately I have not 
looked it up, In this very remarkable essay of Winston Churchill on Lord Burken= 
head, whose name was Smith -- I forgot his first name, that!s the trouble, 


O: Fe Eo 


S: Fe Ee Oh, thank you, ` Fe E, Very goode And P, E, Durkenhead, who was by 
the way a remarkable lawyer ~~ there is a wonderful dialogue between young Fe Ee 
Burkenhead when he was pleading before a London law court and a very dignified 
old judge, and how this young lawyer took this dignified but somewhat unintelli~ 
gent judge for a ride is a sheer beauty, a dialogue improvised by Fe D. while he 
lived, And Fe E, Burkenhead -- P, E. Smith, Itm sorry -- gave Churchill Aris- 
‘totle!s Ethics to read, of course in English translation because Churchill, as 
you know, has an allergy to foreign languages. And when Churchill had read it he 
said, "That's it," And there is even a remark which he makes, I believe in the 
very essay on Burkenhead or in some other one when he speaks of some very dis- 
tinguished British gentleman: well, he always did the right thing, he never made 
amy mistake, He expresses himself even more strongly, exactly along the lines of 
the end of Book IV of the Ethics: a man who has nothing in him which he could 
ever rebuke, Oh yes, Mr, Glenn, 


Qz: When you speak of the man who in principle is never supposed to forget his 
düty this seems to me to deny the possibility of inoulpsble ignorance, 


S: (Several inaudible words.) You may forget that the date is the 15th of - 
April and believe it is the first of May, This is a slightly different thing, 
although I believe it is not quite different because the duty of paying your 
taxes means paying your taxes ab that date at the latest, But lot us now go on 
because quite a few things, I believe, will become clear, 
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At the beginning of Book VII wo had a beautiful example when he speeks of 
the divine man and quotes Homer on Hector and shortly thereafter he says beastly 
men occur most frequently among barbarians, which doesn't mean, of course, that 
most barbarians are bestial but they are more frequent’ auong barbarians than 
among Greeks; not more, But Hector too is a barbarian, so you see how foolish 
these people are who say Aristotle shared 100% the prejudices of the most narrow- 
minded peasants about the superiority of the Greeks to barbarians, The 
only evidence they have is'a statexent, this fanous thing which we do not know 
fron Aristotle's own mouth, this fenous advice to Alexander that he should not go 
in for a mixture of Creeks and Persians, You know, but this doesn't have the 
dignity -- even if it were absolutely true, which I do not know -- which Aris- 
totle's omn writings have, So Aristotle surely did not think that. Let us turn 
to lllb, 2 to 7, That's the end of that chapter, /Note: not in most transla- E 

= tions. 
0: Our proper course with this subject as with others vill be to present 
the various views’ about it, and then, after first reviewing tho difficnl- 
ties they involve, finally to establish if possible all or, if not all, 

the greater part and the most important of the opinions generally held 

with respect to these states of mind; since if the discrepancies can be 

solved, and a residuum of current opinion left standing, the true view 

will have been sufficiently established, 


YS: Yes, what he translates "the current opinion" is in Greek endoxa and that 
means simply the things which exist in opinion, which are generally accepted. 
This is a quite remarkable statement, It is interesting that Aristotle did not 
do this earlier, There he did not start from the rightly hold opinions and as- 

vend step ty step to the true view, That was done, to the extent to which he did 

, it, very quickly, Here we have a model example of the ascent from opinions to 

pu'icnoviledge, Good, And it shows that in a way this is a more sophisticateddiscus- 
sion -= in a way ~~ than the previous discussions were, Now we cannot possibly 

^ read everythings only for illustration there is 11hós21. 

D 
0: Again thare is the difficulty raised by the argunent of the sophists, 

yop gU. The sophists wish to show their cleverness by entrapping their adversary 

ya into a paradox, and when they are successful, the resultant chain of rea- 
soning ends in a deadlock: the mind is fettered, being wmvilling to stand 

d still because it cannot approve the conclusion reached, yet unable to go 

forward because it cannot untie the knot of the argumente Now one of 
their arguments proves that folly combined with incontinence is a virtue. 


S: I trust you understand that state of mind, Someone gave you a demonstration 
vhich’ is flawless and you are sure the whole thing is wrong, Your mind is fet- 
tered, the most uneasy condition of mind, Yes? 


0: TIt runs as follows: if a man is foolish and also incontinent, owing to 
his incontinence he does the opposite of what he believes that he ought 
to do; but he believes that good things are bad, and that he ought not 
to do then; therefore he will do good things and not bad ones, 


S: Yes, So is it not beautiful? Well, I thought of a simple example. He be- 
lieves that suicide is the right thing in the circumstances but then he is‘ too 
cowardly to shoot himself; so he docs the right thing, not killing hinself, out 
of a vice, Now the difficulty, of course, is clear: his doing the right thing is 
not truly doing the right thing because he does it for the wrong reasons, But 
from a practical point of vier it is better, He has this kind of lack of sc 
control rererding death in this situation, So that is a nice point. Yese Now 
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the difference between the incontinent man end the dissolute nan we have dis- 
cussed before, Ue do not have to go into that, And then there is a very fine 
analysis, Vhat does this precisely mean: that the incontinent man knows and he 
acts against knowledge, Aristotle becomes here very subtle, Does he know both 
premises of the syllogism? For example, pleasurable things of this iind are bad; 
this is a pleasurable thing of the kind in question, hence it should not be’ done 
-- is not only one thing clear, either the major or the minor, what 

“the ĉaso may be, This does not affect the broader issue, Therefore, I pass over 


thate 


j In 11h7a2h, following, ho discusses first the simple case of perfect agree- 
Y mont between major and minor premise because there is no desire present, That!s 
easy. This is a bad pleasurable thing -- no, Pleasurable things of this kind 
are bad but this is a pleasurable thing of the bad kind, Hence, it is bad, It 
shouldn't be done, That is relatively simple if you do not have any desire for 
the pleasurable thing in question, I'believe we can pass this‘ over, But in the 
nore interesting case what happens is, in Aristotle's analysis, that the desire 
establishes; as it were, a major premise which suits the desire, Nemely, some- 
one desires, say, a woman whom he shouldn't desire and the desire establish- 
es the premise, women of this kind should be desired, But is is not made expli- 
citly but it is implied in the whole mentalprocess, Good, Thomas calls this 
very nicely the universal of’ concupiscience, the universal generated by concupi- 
/actence, Differently stated, the incontinent man acts not properly on knowledges 
jo, he has the Imovledge: this is bad, But there is no other knowledge which 

contradicts it,’ There is not strictly speaking even an opinion which contra- 
“cdots the major, but an implicit opinion; roughly this -- let us leave it at this 
ease -- he doesn't opine this woman should be desired, but it is only implied in 
“hin, Therefore, the Socratic analysis is fundamentally wrong. 


v 


Yes, and'as we have said before, in the sequel: continence and incontinence, 
simply stated, have to do with the necessary things which create pleasure, and 
that is to say, the bodily things, ise, the subject matter of continence or in 
continence is food, drink, and sex, The incontinent man is characterized ty pow 
erful desires overcoming his choice of the good, The dissolute man has made a 
choice of the bad, a deliberate choice for the bad, Let us turn to 110b, 15 to 
19. 


0: Besides those things however vhich are naturally pleasant, of vhich 
sone are pleasant generally and others pleasant to particular races of 
aninals and of men, there are other things, not naturally pleasant, 
which" become pleasant either as a result of arrested development or fron 
habit, or in sare cases owing to natural depravity, Now corresponding 
to each of these kinds of unnatural pleasures we nay observe a related 
disposition of character, 


S: Yes. Now, in other words -- and then he speaks of the bestial, of bestial- 
ity. I ean, people who have' desires for which no normal human being would have 
a desire, This is, of course, not incontinence, That's bestiality. Incontin- 
jjence proper has to do with the things which are by nature pleasant, not with 
hioh become pleasant because of a natural defect or an illness or a cus- 
Now in the sequel he gives sano examples of incontinence in the wider 
“sense, not in the strict sense, Ye can postpone it, 


hen we have to say something about the nett chapter because that is inpor- 
tant for our broader issue: the section 11)9a2h, beginning, where the thesis is 
maintained that incontinence regarding anger is less base than incontinence re- 
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garding desires, Does this ring a bell, Mr, Dry? It seems, 


J 0: Well, yes, I was thinking that that would be the explanation why continence 
has to do with moderation regarding bodily pleasures. 


S: That is so very good, I didn't think of that, but that's very true, very 
true. Very good. 


Q: The two horses? 


S: No, more generally, That is not literally true, what you said, because the 
two horses -- there is no distinction between desire and anger, Mr, Boyan, 


Qo: (Trying to clear up a point he made earlier, he asks whether the point Dr. 
Strauss just made is that the dissolute man has made a choice of the bad.) 


S: Yes, he is‘ convinced that to enjoy all wonen who are attractive to him is 

/ the right thing, whereas the incontinent man says no, it's wrong, tut in a given 
situation he succumbs, And the continent man says also it is wrong but he is 
tempted but he never succumbs. 


Qo: The kind of situation I had in mind has to do with someone who is raised in 
a slum and he is brought up to think that certain things == it never occurs to 
him that 


S: Yos, he is corrupted by custom, He is corrupted; to that extent it is, of 
course, excusable, At least there is an ectemating circumstance, But it 
doesn't make him good, 


Yes, but I thought he would be less bad than the fellow tho was brought up 
ght as the usually good -= 


S: To some oxtenb, but since custom or habit becomes second nature it is fron a 
certain stage on alnost as bed as if he had been born with a bad nature, Aris- 
totle vas not sentimental but on the other hand he vas, of course, not inhuman; 
no, very far from it, In other words, quite a fer things are excusable surely 
,and ve must listen to every reasonable excuse; but whatever is excusable is in 

V need of excuse, It is in itself bad, I mean, you don't excuse yourself if you 
go and write your prelim papers properly. Itis not an object of excuse, If you 
would, which God forbid, flunk, then, if you are responsible to anyone else, there 
night be a need for excuse, Yes, do you see that? Good. But the excusable is 
necessarily bad, But it is necessarily bad, It doesn't mean it is devilishly 
bade Of course, then it wouldn't be excusable, But it is bad, 


Qo: Is it worse than incontinence? 
S; 


hab? 


|j Gg: Being excusably bad, 


vw / 8; But the incontinent man is, to some extent excusable; to sone extent, 


Jatene to that, But let us -- if you don't mind because we really have so much to 
wo àiscussa This section is extremely interesting because it deals with a Platonic 

subject, as Lr, Reinkin divined, namely the fanous teaching of Plato according to 
mhich spiritedness is higher in rank than desire, 
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With the two horses -- 


: The two horses -- Itm sorry, no, The two horses occur in the Phaedrus -- 
Q: And one is white -- 


: Yes, one is beautiful end the other looks like Socrates, Period, Leave it 
at the description, But they are both called desires, In the Phaedrus he does 
/ not make the distinction between desire and spiritedness which he makes in the 
Republic, Yes, this is of some importance, 


Q: (Inaudible). 


S: The dialogues Republic and Timaeus deal with that, The Pheadrus does not 
deal with the distinction between them, And in the Republic Where is that? In 
the psychology: Book IV. Good, C d 


Now why is incontinence regarding anger less base than incontinence regard- 
ing desires? The first argument (that is really Platonic -- now listen to that): 
in anger there is an element of listening to reason, In desire thore is no ele- 
ment of listening to reason, The object of anger is revenge, You want to get at 
hin who hurt you, who despised you, or who acted arrogantly toward you, Thomas 
Aquinas explains this very beautifully, The object of desire has the nature of 
an end, The apple; you want to eat it, But revenge has not in itself the nature 
of an end, Therefore, because revenge is not an end but a means, namely the res- 
ioration of your original state -- therefore there is a kind of reasoning applied. 
For desiring an apple you don't know any reason, you don't need any reason, You 
just see it, Well, like our ancestors: beautiful to look at and promising good 
taste. It speaking of Eve. Of course it is not certain that it vas an apple, 

as you know, The Bible doesn't have that, Aristotle says anger moves by syllo- 
>  gizing. There is an implicit syllogism in anger, The’second reason, ard this 
E very strenge: anger is more natural than desire, meaning anger is nore na- 


tural than the desire for the non-necessary things, The desire for tho necessary 
and for mere food and not for dainties is natural. That is not the point, The 
desire for the non-necessary things; and he gives a nice example of some family 
inheritance of anger which is very amusing to read where the son was always beat- 
ing the father and so this is running in our femily and therefore the judge found 
that is not something which can be severely punished, And there was always a li- 
mit: he only dragged me to the door and not beyond; so that is all inherited and 
therefore excusable, The third point, which is quite interesting: anger is less 
‘insidious than desire and the proof of that are the descriptions of Aphrodite, 

pg the goddess of love whose wiles were famous, Being less insidious it is less une 
just, In other words, there is a certain frankness of anger and the other is not 
frank, And the last item: anger isessentially without hybris because anger is 

A V necessarily accompanied by pain, You are hurt. And hybris implies pleasure, I 

m mean, if you are arrogant there is an elenent of pleasure implied, But actions’ 
froà hybris are to a higher degree objects of anger, objects of justified anger, 
i.e, they are to a higher degree unjust, Here we are, That is roughly the brief 
sumuary of Aristotle's four arguments. 


+ Now Aristotle follows here the Platonic teaching, with sone arguments of his 
Own, regarding the respective rank of desire and anger. “Now this Platonic teach- 
ing is meant by Plato himself with a great grain of salt, as I have explained in 
ny last course on the Republic and also in my chapter on Plato, So Plato hinsc: 
didn't mean that so literally, Why does Aristotle adopt it? Nov in order to un- 
derstand this we have to consider the character of Aristotle's teaching as a 
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phenomena, For exemple, when Aristotle speaks about 
moderation he means this virtue concerned with pleasures of the body whereas when 
Plato speaks of moderation that is so enlarged that it means all forms of modera- 
Sindlarly in the case of courage: courage in Aristotle means -- the matter 
he battlefield, conduct on the battlefield, For Plato all kinds of courage; 
oral courage, are also implied. Of course Aristotle, when he speaks of desire, 
wks of Aphrodite, as is shown by the eramples here, But Aristotle doesn't use 
the word eros here, only desire, ives Greek chen Plato speaks 
of this vhols subject of desire he tlinks also and above 211 of philosophic eros. 
Aristotle says well, that has nothing to do with our subject here. Ho one has 
ever been accused of a crine on account of philosophic eros as such, Of course 
we must not forget the fact that the word eros occurs in a very high place in 

EH . The umoved mover uo: ives 
A, as an object of eros, desire, But still that i is nod a subject with Thich 
we deal here, where we deal with strictly human things. 


Now one can easily show the difficulties of the Platonic-Aristotelian asser- 
tion regarding the higher renk of anger or spiritedness compared with desire, A 
simple example: a nasty child desires something, an unreasonable desire; the ~ 
child doesn't get it and then he begins to scream and he makes things, of course, 
worse by screaming. His desiring it is in a way much /less/ worse than his anger. 
And you could find simple examples from the lives of grown-up people as well. Now 
let us take first the crude legal case. Hy exemple is partly taken from Thomas 
Aquinas, Now what is the most well known crime connected with bodily desire? 


Os — Promiscuity, 


/ 8: “Yes, but is not rape worse? I didn't ask for the most common example, But 
rape, I believe, is a greater one than promiscuity. Is there ary law against 
promiscuity per se? 


O: Only if it means public adultery, 


S: All right, So, in other words, promiscuity is too vague a term for our'pur- 
poses, But rape is surely a statutory crime, Good, Now, on the other hand, 
what is the worst kind of crime arising from anger? Let vs say killing a kuman 
being. Now then the man who had killed another man would say, "I = terribly 
sorry but I did it in anger," and it can be denonstrated by witnesses that he ves 
„angered it is an extenuating circumstance, If a rapist would say, "I had to do 
it because of such a strong desire," this is not an ectemating circumstance, So 
you have to think always of specific questions in order to understand, because 
Aristotle always thinks of them, We are in the sphere of practical science, One 
can, of course, also say, if one wants to be nasty -- end that is, by the way, 
what Aristotle also implies -- the rapist had some pleasure, The angry men 
have pleasure, He was pained by his anger and the law has in a strange way a 
greater sympathy for those who have pain than for those who have pleasure. How 
to explain this abyss is fortunately not zy function, 


nt 


Q: The obverse of this though is that in the absence of extemating circumstan- 
ces the murderer pays the higher price. 


Yes, bui we are speaking now of comparable things 
of murder and rape, We are speaking now of anger and à 
extenuating circumstance; desire as such not, Desire could come in 
way: if the so-called victim of the rape had really provoked it, quasi, then I 
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suppose one would question whether it was rape, Yes, sure, That is a different 
question, 


Qo: Doesn't this contradict the statement he made earlier that incontinence re- 
garding anger is vorse than incontinence regarding desire? 


S: When did he ever say that? 

Qo: The forgiveableness of murder in anger is greater than that of rape in de= 
sire, I thought the original statement made was that it is more reprehensible or 
nore blanevorthy to be incontinent in matters of anger. 


S: No, No, no, no, no, no, He said the opposite, Then you misunderstood Ar- 
istotle's assertion, Yes. 


Wow a further consideration, and which goes deeper: he who is angry, even 
that nasty brat to whom I referred," forgets the sensual object to that extents 
and in the clear case the angry man, whatever the primary motive for his anger 
nay have been, forgets about it and in'the "logic" of his action he is perfectly 
willing to fight and to die, In a way, he overcomes with a whole adherence to 
the sensual goods’ including life itself, This bespeaks a certain superiority of 
anger and that is, of course, of the utmost importance because this anger is 

therefore the basis -- not the basis but a very important ingredient of military 
courage. You say the phrase, "He has nover heard a shot fired in anger." Shots 
are in battle fired in anger, How low the degree of anger in the individual sol- 
dier may be, but the vhole situation calls for something like anger, Punitive 
justice is hardly thinkable without a certain degree of anger; still less ware 

,/üood, Now I believe this has something to do with the fact that we had first the 
discussion of justice before wo had this section on continenco, 


Now I go on with my survey -= 12502, toward the end. To act badly when 
prompted by a strong desire is less evil than to act badly when pronpted by a 
reak desire, This throws light on our dissolute man, The dissolute man doesn't 
ave to act -- I'mean, he is sure any pleasurable thing which is around he is 
willing to enjoy, you know, and he takes it in his stride, as it were, He is not 
overcone by a very strong desire; just as beating in anger is less evil than beat- 
ing a man without anger, But to be prompted by a very strong desire is incontin- 
ence in contra-distinction to dissoluteness, 


Aristotle says then a few words about the other thing, endurance, which is 
fundamentally the same, only in relation to pain, and he gives sone’ examples. In 
a commentary I read some nice examples of the opposite of endurance, which the 
Greeks called malakia, softness, and the great post-Aristotelian example was the 
Syoarites, And I read two stories which I thought I should tell you, An ex- 
ample of à Sybarite is a man who got a hernia when seeing other people doing Very 
hard vork, and also the Sybarites were extremely sensitive to noises so thay pro- 
/ibited the blacksmiths in their city as well as roosters. ‘They wanted to have * 

Vit very quiet. You know! “Good, I thought that would amise you, Aristotle has, 
of course, this phenomenon, the fundamental phenomenon, in mind, 1151a3: I think 
we should read that, 


O: That incontinence is not strictly a vice (though it is perha 
a sense), is clear; for incontinence acts against deliberate choice, 
vice in accordance with it, But nevertheless in the actions thet result 
from it it resenbles vice: just as Demodocus wrote of the people of 
Iiletus -- 
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Iilesians are no fools, ttis true, 
But yet they act as fools vould do, 


Similarly the unrestrained are not unjust, but they do unjust things. 


S: Is this clear? Because they have no set purpose, You reuenber the man who 
committed adultery without being an adulterer, That's this case, Yes? 


0: Again, the incontinent nan is so constituted as to pursue bodily 
Pleasures that are excessive and contrary to right principle without 
any belief that he ought to do so, whereas the dissolute, because he 
is so constituted as'to pursue them, is convinced that he ought to'pur- 
sue then, Therefore, the former can easily be persuaded to change, ' 
but the latter cannot, For virtue preserves the fundamental principle, 
vice destroys ite e e e 


S: "The principle": that means of course the end in action, Yes, Yes? 


+ . and the first principle or starting point in matters of conduct is 
e end proposed, which corresponds to the hypotheses of mathematics; 
hence no more in ethics than in mathematics are’ the first principles 
imparted by process of reasoning, but by virtue, whether natural or 
acquired by training in right opinion as to the first principle, 


S: ‘Yes. You see here this tem is very interesting. Virtue produces ortho~’ 
doxy, but orthodoxy in the Greek sense, meaning right opinion, correct opinion, 
not Imowledge, How what virtue produces, right opinion, can be transformed into 
knowledge and whether it can be transformed: that's a great question which’ is not 
opened'here, The moral man opines rightly, He has no knovledge, That is, of 
course, a famous Platonic distinction, But a man who has right opinion knows the 
‘that! but doesn't know the "why! and therefore he cannot defend his principles, 
You see? I mean, there is no possible discussion between the gentleman and the 
non-gentleman on the principles, lr. Fleming. 


Q: I just wanted a repetition, You say that the man of opinion knows the fact 
but not the thy, Knowledge is the distinction of knowing the fact and the why. 
Right? 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, that means understanding: to know thy it is so and not 
merely that it is so, If you know a certain very strange aninal which no one has 
seen before there are people who have not seen it and will say there ain't no 
such animal but sense perception will compel him to admit that there is such an 
animal, But this is not knowledge; this is a mere observation, empirical know 
ledge in the strict sense of the term, Only if you understand'it, if you see 
what kind of animal it is and how it is related to other kinds, then you can say 
we have logical knowledge, Hr. Glenn, 


Qo: There is no possible discussion between gentlemen and non-gentlenen on mat~ 
ters of principles, Does it then follow that whether or not you are a gentleman 
or a non-gentlenan is arbitrary? 


S: No, Oh, well, life is more complicated. It's not black—zhite, 
learned from Hr. Wenger. Read the discussion between Alcibiades end Nici 
about the'Sicilian expedition, Here you have a clear scoundrel if a very able 
scoundrel, Alcibiades, ard there you have a perfect gentleman and they utterly 
disagree on principles and even on the action, should they go to Sicily, and yet 
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sone discussion is possible becuse there is then a decision made, You know? Oh, 
there is always sonething which brings about some agreenent and here the majority 
decision is we go to Sicily, to which both must bow, And then the question comes 
up, how shall we prepare it properly? And then even Alcibiades says, "Ask 
Nicias; he is a much more experienced man than I am," So you know, in practice — 
after all, ve live together so we don't know whether -- I mean, here in this room 
we know it but othervise we don't know when vo talk to a man in a shop or so vhe= 
ther he was not an ex-convict, and still he gives us our cigarettes over the 
counter and we have some agreement here without any difficulty. You know, not 
always, not all questions vhich arise and involve transactions among human beings 
raise questions of principle, You know that. I mean, because you couldn't do 
anything if you would alvays have to have recourse to principle, That is not 
possible, 


Qj: Well in what spheres then, according to Aristotle, would recourse to prin- 
ciple correctly arise! In other words, when would the gentlenan need =- 


S: Oh, in politics it happens all the time, If we take the strict orthodox Ar= 
istotelian view, there is no agreement possible between the gentleman and the 
non-gentlenan, But on the other hand, say sone very low class ptople -- I do not 
mean now convicts or so, simply not gentlemen -- are in the city, of course, and 
[they probably form the majority, And being gentlemen they are concerned with 
justice and they will listen to the claims of these non-gentlanen and will see 
|where they've got a point and there they will act according to it, The best help 
for the understanding’ of much of Aristotle is surely reading the daily paper or 
such things; you know, ordinary cases in human life as they arise all the time, 
We must never forget then if one wants to understand a lino, 


Qj: Then the gentlenen there didn't have any recourse to principle, They simply 
nade firm their right opinion, 


S: Yes, sure, That vas the point we discussed last timo in connection with lir, 
Seltzer, Sophists come and question tho principles of gentlenen, They say they 
are old convention-bound fogies, And then something must be done about it, Or 
philosophers of history come who say they know the wave of the future, Then 
something must be done about it, And that cannot be done by the gentlemen any~ 
more, Then you need theoretical mon, 


Qj: Does the prudent man have a similar problem to the moral man -= 


S: The prudent man is the same as the moral man, Oh yes, Oh, they are insep- 
arable, That we have read in Book VI, 


Qj: Then he also cannot truly defend, He does the right thing, He knows how to 
näke the right choice, 


S: No, he can defend on the basis of the principles, Ho can provo, as 
did last time, that it is extremely absurd to buy this kind of stuff 

in this'shop, That he can prove to you and can refute anyone who denies it, But 

this is, of course, only means to ends, But as for the ends he cannot 

he can perhaps use some arguments ad hominem if he is an able, an experi 

mane ‘That he can do, But he cannot give a true establishnent of the principles, 

Let us go on where we left off, Hr, Reinkin, 


O: The man of principle therefore is temporate, the man who has lost ali 
principle, dissolute, But there is a person who abandons his choice, 
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against right principle, wnder the influence of passion, who is mastered 
by passion sufficiently for him not to act in accordance with right prin- 
ciple, but not so completely as to be of such a character as to believe 
that the reckless pursuit of pleasure is right, This is the’ incontinent 
men: he is better than the Gissolute, and not absolutely bad, for in 
hin the highest part of man, the fundamental principle. , e e 


S: Yes, "in him the best, the principle, is preserved," because he still knows 
or opines correctly, this and this is the right thing, like this wonan I gave you 
as en example who knew she shouldn't drink, She knew that, Knowledge was never 
for one moment obscured, Only'she couldn't help it, Now let us see, We cannot 
possibly read everything, Yes, ve must turn now to the last section: in 1152b. 


After having discussed this whole issue of continence and incontinence Aris- 
totle turns then to a discussion of pleasure and pain, It is clear, He had spo- 
ken all the tine of pleasure and pain and so he must make vhat was hitherto only 
implied -- he makes nor the theme, This is clear, The difficulty is created by 
ihe fact that the section on pleasure and pain is repeated at the beginning of 
ihe tenth book, We have this order, End of Book Vil: pleasure and pain, Books 
VIII and IX: friendship, Book X: pleasure again, And there are, of course, many 

j agreements but there are perhaps also sone subtle disegreenents and it would be 
V good if those who write their papers on the tenth book would consider the rela- 
tion of these two sections if they find the time for that, 


Nor the beginning of this section is very dark, I can give you a very short 
sumary, By the way, does it make sense to you that you have first pleasure, 
which vas never thematically discussed although referred to all the time, then 
jAviondship, ard then pleasure again? Friendship is surrounded by pleasure, Yos, 

Vell, in order to understand that one would know what friendship is, Friendship 
is, in a wey, a higher form of living together than the polis. That we vill see 
Then"ze come to friendship. And a characteristic of that is the element of plea- 
sure, I een in this very simple sense: if you do not like to be together with 
someone then you can respect him but you are not friends, Friends like to be to- 
gether and to talk, Yes? That's clear, This is of some importance, I believe 
Hr, Jaffa has written something about this point in his book, if I remember well, 
How Let us read the beginning of this pleasure section, First the beginning. 


0: It is also the business of the political philosopher to examine the 
nature of pleasure and pain; for he is tho master-craftsman, and lays 
down the end which is the standard whereby we pronounce things good or 
bad in, the absolute senses 


"Now let ws stop here, This is hard to translate, "To consider, to specu- 
/ coe about pleasure and pain belongs to the man’ -- I give you now the lowest 
translation == "ho seeks the political art." But the word used for seeking is 
philosophoun and it might be better to say "who seeks as a philosopher the poli- 
| Scal arb." Yes. "For he is the architect of the end," That's very strange. 
Ib is obscure here whether Aristotle speaks here of the political art or the po- 
litical man, or the kind of political art and the kind of political man, You re~ 
menber that distinction between the political art proper and Aristotle's enter 
prise, which he calis a kind of politics? Never forget that, This is dark. 
Iinichever it may be, he Is the architect of'the end, That's strange: the archi- 
ect, Is then the end an artifact? I mean, he should look at the end, but why 
es he call him an architect? Yes? 


0: I was thinking that sometimes you can't look at what it is you are going to 
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do until you've done it, 
S: Yes, but the end, He doesn't say the action, You mean that -= 
O:  -- that the end is understood only when it is finished, 


S: No, no. You see, the end toward which we look — we call each particular 
thing either good or bad simply, So he has not in mind the individual action, 
individual or political, to be done but the end with a vier to which these indi- 
vidual actions are to be judged, That's a hard thing and I don't claim to under- 
stand this passage, Uhat I have read in camnentaries was absolutely insufficient, 
I suggest the following consideration as a possible clue, The'best regime in the 
Platonie-Aristotelian sense is a construct. It is a construct, to that extent an 
artifact, Not only is this particular polis man made, That is casy, But even 
‘the model of the best regime is a human construct. e, there 
is no idea of the best ci: There is no 5 


e Just city together. There are other difficulties but we don't have the 
Now read the inmediate sequel, 


0: Moreover this investigation is fundamental for our study, because we 
have established that moral virtue and vice ere concerned with pleasures 
and pains, and most people hold that pleasure is a necessary edjunct 
of happiness, which is why the word denoting "supreme bliss! is derived 
fron the verb neaning "to enjoy," 


S: Now let us stop here, So Aristotle gives a long argunent why it is necessary 
to discuss pleasure and pain, He would have gotten away without that explanations 
ve all vould have granted it to him on the basis of what we have seen hitherto, 
But the interesting point is this: here he says it belongs to the necessary 
‘things for us to consider them, This is an additional reflection, The previous 
[one,"that it is necessary for the man who is philosophically concerned with’ poli- 
|tios,'is not necessary, What does that mean? An older English commentator, 
\Grant, involuntarily helped me in understanding that passage. The way in mhich 
|he translates it: "pleasure and pain come within the scope of him who makes poli- 
tics a philosophy; also they are quite necessary for us to consider since we have 
laid down, , . ." etc. etc, I mean, on the basis of this paraphrase one vould 
cone to the conclusion that Aristotle is not a man who treats philosophically 
politics or is an architect of the end, What this means we would have to figure 
out, ‘We have simply no time to do it because I mst give at least a survey of 
this section, Now in the immediate sequel Aristotle gives a number of argments 
which allegedly prove that either no pleasure is good or only a few pleasures are 
good or pleasure cannot be the grectest good and this is a view which Aristotle 
attacks, In other words, Aristotle's argument is a vindication of pleasure, Such 
a vindication was necessary, as ve all can know vithout knowing all kinds of re- 
ports in out of the'way places, because we all remember, or most of us will re- 
member, the Gorgias, the attack on pleasure es such, Pleasure is bad versus the 
jesse And also in Xenophon's Memorabilia the story of Prodicus: Heracles at the 
crossroads ard the one leads to virtue and the other leads to vice, The other 
name of vice is pleasure, So don't believe people who say that this is Puritan- 
ism to say pleasure is bad, There have been quite a few non-Puritan Greeks who 
had the same views not Aristotle, but surely sone, Good, 


There are quite a few of these arguments which are extrenely interesting, I 
will give you a very brief report and a few passages we must read, Now one of 
the argunents and a particularly interesting point which has something to do with 


Se 


y 


| 
) 
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Plato: the depreciation of pleasure is based on the assumption that pleasure be~ 
longs to coming into being and coming into being is clearly inferior to being. 
But Aristotte says there is also pleasure going with Being, going with comple- 
iion, going with being at vork on the finer level, what Aristotle calls energia, 
The error is based on the notion that unchangeable things do not do anything. 
(ell, we can all understand it, Te speak of processes all the time and in a vay 
Plato made the same mistake from Aristotle's point of view by speaking of genesis 
in general, For instance, going into the theater and watching the play are both 
processes but according to Aristotle they are radically different because you go 
into the theater for watching the play, The process of going into the theater: 
‘that is a genesis, which makes possible, But this is the end, There is no 
change anymore; You are on that peak, relative peak, here where you watch the 
play, This is, of course, not the highest example, To be on the peak is better 
than coming into being, This is the prenise common to Plato and Aristotle, But 
there are also other people who praise pleasure precisely because it is coming 
into being, because it is change, The most famous example is Callicles in the 
Gorgias. You know, the dynamic notion of life; you know, to change, change, 
change, change. Good. (A few inaudible words.) 

Nor Aristotle distinguishes then here between pleasure belonging to genesis, 
which is as such a lower pleasure, and pleasure belonging to being in the act, 
being on the peak, Music played, vhen you can play: that's in the act, But when 
you learn music that is the genesis of your becoming a musician and this latter 
is surely inferior in rank to the former not only because it is worse for the ear 
to hear someone learning to play than someone who can play, but above all because 
he learns to play in order to play, Once he has learned it and comands the art 
then he has reached this peak, Now that is, then, a subtle question: whether 
there are not peaks above pedcs, There would be a difference, I suppose, between 
someone who can play sufficiently for his local group and someone vho can play 
in Carnegie Hall and vhatever the subtle distinction may be, 


Now Aristotle makes another distinction which is important betweon the plea- 
sure belonging to the activity in question, say the pleasure of hearing msic, 
and the pleasure which is alien to it, eating peanuts while music is played, And 
conflicts are easily possible, Aristotle gives a nice example, He says, if I 
nay change the example a bit, that when the play is bad people eat nore peanuts. 
I don't know whether this has been confirmed by recent research, 


0: Today it's popcorn, 


S: Popcorn, I'm sorry, Good, And so for example the fact which vas used by 
the opponents: the pleasures of sex are indeed incompatible with actual thinking 
but that doesn't say anything against pleasure because thinking has its on plea- 
sure and therefore the question cannotbe a--rejection of pleasure cannot follow 
fron the fact that there are bad pleasures or even pleasures incompatible with- 
out being bad, incompatible with the highest pleasures, On the contrary, the 
pleasure going with thinking is so far fron being adverse to thinking, nales 
strengthened thinking, If you like to study geometry you will be a better geone~ 
trician then if you do not like it, but to like studying geometry means deriving 
pleasure fron studying it, And then, of course, there is the essential differ- 
ence of the activities and hence of the pleasures -- leads, of course, to the 
possibility of conflict so that, for example, thinking may be bad for health but 
this, of course, is not an argument against thinking, It has to do with a deep- 
er difficulty into which Aristotle will go, Aristotle goes even further, Plea: 
sure may not only be good; it may even be the best although there are bad plea- 
sures, And Aristotle gives this simple example: science or knowledge may be the 
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best although there are kinds of knowledge which are bad, meaning there are 
things of which it is much better not to know anything than to know then and th 
doesn't prove that knowledge as such is bad, of course, The fact that brutes 
all men pursue pleasure also doesn't prove that pleasure is something lom, Tt i 
rether an indication of the opposite, That is in 1153a25. No, no, 1153b, Iim 
Sorry. 


" 


Os (1153b25, Section 5, page lil.) Moreover, that all animals ard all human 
‘beings pursue pleasure is sone indication that it is in a sense the su- 
prene good. e e e 


S: In other wards, this was used as an argument: since even the brutes and the 
lowest of human beings pursue pleasure, hence it can't be something goode And 
Aristotle turns it around, Yes? 


0: No rumor noised abroad by many peoples 
Comes utterly to naught. 

But they do not all pursue the seme pleasure, since the natural state and 
the best state neither is nor seems to be the sane for then all; yet 
still they all pursue pleasure, Indeed it is possible that in real ity’ 
they do not pursue the pleasure which they think and would say they do, 
but all the same pleasure; for nature has implanted in all things some- 
thing divine, 


S: Yes. Now what does he mean hero? The pleasure which dogs or hens or what- 
ever it may be pursue: surely these are not but Aristotle says what they 
mean by their pleasure -- vhat they may pursue does not yet show thet this is 
that they intend unknovingly, The beasts who seek the pleasure of copulation do 
not know that they seek the reproduction of their species, That would be the 
simplest exemple, And this is for the sake of the perpetuity of the species, a 
form of immortality. That is a Platonic thought which is clear, Now then he 
turns especially to the bodily pleasures, So, in other words, the case against 
pleasure is absolutely weaker, What people can say with some right is that the “ 
bodily pleasures are questionable, We cannot read the whole things only 1ishal5, 
following, 


O: Now you can have an excess of the bodily goods; and it is pursuing 
excess that makes a bad man, not pursuing the necessary pleasures, 
everybody enjoys savoury food, wine, and sexual pleasure in sone degree, 
though not everybody to the right degree, With pain it is. e e e 


S: And so, That is the same thing, So, in other words, the bodily pleasures 
are not as such bad, even the unnecessary ones, which is indicated here by the 
vard -- how do you translate opsoi? Dainty food or what? 


0: Savoury food. 

S:  ihat'you eat in addition to the bread, in Greek: the meat, fish, or whatever 
/ it may be, which is not as necessary as the bread in the Greek view, And eyen 

that is in itself, of course, not’simply bad, The beginning of the next chapter 

is very important, Oh, Ifm sorry, you have not this division; 115hs22. 


O: (Page lh3, bottom.) We ought however'not only to state the true view. 
but also to account for the false one, since to do so helps to confirm 
the true; è e o 


1 


2 
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No, "contributes toward conviction," 


«e . for when we have found a probable explanation why scunething appears 
io be true though it is not true, this increases our belief in the truth, 


Yes, or "conviction of the truth," It's the same words, Yes, Yos? "And 


therefore wo must say for what reason the bodily pleasures’ appear to be more 
choicezorthy than the non-bodily'ones," Now this remark is, of course, of the 
greatest importance and everyone, at least if he has some experience, knows that 
it is not sufficient to refute an error. You mst also understand why the error 
is so parerful, Otherwise you conuot see what binds the mind of those who follow 


error, I think that is souething which we all should ponder over, although 


dt may teke sone time until you realize the full weight of this point, I make 
this experience almost every day: the absurdity of this kind of social science 
positivism.” Vell, I think that's perfectly evident to mo, but how cone that so 
many people, and surely quite a few of then are quite intelligent, cannot get 
avay fron it? I mean, it is not due in all cases to the foundations and their 
money and their research projects, Of course not, There must be something and 
something of weight which is there; If one does not face that the criticien is 
necessarily incomplete, Mre Glenn, you know why I speak to you in this particu- 
lar connection, 


Now Aristotle explains, then, in the sequel why most men regard tho bodily 


pleasures as the highest, and these are very beautiful gems which we unfortunate- 
ly cannot read, Either the animal nature in general or the particular nature of 
certain kinds of human beings leads them not to look beyond the bodily pleasures, 
The living being is always in toil, Aristotle says; is always in toil and wishes 
to get out of that toil but relieves the toil with pleasure, Therefore, it be- 
longs to its constitution, 1l15ljbl5. 


Os 


EH 


Pleasures unaccompanied by pain, on the other hand -- and these 
are those derived from things naturally end not accidentally pleasant 
=- do nob admit of excess, By things accidentally pleasant I mean things 
taken as restorativess « e e 


Yes, medical things, For example, that is clear, that sometimes a man in 


pain regards as pleasant what wouldn't be pleasant to a healthy human being be~ 
cause it takes away the pain, That he means by accidentally pleasant. It is 
pleasant only because he is sick; it is not intrinsically, Yes? 


0: 


8: 


e e » really their restorative offect is produced by the operation of 
that pert of the system which has remained sound, and hence tho remedy 
itself is thought to be pleasant, Those things on the contrary are 
naturally pleasant which stimulate the activity of a given natures 


Yes, a given nature in its perfect or healthy form, Good, Yes? Good, And 


NOW go on, 


0: 


8: 


Nothing however can continue to give us pleasure always, because 
our nature is not simple, but contains a second element (which is what 
makes us perishable beings), and consequently, whenever one of these 
two elements is active, its activity runs counter to the neture of 
the other, s «o 


Is this not interesting: "runs counter," "is against the nature of the 


other nature"? Yes? 
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s » » while vhen the two are balanced, their action feels neither pain- 
ful nor pleasant, 


S: In other words, our pleasures are somehow connected with the duality of our 
mature, If there is harmony between thea, let us say between the mind and the 
body, harmony in itself would not be pleasant, Yes? 


Since if any men had a simple nature, the same ac ould afford 
him the greatest pleasure always. Hence God en sinple 
pleasure perpetually, For there is not only an activity of motion, e e o 


S: Yes, activity -- energeia, the being in the act, the being in the act of 
notion -- yes? xcix 


O: «4. but also a being in the act of immobility, and there isessentially a 


truer pleasure in rest than in moti 


S:  /X fer words difficult to hear in which he either approves of or objects to 
the tFanslation "essentially," There is more pleasure in rest than in motion, 
To be in the peak means to bein a state of rest, That is what is so difficult 
to understand in modern times, attacked at the beginning by Bacon in famous: pas 
sages then he compares, when he takes the side of Callicles in the Gorgias 

` against Socrates, in The Advencenent of Learning and other places, Yes? - 

sar z 5 

w. 0: But change in all things is sweet, as the poet says, . + « 


: Yes, now here comes the difference fron the poete 
O: «ee oming to some badness in us; since just as a changeable man is bad, 
So also is a nature that needs change; for it is not simple nor good, 


S: Yes, that isthe point, That change is present is due to the fact ti 
nature is complex, or as Aristotle puts it in the first book of the lietaph 
our nature is enslaved in and therefore the getting rid of the chains 
Ear NE to Uns is pleesants hunger, thirst, And of course once ve have eaten 
enough eating will no longer be pleasant: ceasing of pleasure; change, And if 
we had the highest pleasure, which is, according to Aristotle, that of thinking 
or learning then we can't do this for a very Jong time because we get tired and 
that means, of course, we carry vith us some heavy weight, the body, and there~ 
fore there can never be a state of =- /interrupied briefly by strenge zoise in 
room Yes. M 


Now I was unable to elaborate a thought which occurred to me when reading 
this marvelous passage: the difference of ichiavelli, The key assertion of 
| Hachiavelli is that there is no good without an accompanying evil, There cannot 
\be a simply good thing. and then, of course, change is simply good because then 
ve must go over from that where we have toomch of the evil to the other one, I 
have not succeeded, I'm sorry to say, in clarifying that, low we mst seo how 
Aristotle's notion of pleasure will look when we have gone over the repetition 
, |in the first part of Book X. Yes? 


uf"): “hen Aristotle says that God always enjoys a single and simple pleasure, is 
that to say that God's nature is simple, not complex as ours of body and soul? 


Yes, yes, sure, Pure nind, Yes? 
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Qo: Earlier when we read this example of a sophist and their attempts to fetter 
our minds vith arguments, this reminded me of the use of the word sophist in the 
description of Socrates — 


S: Which surely Aristotle did not mean. That is sure. 


: Would there be a reverse action of this? I mean, what vould be the signifi- 
cance of this? It doesn't have to be mainly negative, in other words, 


S: No, that-I do not believe, Aristotle, I think, means sophist always, as far 
as I remember, in the same perjorative sense, whereas in Plato it is not so, Pla- 
to calls eros a sophist. ‘hat here is called Aphrodite, insidious -- that's the 
sane thing, But this is in this connection a praise, Even genuine philosophers 
are sometimes called by Plato sophists, but in Aristotle this is now settled: a 
sophist is a sham philosopher, 


Qo: Well, does the description then that!s here applied to sophists necessarily 
have to limit itself only to sophists? 


S: Well, I mean, if you mean to say to these individuals of the 5th and 4th 
century who are called sophists in the text books -- there are also sophists in 
other ages, 


Qo: Would you grant that it can also be applied to Socrates? 
S: No, I don't think so, 
Qp: The idea of fettering a man's mind so that he -= 


S: Yes, but Socrates did it for curative purposes. He didn't do it just in or- 
der to assert his superiority or to impress people by his cleverness, No, no, I 
mean, it is necessary to state that against this somewhat simple minded view 
which one encounters from time to time, From both Plato's and Aristotle's point |! 
of view the erring philosopher is not a sophist, That's clear, Democritus was ^ 
an erring philosopher but he was not a sophist, And that has to do with the ph 
character: because the sophist is a man vho uses his philosophy for the purpose tyi 
of gain or prestige. Democritus never did that, He gave away his property and 
used it only for travelling and finding out all kinds of strange aninals and so. 
He's not a sophist, but he was an erring philosopher because atoms ard void are 
not sufficient for understanding the whole, And this is, I think, importent, 
Othertrise you make Plato and Aristotle in a very narrow sense dogmatic philoso- 
phers, which they were not, I can only repeat the same thing: what Plato and 
Aristotle call a sophist is what we in fact mean without knowing it always by the 
word intellectual, because no one has ever defined what an intellectual is. If 

you say —- that's my old story so some of you mst forgive me for repeating ry- 
Self -- an intellectual is a man tho lives from reading and writing, then every 
bank clerk would be an intellectual so you would have to say fron reading and 

iting what kind of things, And there is also the strange thing: there can, of 
course, not be a sham sophist because the sophist as such is a sham, and there- 
fore I believe there cannot be a sham intellectual and therefore I was quite sut- 
prised to read in a column by some noble lord who writes in American newspapers, 

(I forgot his name) — he spoke of the fake intellectuals surrounding President 
Kennedy, How I do not wish to say anything in defense of these gentlenen but I 
vould say "fake intellectuals" would seem not to be the proper term, "The ony * 
meaning which "fake intellectual" could have is that there are people, I believe, 
yho never open a book but wish under certain circumstances to be regarded as 
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bookish men and valk around with books, This is the maximum I would oat 
whereas the intellectual does open books and even writes lots of then, Rabbi 
Weiss, 


Q4: I'm not sure I understand the exact difference between energeia and genesis, 


S: That is what the completed thing does, The genesis is the movement upward 
toward the completed state, 


Qs: According to Aristotle? 


S: Yes, yes, sure, 


Qj: But energeia he says also can be this movenent upward, I gathered, 


S: No, no, nó, no, Energeia is the activity of the completed thing, Take my 
sinple example: watching the Play as distinguished from going to the theater, 


Q4: tat puzzled me was this passage where there is not only an energeia of mo- 
tion but also -- ETT 


S: Yos, yes, but that is a somewhat derivative sense, 'Oh no, he may mean this, 
Tor example, the heavenly bodies, as he understands than, are always in notion 
and it is, in a way, their being to move locally, in circles and elipses; it 
doesn't make any difference, They are in activity at their peak, They are al- 
ways ab their peak, but they are at their peak by motion, And he adds now sone- 
thing and says there is even the possibility of beings which are in action, at 
their peak, while being unchangeable, I mean, God as here understood is the be 
ing vhich is absolutely unchangeable but alvays in aot, actus purus as it was 
said in the liiddle Ages. 


Qs: Energeia is always the peak? 


S: No, energeia means in itself to be in one's works in one's work -- and 
entelechia, which is the other word: that means to be in the end status, But 
‘Shergeia and entelcchia belong together, Genesis, understood in contra-distinc- 
"ion to energeia, has this meaning: in a sense of course the house builders are 
in their activity, they are in their energeia, when building the house -- to that 
extent it is truo -- and not when they deliberate or are hired for building a 
house; then of course nots but when they are in the act of building a house, To 
that extent it is true, But the kay point for Aristotle in this argument is the 
radical distinction between genesis and energeia and especially because Plato 
had brought together pleasure and genesis, pleasure and coming into being, Aris- 
totle says no, there are pleasures also after the completed genesis and these 
are precisely the highest pleasures, This thene will be taken up again in the 
first part of Book Xe 


(End of tape except for discussion of future class schedule.) 
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S: 4 o. and Aristotle in the whole discussion points toward philosophy, the 
philosophic life, That is perfectly sound and you gave quite a fev of the ergu- 
ments, I do not have to enter into thate The only point which I did not wnder- 
stand -- it was very hard to understand this for physical reasons -= is what you 
said about the relation between the friendship discussion and the continence dis- 
cussion at the beginning, Can you repeat it? 


O: (Inaudible -- defective tape.) 


S: Relative to what follows, the discussion’ of incontinence and the opposite: 
that showed the inadequacy, the insufficiency, of the discussion of the moral 
virtues proper, ‘Incontinence is lower than moderation, than moral virtue, e e e 
(Part of the ensuing remarks of about a minute in length lost due to defective 
ape, They were to the effect that friendship is connected with moral virtue, 
but is not identical with it.) 


(Turns to the discussion of Book VIII.) Now one can perhaps state it as 
follows, In Book VII we discussed the fact that the gentleman may be tempted ty 
bad things e e . and he is tempted by pleasure, And therefore Aristotle con= 
cludes the seventh book with his first discussion of pleasure. He will discuss 
pleasure again at the beginning of Book X so that the discussion of friendship is 
surrounded on both sides by the discussion of pleasure, Pleasure seems to bo 
nore visibly an accompaniment of friendship than of moral virtue, Good, Surely 
friendship is a pathos, an affection; being affected, whereas moral virtue as 
such is not, Its simply a habitus, a hexeis, At the beginning of Book VIII 
Aristotle mentions the two considerations why one must treat friendship, right st 
the beginning, and then toward the end of this first discussion, in 1155a, 28 to 
31, he speaks of the duality in friendship itself, Friendship is not only neces= 
Sary but also noble, Now virtue we have learned is noble but it was somehow une 
derstood but never made clear that virtue is also necessary, necessary for some- 
thing, for instance for the political community, Here this great question of 
ihe end which virtue serves == you know, which bothered us all the time =- this 
question is explicitly raised and answered regarding friendship and therefore wo 
would have to figure out retrospectively what the reply to the question of the 
end of virtue is, 


Now there are a few details in the discussion which are of some importance, 
Then he speaks of the necessity of friendship he refers to the natural character 
of friendship, at least for some forms of friendship, in 16, Do you have that, 
1155216? "By nature it seems to exist'in the generator toward the generated and 
in the generated toward the generating, not only in human beings but also in 
birds and most of the animals," Yes, do you have that? 


e « as also is friendship between members of the same species; and this 
is especially strong in the human race; for which reason we praise those 
who love their fellow meng 


Or 


S: „_ Yes, let us stop here, So, in other words, friendship does have a clear na- 
tural basis, in a way more then virtue, because virtue also has a natural basis 
but virtue doesn't cone into being by nature, It comes into being by habitua- 
dion, But friendship has its actuality ty nature, To that extent it is m. 
tural, The second example, the love of the generated for the generator: thi 
passage is absent from the old Latin translation, a remark of a recent edition 


naw 
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which I used, because this was a very great question before Aristotle!s time, In 
the case of the human race we find mutual love of parents and children but 
‘the case of the brutes it is not the case, There is a concern of the generators 
for the generated but not vice versa, In Aristophanes! Birds this theme is de= 
veloped at great length but we have also some pre~Socratic writings dealing with 
that, So the implication was that the love of the young for their old parents is 
due to nomos, to habituation, and not natural, This is probably reflected here, 
That he Speaks of birds in particular couldn't help reminding me of the Aristoph- 
anean comedy in particular, ill you read the immediate sequel please? 


Os Even when travelling abroad one can observe that a natural affinity and 
friendship exist between màn, e e e 


S: Yes, "naturel! is too strong: "how familiar and something friendly man is to 
men," Yes, I can understand how one arrives at the translation but it is too 
strong, Yes? 


0:  lireover, friendship appears to be the bond of the city. . e o 


S: Yes, "friendship seems also to keep together the cities," This "also" is 
very important. That's a different consideration from physis, Yes, and then he 
makes clear that in the polis friendship is superior to justice, If you have 
justice you need still friendship in addition, but if you have friendship you do 
not need justice so friendship is more encompassing than justice, Now the ques 
tion as it appears from the sequel is this (which was discussed prior to Aris- 
totle especially in Plato's dialogue Lysie): is friendship primarily among sini- 
ler beings or among dissimilar ones? “The question makes sense; doesn't it? T 
nean, because similar beings are attracted to one another,'on the one hand, bub 
on the other they don't need each other so much, You know, there is some kind 
of supplanentation ==- seems to be implied in friendship and that requires dis- 
similarity, Qood, At the beginning of "b" Aristotle turns to the physical side 
of the question because this is a general cosmological principlo, whether simi= 
lars attract each other by nature or dissimilars, Now you can easily soo: if 
similars vere attracting each other all life as we know it would be destroyed 
because everything which is consists of dissimilers, I mean, say air would go 
only in this way, water in that way, fire that way, and there would be no compos- 
ite for them, But on the other hand it seems there are also some casons why 
the dissimilar things are kept together. “Now Aristotle excludes tiis’ physical 
discussion from his work because he deals, as he makes clear in 1155b, 8 to 9, 
vith the human things, the specifically human things as distinguished from the 
physical in general, 


‘Then he begins this'discussion by determining first vhat love is è word 
for friendship is philia, which all composites with "phile! -- philzteliGs, 
philanthropy, and so on: loving, friend of or loving, "The verb is philein and 
from this we derive the adjective phileton. We have to say here the lovable’ bo- 
cause the English word friendship or friend does not pamit it, For example, 
kissing is also called philein so it has to do with what people love but it is 
not possible to render this in English without a brief coment, But clearl 
love as philia is not the same as love as eros. I can't change thate: In the 
case there Tt is necessary I will point out which the Greek word in question is, 
Eros means primarily something like longing for, desiring, and that is not ine 
plied in this meaning, but the phenomena are surely akin, Now he distingui 
then, three kinds of the lovable: the good, the pleasant, and the useful, ar 
‘there are therefore three kinds of friendship where the friends are united by 
the good or by the pleasant or ty the useful, The last is, of course, business 
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friends, and pleasant is they have a pleasure and nothing else, and only the good 
one is the true one, Now let us read ll56a, ‘That's the end of the chapter, 3 to 
5. 


0: To be friends therefore, men must (1) feel goodwill for each other, that is, 
wish each other's good, and (2) be aware of each other's goodwill, and 
(3) the cause of their goodwill must be one of the lovable qualities 
mentioned above, 


I. good, pleasant, or useful, So this is a summary of the definition of 
friendship, Goodwill: indispensable is goodwill, But you can have goodwill 
ard someone rho lives in Greenland or elsewhere, You never meet; you heer of 
im, that he's a fine man, and then you have goodwill towards him, But friend- 
ship requires more,’ It requires’ that there is mutual goodill, i.e, they must 
know each other and, in addition, it mst be combined with knowledge of this on 
both sides, So if "A" and "BM have goodwill towards each other but do not know 
it then they cannot be friends, That's clear, So that is tie first answer to 
this question, 


Now genuine friendship’ is possible only when we love the other for his sake 
and not merely'for our sake, meaning for the utility or pleasure he gives to us, 
In other words, if we do not have the feeling that it is good that he is, regard- 
less of what he is for us, then it is not true friendship, Let us read 1156b7, 
at the beginning of the new chapter, /flot a new chapter in Loeb editions, 


O: The perfect form of friendship is that between the good, and those 
who resemble each other in virtue, 


S: Yes, "and are similar to each other not in any other respect but in respect 
of virtue," Yes? 


0: For these friends wish each alike the other's good in respect of their 
goodness, and they are good in themselves, . « e 


S: So that the other oan say it is good that he is, because if the other were 
not good he would not derive pleasure from the fact that he morely is, Yes? 


Ot ... but it is those who wish the good of their friends for their 
friends! sake who are friends in the fullest sense, since they love each 
other for themselves and not accidentally. 


S: In other words, as means for an end, You may love your business partner 
because he is a good business man, You do not love him for his‘ om sake, but 
for the revard which he brings, But true friendship, of course, is vhere you 
love the other for his om sake, Yes? "The friendship of those, e .. " 


O: Hence the friendship of these lasts as long as they continue to be gox 
and virtue is a permanent quality, 


S: In other words, this is indissolvable except by death whereas the other 
forms of friendship are easily dissolvable, Yes? 


Anā each is good relatively to his friend as well as absolutely, since 
the good are both good absolutely and profitable to each other, àrd 
each is pleasant in both ways also, since good men are pleasant both ab- 
solutely and to each other; for everyone is pleased by his own actions, 
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and therefore by actions that reseuble his own, . e o 
S: And both good friends have actions resembling each other, Yes? 
O: 6 » » and the actions of all good'men are the same or similar, Such 


friendship is naturally permanent, since it combines in itself all the 
attributes that friends ought to possess. 


S: Yes, let us stop here, The thought is clear, and that will be repeated very 
frequently throughout the book, Perfect friendship is possible only among the 
good, and there is a certain prima facie evidence in favor of that but neverthe- 
less it gives rise to some difficalties, He makes clear in the sequel that per- 
fect friendship is therefore rare, because good men are rare but also because 
friendship requires in any case (a lasting friendship), fairly long acquaintance 
and this is not available every time, Goods 


But there are certain difficulties; I mean, if we look at it on the basis 
of that we seem to have observed, In the first place, is there no friendship 
possible among non~virtuous people? And I mean not the friendship for the sake 
of gain or pleasure but that they like each other on the basis of their very de= 
fects of character, You know, two gangsters may admire each other because of 
the kind of "virtues! which they have: cleverness, toughness, and so on and so 
on, And this admiration may transcend the sphere of calculation, I regard this 
as possible, although the only evidence I have is from a movie, (Qood, But 
surely I see no intrinsic impossibility in that, But the much more serious ques- 
tion is, virtue may be the necessary condition of friendship; is it the suffi- 
cient condition? Is it not possible that two perfectly virtuous men may’go on 
each other's nerves, to put it very tenderly, Is this impossible? Well, of 
course the examples of which I could think are not examples of perfectly virtu- 
ous men, They are extrencly rare and it's hard to say if I over met one, But I 
know highly respectable people tho respect each others characters and can't 
spend half an hour together without some unpleasantness, In other words, Aris 
totle Seems to speak about a very rare bird, an extrencly rare bird, the perfect 
friend, and is this not only rare but perhaps not even possible? That's tho 
question which one can't help raising, Now Aristotle answers our question to 
some extent end the answer is very simple: virtue is the necessary but not the 
sufficient condition of true friendship, Now let us see:1157a3. 


0: Friendship based on pleasure has a sinilerity to friendship based 
on virtue, for good men are pleasant to one another; and the same is 
true of friendship based on utility, for good men are useful to each 
other, In these cases also the’ friendship is most lasting when each 
friend derives the same benefit, for instance pleasure, fron the other, 
and not only so, but derives it from the seme thing, as in a friendship 
between two witty people, and not as in one between a lover and his be- 

db loved, These do not find their pleasure in the sane things: the loverts 

WY» pleasure is in gazing at his beloved, the loved onets pleasure is in 

m receiving the attentions of the lover; and when the loved one's beauty 

yy" fedes, the friendship sometimes fades too, as the lover no lorger finis 
pleasure in the sight of his beloved, and the loved one no longer re- 
ceives the attentions of the lover; though on the other hand many do re~ 
main friends if as a result of their intimacy they have come to love 
each other's characters, both being alike in character, 


8: Nor let us stop here, So here he explains first how there con be friend- 
ship anong the non-virtuous, I nean, these lovers are not presupposed to be 


| 
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virtuous men and they derive pleasure fron each other but from different sides of 
each other, the lover fron the youthful bloom — I think he thinks here of homo- 
sexual love -- and the beloved from being courted, So they have pleasure fron 
each other but not from the seme thing in each other, and nevertheless it nay 
happen that owing to the long acquaintance and the long living together a more 
lasting friendship may occur. So this similarity of character may also exist on 
the sub-virtuous level and cause some friendship which is not simply based on 
pleasure or on calculation, Now let us go on a little bit further on, in 220, 
"Only the friendship of the good is unexposed to calumny" or "proof to calumny," 


0: Also friendship between good men alone is proof against calumny; 
for a man is slow to believe anybody's word about a friend whom he has 
himself tried and'tested for many years, and with them there is the 
mutual confidence, the incapacity ever to do each other wrong, and all 
the other characteristics that are required in true friendship, Thereas 
the other forms of friendship are liable to be dissolved by calumy and 
suspicion, 


S: Yes. So we see here now, the two men may be virtuous but they mst know of 
each other that they are virtuous, Therefore, their being virtuous is only a 
necessary but not the sufficient condition and this knowledge requires testing 
through all kinds of difficult situations and that two men do not necessarily un- 
dergo. A little bit later on, in 33. 


Or But these two secondary forms of friendship, e « e 

S: Meaning: based on pleasure or utility — 

Ot ee. are not very likely to coincide: men do not make friends with each 
other both for utility end for pleasure at the same time, since accidental 
qualities are rarely found in combination, 


S: Yes. So again this lasting and the long time required, There is one pas= 
sage we omitted, a25 to 30, which ve should however read, where we vere, 


Or But since people do apply the term "friends" to persons whose re~ 
gard for each other is based on utility, just as states can be "friends" =- 


8: No, "as the states can call each other friends." (Two or three inaudible 
words). 


O: Our book has it in quotes, 


$: Yes. Yes. 


Ot . .. canbe "friends," call each other friends, (since expediensy is 

generally recognized as the motive of international alliances), e e e 
S: Yes, noy let us stop here, So this raises the question which is, of course, 
only alluded to here: can there be friendship among cities? ‘ell, business 
friendships, alliances, of course, That we know, Alliances are possible. But 
if two men are allies they are not yet friends, and this is a grave question, If 
friendship is something very high and cities as cities are unable to be friends 
to each other this shows that in an important respect the individual is superior 
to the polis, Yes? 
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Q: If a regine is characterized, at least in part, by what it looks up to, if 
two regimes look up to the same thing wouldn't it imply that there could be 
friendship between them, particularly if they look up to moral virtue as aris- 
tocracies would? 


S: That is a very good point, So in other words one could say there is some- 
thing at least between ~~ I don't say between the United States ~= but between a 
very important sector of the United States and Great Britain, That is true and 
if we take this sector’ to be the preponderant or authoritative we can s imply say 
friendship, But still, apparently in the polis there is something else’ to be 
considered: not only what it looks up to but also the fact, we and they, ina 
nore radical way than among individuals, But I don't draw any more conclusion 
from this passage than the passage induces us to wonder, can there be true 
friendship among cities? 


Qo: A counter example from modern times would seem to be the relations of Bri- 
tain and France. Churchill expressed the warmest friendship towards France in 
1940. He even offered to marry it, 


S:  DeGaulle didn't believe it, 


Qo: DeGaulle perhaps had a clearer understanding or colder understanding of the 
political things, Britain has not exactly been beloved of France in the last tuo 
years, 


S: No, no, and DeGaulle never believed in that, I know, But still, if the 
needs are extremely grave and the dangers are particularly grave their alliance 
can look like the closest friendship, Sure, But whatever may be the truth, cur 
primary question here is what Aristotle thought to be tho truth and here we have 
not more except an allusion to tho question, can there be friondship among cit- 
ies? Now let us turn to 1157b5, following. 


0: It is with friendship as it is with the virtues; men aro called good 
in two sonses, either as having a virtuous disposition or as realizing 
virtue in action, and similarly friends when in each othor!s company 
derive pleasure from and confer benefits on cach other, whereas friends 
who are asleop or parted are not actively friendly, yet have tho disposi- 
tion to be so, Tor separation docs not destroy friendship absolutely, 
though it prevents its active exercises 


S: Does that make sense? Doesn't it? They are friends, They have the habit, 
but the habit is dormant and therefore the energeia, the being at work of friend- 
ship, the actuality, is not there, Yes? 


0: If however the absence be prolonged, it secus to cause the friendly feol- 
ing itself to be forgotten: hence the poet's remark 
Full many a man finds friendship end 
Tor lack of converse with his friend, 
The old and the morose do not appear to be much given to friendship, 
qi for their capacity to please is small, and nobody can pass h: i 
the company of one rho is distasteful to him, or not pleas: 
it seas to be one of the strongest instincts of nature to sin 
is painful and seek what is pleasant, 


S: Yes, "one of the strongest instincts," literally translate 
seens to flee to the highest degree the painful and to strive /ag: 
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highest degree for the pleasant." Yes? 


0: And when persons approve of each other rithout seeking each other's so- 
cietye a o o 


No, "and not living together with one another, . e e! Yes? 


0: o « » without living together, this seems to be goodrill rather than 
friendship, Nothing is more characteristic of friends than that they 
seek to live together, 


S: No, "than living together," 

O: . .. than living together: poor men desire their friends! assistance, 
and even the nost prosperous wish for their companionship (indeed they 
are the last people to adopt the life of a recluse); but it is inpos- 
sible for mon to spend their time together unless they give each other 
pleasure, or have common testes. The latter seems to be the bond between 
ihe menbers of a comradeship, 


S: “tes, we vill come to that, Now ve see: here we get an answer to the ques- 
tion, what is required in addition to virtue? Friendship requires living toge- 
ther and deriving pleasure fron living together, In this connection he points 
out the key importance of pleasure, One mst have pleasure in the same things, 
And now an interesting case: a morose man is not a virtuous man in Aristotle's 
sense, strictly speaking, but there is, of course, no reason whatever why an old 
man cannot be virtuous, strictly speaking, and yet old men vho can be perfectly 
virtuots as such are not good for friends because of the infirmities of old age. 
T mean, not the infirmities; perhaps even they too, That's also in- 
portant. So again virtue is the necessary but not the sufficient condition for 
friendship, Yes? 


Q: Aristotle seems to have the notion that the old are concerned with profit 
and not pleasure, 


S: Yes, this is at length developed in the Rhetoric, There is a chapter on the 
young and the old and this is reflected in many cases, The young seek wore 
pleasure than profit, In other words, a young man who is and 
calculating all the time is more detestable than an old man who does it, and 
vice versa, But on the other hand the older men are "cynical" and more con- 
cerned with gain than with pleasure, That is a rough description, Ani the best 
time of age is middle age, 35 to l9. In other words, the junior executive and 
the senior executive in present day American life, Yes? 


Qo: Is living together to be taken very literally? 


S: As much as they can, Sitting together and talking together rather than 
working together, You know, there are people who sit together and talk together, 
There vas even a place for it established ty Plato and another one established 
by Aristotle, That was the original meaning of schools, schole. And now what 
has happened to schools? Yes, Part of it is, of course, the obsession with ex- 
aminations, something which could be changed. And in 1157b3l: let us read that, 
Yes, 3l to 36, just the end: "for everyone loves what is good for hin," 


0: For it is agreed that what is good and pleasant absolutely is lovable 
and desirable strictly, while what is good and pleasant for a particular 
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person is lovable and desirable relatively to that person; but the 
friendship of good men for each other rests on both these grounds, 
| 1 liking seems to be an emotion, friendship a fixed disposition, e . e 
S: Yes, that is an important sentence, You know, I referred to it before, Yes, 
an enotion, a pathos in Greek, an affection, You are affected by ite No, but I 
meant a passage a bit later, "Everyone loves what is good for him and he gives 
back the equal both in will and in pleasure," 


O: Each party therefore both loves his own good and also makes an equivalent 
return by wishing’ the other's good, and by affording him pleasure; for 
there is a saying, "Amity is equality," and this is most fully realized 
in the friendships of the good, 


S: Yes, now let us keep this in mind, Friendship is equality and it means some- 
thing Like rendering the equal but not in a contentious sense, ‘hen it is, of 
course, no longer friendship, But they give to each other the sanee Let us keep 
this in mind for the following discussion, In the sequel, 115810, he makes 
Clear that no one can have many friends, Friendship is an exclusive relation, 
But of course there might be many virtuous men, But not all virtuous men even 
living in the same tovn or village can be friends because of that exclusivist 
character of friendship, This is another indication of the fact that virtue is 
the necessary but not the sufficient condition for friendship. Now in the sequel 
then, 1158b, he explains the two kinds of friendship from another point of vieme 
Here ve had three kinds of friendship from the point of vier of tho noble, the 
pleasant, and the useful, and now a bi-partition, Is friendship based on equal= 
ity or on inequality, ise. on excellence of one part? In the friendship where 
one part is superior to the other the superior is loved to a higher degree and 
the inferior loves to a higher degree, It is a loving according to the worth of 
each, The higher is more worthy of loving and the lower is less worthy of loving. 
This is a kind of equality, but of course only the distributive equality. You 
renenber the two kinds of justice? That resembles distributive justice, Good, 
And now let us turn to 115029, That's a new chapter, when he explains the dif- 
ference between justice and friendship from this point of view, Yes? 


0: Equality in friendship, however, does not seen to be like equality 
in matters of justice, In the sphere of justice, "equal" (fair) means 
primarily proportionate to deserts e e e 

S: In other words, distributive justice, Yes? 

fi O: « « eand "equal in quantity" is only a secondary sense, e e e 
d S: The other kind of justice -= 
0:  Oonmutative, 
S: Commtative, Commutative justice is a lower kind of justice, Yes? 


O: «s o Whereas in friendship "ecual in quantity" is the primary meaning, 
and"proportionate to desert only secondary, 


)S: Yes, that is very remarkable, isn't it? The radical difference between jus- 
tice and friendship: in justice proportionate equality is higher, The hierarchy 
within society is the most important considerstion in the polis, In fr: 
however, simple equality is the fuller form of friendship, Now let us go on 
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where we left off, 


O:. This is clearly seen when a wide disparity arises between tro friends in 
point of virtue or vice, or of wealth, or anything else; they no longer 
Tenain nor indeed expect to remain friends, This is most manifest in 
the case of the gods, whose superiority in every good attribute is pre- 
eminent; but it is also seen with princes: in their case also men much 
below then in station do not expect to be their friends, nor do persons 
of no particular merit expect to be the friends of men of distinguished 
excellence or’wisdom, It is true that we cannot fix a precise limit 
in such cases, up to which two men can still be friends; the gap may go 
on widening and the friendship still remain; but'when one becomes very 
renote from the other, as God is remote fron man, it can continue no 
longer, This gives rise to the question, is it not after all untrue that 
we wish our friends the greatest of goods? For instance, can we wish 
them to become gods? For then thay will lose us as friends, and there- 
fore lose certain goods. e e e 


: No, better "we will lose then as friends" and we do ourselves harm if we 
wish them the best, Yes? 


O: If then it was rightly said above that a true friend wishes his friend's 
good’ for that friend's own sake, the friend would have to remain hin- 
self, whatever that may be; so that he will really wish him only the greate 
est goods compatible with his remaining a human being, And perhaps not 
all of these, for everybody wishes good things for hinself most of all, 


S: Yes, you see, there is a seamy side to that, So there is nò friendship pos- 
sible between men as radically distant as men from gods, I mean, no one can say 
that'he is an intimate of Zeus and Zeus comes to him and asks him for advice, I 
mean, that would be a preposterous suggestion, Nor between kings and their sub= 
jects: let us keep that in mind because kings will be mentioned later on with 
great emphasis, as lire Lyons knows, Also, everyone wishes to the highest degree 
the good things to himself, Therefore a man might wish to becone himself a god 
but not that his friend become a god and he thus loses his friend, I note this 
remark, that everyone wishes’ to the highest'degree the good for himself, Bring 
this together with a passage, 1157b16 to 17, on the key importance of pleasure, 
Now if everyone wishes to the highest degree good things to himself he migh 

wish to become himself a god although he thus ceases to remain a friend of his 
friends, This could also happen, It's only the reverse side of what Aristotle 
says, But how could a man wish to become a god and cease to be a human being in 
Aristotle's horizon? What do gods have to the highest degree? ‘What do gods get 
to the highest degree that men do not get to the highest degree? 


O: (Inaudible, ) 


Í S: Yes, but crudely, Gods are honored rather than loved, I remind you of 
[whet he Said about this subject in the section on magnaninity, 1123018, follow- 
© ing, In other words, being honored night be thought to be higher than being 

/ loved and being loved in its turn being higher than loving because we have seen 
- that the lower loves to a higher degree than the higher, But ~~ and now let us 
Gi 1159212, where we left off, Yes, 


7 Host men however, because they love honor, seen to be more desir j 
ous of receiving than of bestowing affection, Hence nost men like flat- f^^ 
eye bet texy, for a flatterer is a friend who is your inferior, or pretends to 
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be so, and to love you more than you love hin; but to be loved is felt 
to be nearly the same as to be honored, which most people covet. They 
do not however appear to value honor for its ovn sake, but for something 

g] incidental to it. ost people like receiving honor from men of high 
station, because they hope for something from thea: they think that if 
they went sonething, the great man will be able to give it them; so they 
enjoy being honored by him as a token of benefits to come, 


S: Yes, so this is the most vulgar form, They don't really love honor; it's a 
kind of check for something more useful to then, Yes? 


O: ‘Those on the other"hand who covet being honored by good men, and by per- 

1 sons who know them, do so from a desire to confirm their own opinion of 

" themselves; so these like honor because they are assured of their worth 
by their confidence in the judgment of those who assert it. 


S: Yes, This is somewhat better although it shows, of course, some basic de= 
fect. They have no self-confidence in their being virtuous, /Tnaudible question 
interjected which Dr, Strauss says is irrelevant to this passage./ Go on, 


O: Affection on the other hand men like for its own sake, e e e 


S:  Yes,"being loved" they like for its am sake, In other words, a kind of 
warmth coming toward you, And I think that's the basis of present day American 
psychology: the fellow who complains that he's not being loved and that's the 
reason why he committed arson, to get the warmth, Go on, 


O: Being loved on the other hand men like for its own sake; from which we 
infer thet 1t is more valuable than honor, and that friendship is desir- 
ff, mrem itself, But in ite essence friendship seans to consist more 
Met in giving than in receiving affection, e + e 


A'S: Yes, vell "in loving rather than in being loved," Yes, So -- and he gives 
sone examples of it, 


O! ... witness the pleasure that mothers take in loving their children, 
Soie mothers put their infants out to nurse, and though knoving and 
loving then, do not ask to'be loved hy then in return, if it be impos- 

> sible to have this as well, but are content if they see ther prospering 
they retain their om love for then even though the children, not knox 
ing then, cannot render them any part of what is due to a mothers 


Si: Yes. So, in other words, the clearest case of a selfless love is the love 
of mothers, So this argument implies that the superior loves more the inferior 
than the other way around, The mother loves the child more than the child loves 
the nother, contrary to what wi d before, So this all indicates that there 
dea fundnbertel difficulty here segerding the felandabip Testing on inequality, 
Je have seen that virtue is only the necessary but not the sufficient condition 
3f frlanisbip eni ona sein ia that frisndebs, vagnitée sonality. ir adMMon to 


virtue, ‘Two men nay both be virtuous and yet unequal in other respects but not 
fa virtue, But this creates a ner difficulty: namely, the kinship between 


friendship and justice of which Aristotle had spoken, and in justice inequality 
s the highest form, as we have seen, but in friendship equality 15 the highest 
form, How this is taken up in the sequel, Let-us-turn to 1159525. 


Q: see a difficulty in the statenent that the mother's love for the child is 
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the most selfless love, This is not the present day view, 


It also was not Plato's vier, For Plato there is only what is called amor 
indigention, a love based on need, and therefore there is a need of the mother” 
,| which is underlying her overflowing love, There is a love based on need and an 
, | overflowing love not based on need and Plato recognizes only the love based on 
need, In the case of Aristotle that is more complicated. . . e 


(Note: The discussion beginning here and continuing through 1161225, inclusive, 
Was recorded defectively, An attempt will be made to transcribe it utilizing the 
partially eudible tape in combination with a partial stenographic transcript ta- 
ken in class.7 


S: Nor let us turn to 15925. 


The objects and the personal relationships with which friendship 
is concerned appear, as was said at the outset, to be the same as those 
which are the sphere of justicé, For in every partnership we find m= 
tual rights of sone sarte > e e 


S: Literally, "there seems to be something just." 


O: oo. one notes that shipmates and fellow-soldiers speak of each other 
as "ny friend," and so in fact do the partners in eny joint undertakings 
But their friendship is limited to the extent of their association in 
their common business, for so also are their mutual rights as associates. 


S: 4 e. Both friendship and justice have to do with communities, societies, 
associations, but there is a variety of associations and hence there will be à 
variety of rights and a variety of friendships, Now this is developed in the se~ 
quel and the main point is this: the maximm of friendship exists where the maxi= 
mum of right or justice is possible, namely where there is a maximum of associa- 
tion, of society, And where do you find the maximum of association? In the 
polis, Hence, the polis is the only association which is not partial, , e 
Hence, ve f'ould expect that the highest friendship is that uniting fellow citi- 
ZenD$. o o o 


Q: In whet sense is the polis least partial? 


S: Because it is devoted to the common good embracing all other goods, whereas 
all other associations are devoted to a partial good, to the good of this group; 
say, Workers, so e 


Q: (Thaudible.) 

S: That raises the great question, is there not an essential difference between 
the gang of robbers and the polis? Now I think there are various reasons which 
permit one to assert that the polis is devoted to the good, For example, the es- 
sentially parasitic character of the robbers, They can only Live on the 
margin of & sóciety. And contrast that the majority of the citizens are not 
robbers. e e e So, in other words; they live on the fact that the polis is do« 
cont or tries to be, In addition, what do they do with the booty and what does 
the polis do with the booty? 


O: That depends on the polis, 
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S: Yes, but one thing is sure: no polis can use the booty for lover purposes 
than the gang of robbers. . . . Now let us see. To repeat: it seems to follow 
fron the preceding argument that the highest here is that which unites fellow ci- 
tizens, Let us turn then to 1160820 to 30, That's the end of thet chapter, "all 
associations appear to be parts of the political association," 


All these associations then appear to be parts of the political associa- 
iion; and the limited friendships which we reviewed will correspond to 
the Limited associations from which they sprange 


S: So Aristotle does then not draw the conclusion that the highest friendship 
is that of fellow citizens, but all'forus of friendship have their political 
equivalent, their political similar, and that is sonething much more limited, 

The implication is the polis is not strictly speaking a community of friends, Of 
courses a man can‘ only have very few friends and the polis are many fellow citi- 
zens. Ultimately, one can say, the polis is not a community of friends in the 
highest sense because the polis does not consist of men who philosophize together 
but that is here not spelled out, Now Aristotle does then look at the regine 
fron the point of view of friendship, ‘which kinds of friendship do ther desire? 
Ard ho speaks here first of the three good regimes anc then of the three bad re- 
gimes: kingship, aristocracy, timocracy (as he calls it here, what he calls else- 
where the polity), and then tyranny and oligarchy and democracy; and kingship is 
the best ard tyranny the worst, So I suppose you all know that, ‘ie cannot read 
the whole thing, Let us read first about why kingship is best in 1160236, 


O: The best of these constitutions is kingship, and the worst timocracy, 
The perversion of kingship is tyranny, Both are monarchies, but there 
is a vety wide difference between then: a tyrant studies his am ad- 
vantage, a king that of his subjects. For a monarch is not a king if 

he does not possess independent resources, and is not better supplied 
with goods of every kind than his subjects; but a ruler so situated lacks 
nothing, and therefore will not study his own interests but those of his 
subjects. 


S: That's clear, In other words, the true king is a human being who abounds 
with all goods: not only food and so on but also wisdom and virtue, Now he ex- 
plains later on in this chapter what corresponds to the king in the household, 
and that's the father, So the notion of the king as father plays a very great 
role in Buropean monarchio tradition and you will find it, of course, most ex- 
iremely stated in Filmer, the famous book which Locke criticized, Let us turn to 
16lal0, That's the beginning of the next chapter. 


0: Under each of these forms of government we find friendship existing 
between ruler and ruled, to the same extent as justice, The friendship 
1f ^ ofa king for his subjects is one of superiority in beneficence; for a 
king does good to his‘ subjects, inasmuch as being good he studies to 
pronoie their welfare, as a shepherd studies the welfare of his sheep. . e o 


S: Literally, "that they do well" and this has of course also and above all the 
meaning that they act well, In other words, this is not meant to be thet he 
concerned merely with their welfare, that they are well fed, but that they act 
well, Yes? . .. 


O: « « . hence Homer called Agamemnon "shepherd of the people," The friend- 
ship of a father for his child is of the same kind (only here the bene- 
fits bestowed are greater, for the father is the source of the child's 
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existence, mhich seems to be the greatest of all boons, and of its 
murture and education; and we also ascribe the sane benefits to our 
forefathers), For it is as natural for a father to rule his children, 
and forefathers those descended from them, as for a king to rule his 
subjects, These friendships then involve a superiority of benefits on 
one side, which is why’ parents receive honor as well as service, The 
clains of justice also, therefore, in these relations are not the same 
on both sides, but proportionate to desert, as is the affection bestowed, 


TS 


S: Yes, "the love, the friendship, bestowed." So the love of the father is su- 
perior to the love of the king because the father has given the child his being 

the king has never done, This means that from the point of view of iriend= 
[ete thehousehold is superior to the city, A much richer form of friendship is 
possible there, However this may be, in this kind of friendship there is no 
equality of the father and the children and therefore honor of the higher by the 
lower, Among equals there is strictly speaking no such honor, lie have had a 
reference to thissame’question of the complicated relation between honor and 
friendship in 115833, following. Now let us go on where we left off, 


o: The friendship between husband and wife again is the same as that 
which prevails between rulers and subjects in an aristocracy; for it 

r is in proportion to excellence, and the better party receives the larger 
share of good, whilst each party receives what is appropriate to each... e 


S: In other words, this is an aristocracy, That doesn't mean the wife is simp- 
ly ruled, She also participates in the rule but since aristocracy divides honors 
in accordance with merit and the merit of the husband, other things being equal, 

is higher than the merit of the wife, therefore the husband has a greater say in 

the household than the wife. He doesn't have an absolute say, Then it would be 

barbarice Now go one /Tape audibility back to normal. 


0: Friendship between brothers is like that between members of a con~ 
radeship: the to parties are equal in station and age, and this usually 
7 implies identity of feelings and of character, The counterpart of fra- 
ternal friendship is [b which exists under the timocratic form of con- 
stitution; since the of timocracy is that all citizens shall be 
equal and shall be good, so that they all rule in turn, and all have an 
equal share of power; and therefore the friendship between them is 
also one of equality, 


Yes, let us stop. Of course "ideal" doesn't occur, He says "the citizens 
wish to be equal end good," wish or tend, "Ideal" is not an Aristotelian concep- 
tion, So friendship among brothers resetbles that among comrades, That is v 
we ordinarily mean by friendship; I mean, comrades. It doesn't have the mili- 
tary meaning necessarily, In such a friendship the partners are like in the af- 
fections they have enjoyed and in character, And the friendship of brothers re- 
senbles the friendship among fellow citizens in what we would call a democracy 

| and that Aristotle calls a tinocraey, by which he means a decent kind of denoc= 
racy. He explains briefly what the analogon of democracy in a household is. Ve 
haventt read thats well, where there is no father around; you know,’ or where the 
ruler is weak and everyone can do what he likes, Thai!s, of course, something 
very bad, Good, Now let us pursue this argument in llólb, beginning, because 
we cannot read everything, 


e e » but thére can be no friendship, nor justice, towards inanimate 
thingSe & e e 


2 
" 
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S: This is clear, I mean, for example, toward this /object on desk/. You cen!t 
be a friend of it and you can't do it injustice, You may do yourself injustice 
in a metaphoric sense of the word injustice if you are drunk and destroy it, and 
this kind of thing, That's clear, Good, 


O: œe. indeed not even towards a horse or an ox, nor yet towards a slave 
as slave, d 


S: Yes, Go on, 

0: For master and slave have nothing in common: a slave is a living tool, 
just as a tool is an inaninate slave, Therefore there can be no friend- 
ship with a slave as slave, though there can be as human being: for there 
seems to be some room for justice in the relations of every human being 
vith every other that is capable of participating in law and contract, 
and hence friendship also is possible with everyone so far as he is a 
human beings 


S: Let us stop here, So now tho first part, what he says about slavery, are 
the things which you all know from the beginning of the Politics, The slave is 
simply a'living tool and has no of his own, But now, deviating from the 
Politics, deviating from it, he says there may be a relation of friendship with a 
‘slave qua human being because it is in principle possible to have -= wher 

there are human beings there are relations of justice at least possible, Every 
human being as such is capable to participate in law and agreement and therefore 
there can be relations of justice, But wherever there are relations of justice 
there also may be relations of friendship, ‘Therefore the master may be the 
friend of the slave. 


Q: The natural slave, the mentally defective slave: would’ this hold true here? 
£8 Pardoni/ The man who is unable to take care of himself, the mentally defec- 
tive man aS a slave, 


S: Yes, what would you say? 

Q: I would say no, 

S: No, Therefore what does Aristotle do here? 
Q: He talks about the conventional slave, 


S: Very good, So he abstracts from the natural slave, Sure, That he does 
without any question because it is clear; I mean, to state it in simple terns: 
you can't be a friend of a moron and he cannot with you, I think even Mr, Roche 
of the A, De A, would admit that so that is perfectly legitimate to say, But 
the important point here is this: this is the most radical questioning of slavery 
which occurs in the work of- Aristotle, And the reason is this: because the whole 
context questions, in a way; the polis -- I mean, not the necessity of the polis, 
that is obviously necessary, but its rank, And this is done in the following 
manner: kingship as the best regime does not permit friendship proper, which re~ 
quires equality, between the king and his subjects. The polis as such tends 
toward a regime which is lower than the best, here called timocracy, and there 
is no friendship proper between the fellow citizens as such because fellow citi+ 
zens are many; friends are always fem, The mmber alone would prevent it 

of course, not all fellow citizens are virtuous men, That would be'an ad 
al reason which would prevent that, Friendship transcends the city, and this 


was, of course, clearly seen by 


T 


8: 
ship 


| 
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«lyons, That is, I think, the key point, Yes, 


now let us go on in bl2, 1161b12, 


0: 


All friendship, as we have seid, involves community; but the friend- 
ship between relatives and between members of a comradeship nay be set 
apart as being less in the nature of partnerships than are the friendships 
Detween fellow-citizens, fellow-tribesmen, shimmates, and the likes 
since these seen to be founded as it were on a definite compact, 


Yes, what does he mean now? "That is a dangerous translation, "Every friend~ 
exists within some comunity, as hes been said, “Someone might linit off 


the friendship based on kinship and that of comrades, but the political friend- 


ship 


and the friendship between members of a tribe and of people sailing together 


and such like’belong rather to the coumunity-like friendships," meaning hear in 
a lover sense, to the association, to the merely utilitarian associations, That 
is what he means, "For they seen to be by virtue of sone agreement, Yes, vhat 


does 


he mean here by that? The political friendships, the friendship among fel- 


low citizens, Now I think the passage is perfectly explained by Averroes, Aver~ 


roes 


says'he intends that the one which is based on agreement or convenience of 


the genus, ise. of consanguinity, is natoral, but the last one which is'based on 
the part of society, as he calls it here, is based on habit, on customs, on man" 


mers, 


In other words, the political friendship as distinguished fron that among 


kin is based on some agreenent, There's no agreement between parents and child- 
ren or between brothers, There's no agreement, They are natural friends, In 
other vords, in a sense the polis is natural as Aristotle makes very clear at the 
beginning of the Politics, but in another sense it is not natural, It is based 
on consent and agreement and this means it is less naturel, Yes. 


0: 


8: 
ian and a Spartan, You kmow, there were rot such Hotel arrangements in ancient 
Vines, You had a family with which you stayed when you went to the other city 
and vice versa, There was a friendly relation but it was'strictly speaking a 


) 


' 


contractual relatioi 


Lih the latter friendships may be classed family ties of hospitality 
between foreigners, 


In other words, yes, the relations between xeniken, between, say, an Athen 


I mean, not a crude contractual one, but thay stay in your 


house when thay*cone to Sparta and you stay in their house when you come to Ath= 


ens. 


That's clear. So that's not very interesting, Now we come to the one 


based on kinship, Yes. 


0: 


8: 


Friendship between relatives itself seems to include a varicty of 
species, but all appear to derive fron the affection of parent for child, 
Tor parents love their children as part of themselves, whereas children 
love their parents as the source of their being. Also parents mow their 
offspring with more certainty than children know their parentago;'and 
progenitor is more attached to progeny than progeny to progenitor, since 
that which springs from a thing belongs to the thing from which it springs 
-- for instance, a tooth or hair or what not to its omer -- whereas the 
thing it springs from does not belong to it at all, or only in a less 
degree, The affection of the parent exceeds that of the child in dur- 
ation also; parents love their children as soon as they are born, children 
their parents only when time has elapsed and they have acquired under- 
standing, or at least perception, These considerations elso explain why 
perental affection is stronger in the mother, 


Thy? The mother spends much more time with the child after its birth, I 
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believe he means that, I hope he means that. Yes? 


O: Parents then love their children as themselves (one's offspring being 
as it were another self -- other because separate); children love their 
parents as the source of their being; brothers love each other as being 
from the same source, since the identity of their relations to that source 
identifies them with one anothers e o o 


S: And let us stop here, I think that is now clear, So Aristotle saw these 
complications to which itr, Boyan referred, /the reference is to tho question at 
the bottom of page 10 and top of page 11./ Wow, and therefore it follows from 
the same thing: parents love their child¥en more than the children love the par- 
ents, but on the other hand the children are supposed to honor the parents, 

| whereas the parents are not supposed to honor the children to the same degree, 

| 0? coursé present day notions of pedagogy, which naturally constitute a great 
progress, have changed it completely, 1162816, 


Os The friendship between husband and wife appears to be a natural 
instincte o è o 


S: Yes, well "instinct" does not occur, It "seems to exist according to na- 
tures Yes? 


O: œe. by nature; since manis by nature a pairing creature even more, than 
he is a political creature, inasmuch as the family is an earlier and 
more fundamental institution than the city, and the procreation of off- 
spring a more general characteristic of the animal creation, 


S: So it belongs to the whole genus and not merely to the species of man, and 
therefore it is to a higher degree natural, Yes? 


O! So whereas with the other'animals the association of the sexes ains only 
at continuing the species, human beings cohabit not only for the sake of 
begetting children but also to provide the needs of lifes for with the 
human race division of labor begins at the outset, and man ard vonan 
have different functions; thus they supply each otherts wants, putting 
their special capacities into the common stock. Hence the friends 
of nan and wife seems to be one of utility and pleasure combined, But 
it may also be based on virtue, if the partners be of high moral charao- 

«7 ter; for either sex has its special virtue, and this may be the ground 
of attraction, Children, too, seen to be a bond of union, and there- 
fore childless marriages are more easily dissolved; for children are 
a good possessed by both parents in common, and common property holds 
people together, 


: Let us stop here, I believe that is clear, So the key point, I believe, 
s here this: that man is by nature to a higher degree a pairing animal than a 
politicel animal, This has all to do with this questioning of the rank of the 
polis which is characteristic of the whole book, And what he says about ti 
lations of the two sexes:’some of you will remember what we read on this subject 
in Xenophon's Oeconomious, that it is not merely the cooperation of the’ two 
es in generation but also the work'which they have to do is, as it w 
out for then by nature, After all, it'oould be thinkable that in the human race 
the best fighters might be the females, as I believe it is the case in tigers 
and dogs and other races. But in the case of men it seems that the protector by 
nature is male and the protected is the female together with the children, and 
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therefore that the woman is at home and the man goes out to fight is, in a vay, 
an institute of nature, This he surely has in mind hero, Now let us read the 
inmediate sequel. 


0: The question what'rules of conduct should govern the relations be- 
tween husband and wife, and generally between friend and friend, seems 
to be ultimately a question of justice, "There are different claims 

3 of justice between friends and strangers, between members of a comrade= 
ship and schoolfellows, 


S: Now what does he mean then? The correct and proper thing in friendship is 
what is just in these relations, Since the friendships differ radically the jus- 
tice required on both parts differs radically; hence, also the correct in £riend- 
ship, But still there must be some difference between the right and the friend- 
ship, say between husband and wife or between fellow pupils or whatever tho case 
may be, Well, I think one can say from a practical point of vier that in the 
case of friendship it would be done gladly whereas if it is a matter of right it 
is not necessarily done gladly because there is the affection there, Yes. Now 
in the sequel'he speaks of specific troubles in friendship: namely, mutual dis- 
satisfactions, and they arise, of course, chiefly in the case of friendships for 
the sake of the useful because there are clearly defined the business relations, 
so to speak, ~'e have to consider 1162b21 where he speaks about these mutual re- 
bukes in friendship, Yes? "It seems, then, o e o" 


0: eee that as justice is of two kinds, one unwritten and tùa ojher defined 
by law, so the friendship based on utility may be either | or legal, 
Hence occasions for complaint chiefly occur when the type of friend" 
ship in view at the conclusion of the transaction is not the same as 
when the relationship was formed, Such a connection when on stated terns 
is one of the legal type, whether it be a purely business matter of a= 
change on the spot, or a more liberal accommodation for future repay- 
nent, though still with an agreement as to the quid pro quo;'and in the 
latter case the obligation is clear and cannot cause dispute, though 
there is an element of friendliness in the delay allowed, for which rea- 
son in some cities there is no action at law in these cases, it being 
held that the party to a contract involving credit must abide by the 
consequences, ‘The moral type on the other hand is not based’ on stated 
terms, but the gift or other service is given as to a friend; althougi 
the giver expects to receive an equivalent or greater return, as thoi 
it had not been a free gift but a loan; and as he ends the relationship 
in a different spirit from that in'which he began it, he will complain, 
The reason of this is that all then, or most men, wish what is noble but 
choose what is profitables e o e 


St Yes, in other words, they wish for themselves thet the others act nobly, 
but they -- yes, Good, You see, that is a somewhat cynical passage as you 
have seen, But the most interesting point is this: how did he call that 
tion of the two kinds of right in his treatise on justice? Legal and natural, 
He does not call it natural here, He calls the one legal again and the other un- 

itten, Now clearly an unwritten law, an unwritten right, is not necessarily 

! natural, It can be merely customary right, But he calls it more precisely here 
the moral or ethical, no longer natural, And, in addition, he makes this dis- 

tinction only regarding the friendship based on the useful, on some form of ex- 
change, not the highest form of friendship where this whole issue would not ar- 

| ieee How that is quite interesting. T think what you will find by goi } 
the book on friendship that the polis is questioned to a higher degree here than 


V 
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ever before and I believe it is connected with it that he drops here the expres- 
‘You renewber, this statenent wag tere That Us Paturai 

Here it is no longer even called natural, 

Vere, the treatise on friendship prepares the discussion of shat phenomenon vhi 


simply transcends the polis and that is philosophy, in the latter part of Book X. 
Let us read only 1163b12, following, That is toward the end of the book. 


O: «o « since requital in accordance with desert restores equality, and 
is the preservative of friendship, as has been said above, This prin- 
ciple therefore should also regulate the intercourse of friends tho 
are unequalt the one vho is benefited in purse or character must repay 
what he can, namely honor, For friendship exacts what is possible, not 
what is due} requital in accordance with desert is in fact sometimes 
impossible, for instance in honoring the gods; or one's parents: no one 
could ever render then the honor they deserve, and a man is deemed vir- 
tuous if he pays then all the regard that he can, " — = 


S: Yes, let us stop here, Do you notice here something with a view to what we 
have read before? Let us limit ourselves to the question of the.goós, Men owe 
ihe gods much more than they can pay to them and what is the consequence? 


O: He honors then, 


S: Yes but still -- he cannot honor them as they deserve, 


He is constantly in debt to them, 


That is true, but still how much will he honor then, eG to honor 

is much as he can, Of course, pari'of the honoring is sacrifices natural- 
ly and he will sacrifice as much as he can, ise, the rich man will sacrifice 
more, the poor man vill sacrifice less, Yes, but what we have here seen before 
in the chapter on munificence -- there it appeared that only the rich man can 
honor the gods properly, This is now corrected,  iveryone can honor the gods 
properly, ise. within the limits of his power, Uhy this correction occurs here I 

x not able to say but perhaps it has also something to do with the questioning 
of the polis, The polis is somchow tempted to respect more the rich than the 
poor, those who can honor th» gods on a big spectacular scale than those who can- 
not do it, Now after we have become somewhat doubtful of the polis ani its over- 
all perfection we may also restore the truth, or the sober view, regarding honor- 
ing the gods. That is a possible explanation, Yes? 


Q: It might be said that this also prepares the way for what is said in Boo! 


that there the man who contemplates, who is most indifferent to possessions, is 
the nost beloved of the gods, 


S: Yes, That's quite true, So there is even this correction, Yes, Now we 
have a fer minutes left and I have prevented discussion as much as I could be= 
cause I thought we should finish our survey of the book, 


H ù about the difficulty we stated at the beginning of the d: 
the non-virtuous nant 


S: You mean to say the two gangsters who are genuine friends, 


Qo: Yes, okay. You can say that they're friends, 
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S: Not strictly speaking but in a way, Aristotle, I believe, would say, because 
the basis of their friendship is admiration for some rudimentery virtues, 7h 
are friends qua good, They are good in a very questionable sense but what they 
re each other for ere things which in themselves are good: cleverness and en- 
ergy, courage, whatever you call it, These are in themselves good things, They 
take a very narrow view. They have justice among themselves surely, but they 
have a very narrow View of justice insofar as there are no relations of justice 
between then and their fellow citizens, 


Qs: Vell, suppose you took the case 
that sort. He admires another adr 
that administers well, 


f a skillful administrator or something of 
trator or another bureaucratic institution 


S: Do you mean to say we should not grant to administrators vhat we just grant- 
ed to gangsters? I mean that is really a very misanthropic vier 


Qo: No, but I mean wouldn't it then imply that this treatment of friendship as- 
sumes some sort of teleological view of different men? 


S: Yes, well that is clear, tut you can state it simply, Use perhaps a sone- 


what less obnoxious term and say a'hicrarchic vier, There is one form, true 
friendship, the perfect friendship, teleiphilia; telos occurs in the translation: 


the perfect friendship. Now compared with that all other forms are imperfect 
forms to'various degrees and, as Plato would pub ibari&ristotle to some extent 
even too, imitations of the true friendship, And what we ordinarily call friends 
are alvays imitations of true friendship, ‘The true friendship vould be exttenely 
rare because the good man in the full sense as Aristotle understands hin is, of 
course, also extrenely rare'so that there would be a kind of (almost) continuity 
fron the perfect friendship, what they would now call an ideal, down to these 
gangsters to whom I referred, 


Qo: But see, the theoretical justification of that hierarchy hes not been given 
in the Ethics, That's that I vas aiming at. There are quite a lot of things 
here but == 


S: But of course it has been given, Thy is the perfect friendship the true 
friendship? You could say Aristotle said it even too often; he repeats this 
point all again, The only true friendship is that based on virtue, And of 
course why is virtue the highest? That was stated in Book I but in other ways 
also in these following books. 


Qo: “Well, in Book I it was not shown theoretically that -- the hierarchy was 
only very vaguely described in theoretical terms, 


S: Yes, but there was this difficult argument, that man being a being of a pe- 
culiar kind mst have a perfection of its kind, You remember? That's virtue, 
Now he arrived at the popular and generally accepted view that the perfection of 
nan is moral virtue indeed only ty his subsuaption of a minor premise given ty 
popular opinion and not derived theoretically, Do you renenber that? You renaz- 
Der this key argument roughly in the middle of Book I, We discussed thet at 

that time, Yes, that is quite true but still, however difficult this argum. 
nay be and questionable it may be, this was simply the basis of everything 
followed and there was a kind of indirect confirmation of this syllogisa of Book 
I by the detailed description of the various virtues, where Aristotle ci the end, 
say at the end of Book V, simply says, now do you know of any perfection, disre~ 


rogard then, Only cleverness and energy are those virtues which are req! 
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garding intellectual perfection -- of any perfection which is missing? Is this 
not a complete description of the good man? 


Qo: But it's not a theoretical justification of the hierarchy, It's a different 
kind of justification, It's not a deduction, 


That is true, But the question was then always this: does not a theoretical 
justification run the risk of making moral virtue a agens for an gud! And there 
is sonething in us which hesitztes to do so. In other words, that's not a mere 
academic difficulty, a very serious difficulty, Doesn't it always cone down to 
this: that moral virtue being a means to an end means that it is legitimate to 
raise the question, why be decent? And if a man raises this question, why should 

"I be decent, he has already ceased to be decent. To that extent it is really a 
closed circle, This difficulty I think Aristotle recognizes and acts on it, That 
ultimately a theoretical deduction vould be necessary I believe is correct and 
Plato acts on that and I think in Aristotle you have it in a very indirect waye 
If you work through the whole Ethics and the whole Politics you vould find that 
argument, You vould find the argument that there are these two ends of man as a 
rational aninal, polis and thinking, and both require in different ways and to 
different degrees the moral virtues, And also the moral virtues as Aristotle de- 
scribed then are not explicable in terms of one of these ends only, I repeat 
that, what I have often said: these two" ends call for moral qualities which are 
almost the same but not identical, Yes, but both ends are always effectives 
They always beckon à man, And therefore the means for then, if you can call the 
moral virtues means, grow into each other, concressere in Latin. The concrete 
moral virtues are these described in Books TIT io V. I don't think that one can 
go boyond that without abandoning the whole Aristotelian work, I think that is 
what he is driving at, But for practical purposes, for political purposes, it " 
is perfectly sufficient to look at’ these virtues described in Books III to V as, 
as it were, the goddesses, statues, at which the legislator must look in order to 
build up his polis and he doesn't have to go behind then as statues, as forns, in 
order to understand his work, what he has to do. 


You see, the difficulty one can state as follows: the whole history of poli~ 
tical philosophy is, in a way, an indirect proof of the wisdom of Aristotle's 
procedure, It is extremely simple to say the moral virtues are means for living 
together, for peaceful and prosperous living together: Hobbes and Locke end the 
Utilitarians end so on, Yes, but that means, ofcourse, a difficulty which I 
pointed out on a former occasion, The polis can, as it were, suspend its moral 
orientation when it is not useful; in other words, Machiavelli's point, If 
everything is fine and goes easy, by all means, but if the going gets rough dis- 

ed un- 
|der all conditions, All others are questioned and you have no guarantee in — ^ 
principle that the polis will live up to more than mere survival plus prosperity, 
and therefore the polis must be considered as being in the service of something 
[higher and the only practical form in which this can be done is it must be un- 
| derstood as being in the service of moral virtue. 


Qj: Well, what I was wondering is for purposes of action a theoretical ethics 
48 not necessary, I would agree with Aristotle's argument on that point, But 
for purposes of theory is a theoretical ethics possible even? That's a rather 
different question, 


S: Yes, I think the best man to address this question to wuld be Aristotle 
himself,’ Now which were the alternative =- I mean,” I believe he disonsses this 
question, this theoretical question, to some extent, in his discussion of plea- 
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sure because hedonism in the ordinary crude sense of the term is, of course, the 
denial that there is sonething intrinsically noble higher than the merely plea- 
sante And part of the discussion we have seen in Book VIII and the rest we see 
in the first half of Book X. And to some extent Aristotle's analysis of pleasure 
is a theoretical justification of the point of view of the noble as distinguished 
from the pleasant, Very briefly: we cannot take our bearings by the pleasant be- 
cause the pleasant is essentially secondary, This is very roughly what he tries 
io say. Therefore hedonism is as such a theoretically unsatisfactory assertion. 
Í This is the only thing, I believe, which he actually does to satisfy your re- 
quirement, but he is speaking to people who take it for granted that the noble is 
higher than the pleasant, But he does face it to sone extent in the first half 
of Book X and let us see whether this is of ary help, Er. Butterworth, 


j: The thing I donit onderstand against you is that you stated this point that 
the mimte you question, why decency, falls into an indecent act, But I dontt 
see this. e e o 


S: Yell, you can state it as follows, How can a decent man raise the question, 
why decency? That's your question, 


Q4: No, I think that's your question and I don't see why a man is indecent if he 
raises that, 


S: ‘Vell, think of a concrete situation, You are in a situation, lhat shall 


you do? All kinds of advice is given to you, some decent, others indecent, and 
it seems to be the simplest in a given case to do the indecent th: And then 
if you begin to deliberate, you ask why not the indecent thing suddenly, Sone- 
‘thing has gone wrong. But I believe I can answer your question, indeed that's 
the only practical way in which it can be answered and that is there are ^ 
always people around who raise that question, explicitly or implicitly, In lit- 
crate society there are always plenty of people, intellectuals, vio in fact reise 
question, why decency, and there these people rust be answered, I mean a 

least in a liberal society, In a non-liberal society one vill sinply say t 
Xil be sent to sone farm, I read a story this morning, a remerk of Virus 
about similar nen, People are sent frees they get a free ticket to Siberia, 
concting of this Kil. {Bet fa a La LIE Dti be argued out er th 
you have it, So the decent men are compelled to reply to the clever indecent, 
At least on the basis of the Platonic dialogues we know that and therefore it be- 
comes necessary and legitimate, 


Q: The thought you have ended with is that the decent man who is trying to de= 
fend decency also has to ask that question, 


S: Yes, sure, That is what I mean, Yes, but there is a difference -- is 
there not? == who takes the first step. 


Qa: Yes, but it would sean to me that as you stated it before it v. 
afd white because if a man asks why decency then he is indecent. 


Yes, but still there is nevertheless something to that and I believe you 
1 never be able to understand Kant if you do not see th ih 
| certain sense there is no possibility of a derivation or dedu 
fron ron-norality, That is exactly antis point. Certainly, K 
\ | long theoretical argument to prove the imposs: 
| proving, allegedly, the impossibility of a theoretical metaphysics. 
you read his more popular introductions like the Foundation for t 
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of Horels and how it begins, where he does not go into these deeper theoretical 
‘questions, The power of his moral appeal is due to this fact, to this simple ap- 
peal, Horality is not deducible because it cannot have ary but itself, 
Hiss Huckins, 


Qj; Would you say that there is no theoretical justification for moral virtue 
uiless you assume decency? 


S: Well I can give youthis answer (I don't know whether it vill satisfy Mr.” 
Buttervorth): that for the gentlemen as gentleman the question does not arise, 
but the gentleman as gentleman is not the highest man according to Aristotle, 
Tor Kant the honest man as honest man is the highest man, By the way, Plato 
Inez that problei also very well because in the famous speech of Glaukon in the 
second book of the Republic Glaukonts notion of the’ just man is that of a man 
who has no other quality except being just. I mean, he takes some verses fron 
Aeschylus which are used’ ty Aeschylus in praise of the’ virtuous man and when he 
speaks of his shrewdness, of the just man's shrewdness, Glaukon applies that to 
the unjust'man because he wants to have a just man who has no quality other than 
;being just, no quality other, and he demands from Socrates the proof that the 
just man thus understood who has no quality other thanbeing just is the highest 
Jhunan being. That is a reformation of what Glaukon demands and Socrates ne- 
{| ver delivers that good because he cannot deliver it, He must admit that a man 
“who in addition to being honest knows also what he is doing is superior to the 
nan mho is merely honest. And Kant is led into various absurdities, I believe, 
u his argument, Kant must assume that a lO-year-old child (he says so in the 
inaudible title/) can settle a very difficult, complicated moral question ixmed- 
Tately, There Zs no question; where mature people of experience would say, oh 
well, it is not as simple as that, But that's a necessary consequence: the in- 
portance which reasoning, calculating, cleverness, play for morally good deci- 
sions, But on the other hand we all understand, I believe, the texptation to 
dismiss the relevance of cleverness for decency, I think we all understand that 
/ and yet there is something not thought through, It is very intelligible to ao 
tion, In other words, innocence of doves is not enough, You also need certain- 
ty and wisdom, but we understand the people who like to forget about certainty 
,* and wisdom, This is nevertheless a narrow view and here you see that even in 
, this respect there is no disagreement between Aristotle and the New Testaments 
| in this respect, But on the other hand, the temptation’ -- and this point, the 
simple nan with his moral sense knows infinitely better, has an infinitely bot- 
ter knowledge than all the sages and fellows, was of course a crucial elezent in 
the development of modern democratic ideology. You can easily see that, That 
is one of the most massive consequences of Housseeu, You know? Then every man 
is morally as competent, or can be as competent, as everybody else, Unfortun- 
+! lately ít is not so simple and therefore we need goverment and other unpleasant 
x things, schools -- good, 
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l5th i'eeting: June 6, 1963 


S: ‘The issue of philosophy and the theoretical life is present here in this 
book, perhaps more than ever before, I did not quite understand your answer or 
your understanding of Aristotle's answer regarding the question, does philosophy 
require friendship? 


O: ‘ell, I'm not really sure of that either, I can't really see any final an=- 
SU. o e o 


S: I think whether thatis the last word or not here in this discussion the 
philosopher does need friends or cities for reasons partly given by him, Now 
your’ paper hed one massive defect, There is one discussion which you skip. I 
mean, everyone is free to skip whatever he likes but you skipped in a way the 
most important part. You brought it in; you couldn't help bringing it in, Now 
vhat is the most massive discussion of Book IX? 


O:  Thether you can be a friend of yourself, 


|S:  Vhether you can be a friend of yourself, and in Greek that's alnost the same 
thing as self-love. . e , But you quoted that passage, /e love the friend al- 
most as much as ourselves, Now what is the contradiction regarding beneficence 
which you mentioned and which I did not quite understand? 


O: (Inaudible, ) 


S: Yes, that is a difficulty but I believe it is not the one which you mean 
because the relation /of a benefactor to the benefitted is an unequal relation’ 
but we have learned that friendship in its highest form is a relation among ~ 
equals, Now there is this difficulty behind it, But this paper was quite satis- 
factory. 


Now I have to say a few words about some papers, The first is that of ir. 
Gelblun with which I was greatly pleased, I would only like to make a few 
points because you can't read my handwriting, You say, "Beginning with Book VII 
the whole discussion of the matter of human virtue and thus that of human happi- 
ness is taken up again from the beginning," This is literally true as is shown 
by the very beginning of Book VII: "making another beginning." 


hing factor of 


: lr, Veiss,“your paper is also satisfactory, "The distingui 
true friendship, i.e, the expression and feeling of affection for one another, 

| does not guide the movement of the discussion in Book VIIL," That's right and it 

|l is very necessary to mention that, but it is of course not something forgotten, 
"Aristotle says with friendship it is as it is with the virtues, He docs not 
say as it is with the other virtues, This further reinforces the point made 
above that Aristotle inthis book does not deal primarily with friendshi 

of the virtues," Again, that is very sound, And the last point, " 
is necessary for comfort in the polis it mst in the mainbe fricndships of the 
lover sort. e . precisely those friendships in which equality of benefits is a 
real point of dispute between the friends. That is again true, That is only a 
connection between the fact that friendship is not a virtue proper and friendship 
proper is not political, Do you see the connection? Friendship is not a virtue 

proper and friendship proper is not political, Do you see the connection! The 
virtues and the polis are somehow coextensive. Yes. 
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And then Brother Chrysostom vho.wrote on the ninth book but cannot be here 
next time, "Aristotle in his discussion of friendship is not meaningful unless 
it is seen in terms of his stubborn look out for a possible breakthrough toward 

[Up the uppermost." That's very well put, I mean, he looks somewhere all the timo, 
anà only in friendship it becomes particularly noticeable how it tends toward the 
theoretical life, The term "breakthrough" is perfectly acceptable to me, e . e 
"Though both friendship and honor are said to be the greatest of extornal goods, 
friendship perhaps enjoys a slight edge in one respect. Since a man is related 
tohis friend as he is to himself a good man can appreciate a friendship as simply 

x, as he appreciates himself while the nature of honor is such that he is forced to 
&ppreciate and depreciate honor at the same time," That is very well put, Only 
the text — he seems to say both friends and honor are the greatest of external 
goods but if you look at the pure tact, because you never can tell what the 
translators do, there is a certain difference, In the case of friendship he says 
it is thought to be the greatest external good; in the case of honor, no qualifi- 
cation, So, im other words, whether friends are an external good is not so sure, 
It is, in a way, an internal good for reasons which become clear, And I think 
you state exactly what Aristotle means, An excellent man can measure his worth 
fully in friendship thereas the samo cannot be said of honor, Honor accentuates 
inequalities; friendship, equalities, And the subtle shift of accent from honor 
to friendship would in a new and higher plateau of well being, "Un- 
like the bad man vho is at odds with himself as though his soul were cut up in 
pieces and warped, the virtuous man is integral and not fractional, He is ani- 
cably disposed toward himself because ho is not labored with repentance and his 
Soul is not rent with faction, Ho is in short a psychiatrist et ^ Nothe 
ing could be truer. , e » Then you contrast Aristotle with Descartes and Hobbes, 
"liegnaninity matters to Descartes not as a crown of virtues in Aristotle's sense! 
because for Descartes magnanimity is a passion which is the source of all vir 
tues, "Hobbes also cannot include friendship among the pleasant things in life," 
"ell, he wouldn't trust it, "Aristotle sees a certain analogy between lovers and 
friends, e e . No, this I pass over. This is, I believe, questionable, There 
is another passage which I thought also valid, Oh yes, "Hobbes! man is too pro 
occupied with his grim pursuit of pleasure," This I think is very well put. 
That!s true, Have you ever seen a portrait of Hobbes? Grim, Good, /Turns to 
a discussion of arrangements for the Vico seminar in autumn quarter =- omitted.7 


Now Me, Butterworth has a question, "Speaking of intelligence Aristotle 
says it is that which apprehends first principles, He never sets down the stan- 
dard by which this apprehension might be controlled. In fact, he says at one 
point intelligence apprehends definitions which cannot be proved by reasoning. 
Doesn't this mean that the greater part of the principles which intelligence 
gives us are assumptions? If the Ethics is primarily an inductive book, isc. 
drawing its conclusions by building on principles supplied by intelligence, is 
it not then fundamentally questionable?! Yes, these are two entirely different 
questions, The principles from which the Bthics starts are not these principles 
ch intelligence apprehends:’mmber one, Now as for the’principles which in- 
telligence apprehends, say man, dog, cat, courage, justice, these are =- now let 
us leave it at the simple formulation of Aristotle and not go into that 
this is always presupposed and cannot be demonstrated, But a negative form of 
denonstration is always possible and necessary, namely defending them against 
people who question them, So when Aristotle says man is a rational animal and 
Someone says'no, that is wrong -- I have read that -- man is the homo febir, the 
animal fabir, the fabricating animal, then Aristotle would say, all Fight, | 
what does fabrication presuppose, my dear fellow? Or someone Says man is not 
[ns being which possesses reason but the animal which produces’ verbal synbols, 


vhereas other kinds of symbols can also be produced by monkeys, I believe, he 
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would say, can you tell me what verbal symbols in contra-distinction to other 
symbols are? Do they not presuppose something like concepts or universals, ise. 
sonething which is specifically rational? And so on, That is by no means arbi- 
trary, One can say this -- that is, I believe true of Plato and Aristotle in 
the same vay as a whole -= no nous, intelligence, without logos and no logos 
without nous, These go together, Logos without nous: that s in a way what mod- 
ern science wants to be, Nous without logos is mysticism, 


Q: Yes, but if you admit that man is a rational animal and so on aren't these 
assumptions? 
S: Yes, but they are assumptions in here, for example, in this book, but these 
are not arbitrary assumptions, Let us take a simple example and let us not get 
involved in any Aristotle scholasticism, Did you ever hear the expression a pat 
tern? Yes, All right, you look at all kinds of statistics, Statistics are pro 
duced only by logos. No intelligence is required, You see hare relations, And 
thon suddenly you see a pattern, That is nous: the perception of the pattern as 
distinguished from the simple putting together. .'. e An insight which is of in- 
terest has always a certain element of subtleness. I mean, where you see not the 
mere fact, the wholly brute fact which merely disturbs you, whichis of course a 
very healthy disturbance but which in itself is merely disturbing, but you under- 
stand, You see a whole of’ sorts and this is a phenomenon which Aristotle had in 
mind when speaking of nous, intelligence, 


Q: But then you speak of this pattern you've moved to another area and I con- 
test this, whether there is such a thing. 

S: "Yes, sure, That you have to do in one way ar the other all the time, Vell, 
look, how does he proceed when he tries to find out what courage is? Or'I think 
the discussion is more dialectical’ later in the discussion of continence, if I 
remember vell, and also friendship, there he looks around: what he or many gen- 
tlenen mow or claim to know, And then there are difficulties ani these diffi- 
culties lead to a qualification or a modification of the primarily known views 
and gradually a view is reached which covers all that is sound in these opinions 
and no loose ends left, Then you know that's it, But in a vay this guided you 
already from the beginning, You had an inkling of that whole before. Good, Yes? 


Qo: In the case of several patterns how do you determine among those which pate 
têrn is the essential pattern? That is, John Smith is a ditch digger and a 

and an animal, How do you distinguish that most he is a man and not a ditch dig- 
ger or an animal? 


S: I suppose in certain contexts it would be'only interesting that he is a 
ditch digger, but what is ultimately important, I think, for an understanding, 
is that he is a human being, morally and even theoretically; norally because he 
would claim sone rights ultimately on the ground that he'is a human being and 
theoretically because ditch digging cannot be understood, at least what he is 
doing, except as some kind of human e That is not arbitrary, I mean, 
in other words, the questionw hich you raise theoretically stated is vhy is sub- 
stance the primary category and not quality, quantity, and so on? Because all 
the others presuppose substance whereas'substance as such does n esuppose 
the others, A man may be tall or short, black or thite —- you know, this kind 
of thing -= male or female, It may be here or there or now or then, But in all 
cases it is man; it is a human being, 


Qo: Hets also in all cases a mammal or a vertebrate. 
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All right; very good, That is a very good point, ‘Then the question arises, 
what is the true substance? Is it such things like man, cat, that Aristotle 

ls the indivisible eidos; or is it such a thing like mammal, vhich is divis- 
ible into the various kinds, the species? Only the species, not the genera, are 
true substances is Aristotle's answer, oe 


Qo: What about the teaching of modern biology that species change over time? 


$: This is not immediately relevant to that because whatever modern biology may 
teach it doesn't deny the existence of species, “It differs fron Aristotle re- 
garding the origin of the species, Now honestly, that vas the title of Darwin's 
book, The Origin of the Species, Aristotle denied that the question makes sense 
because the species are sempiternal,” Man generates man; no monkey can generate 
a human being, Aristotle, of course, would have made it very simple and said, 
all right, let us have two monkeys of different sexes; let us look at their off- 
spring, and surely he would swear that it wouldn't be a human b eing and I believe 
he would be right, They tell us that there are n intermediates between the fine 
est monkey in the world and let's say the most moronic human being, But of ” 
course you know that all these Links have a wholly questionable character, No, 

I do not deny that this issue of course ultimately arises and this is the point 
where Socrates branches off from the others and Aristotle as a consequence, Does 
the whole’ consist of essentially different parte or is it ultimately differences 
of degree, as for example the atomists where the atom is prior and they said 
every being is a composite of atoms and a different kind of composite; so thet 
fundamentally there’ is a fundanental homogeneity, And that is questioned, This 
question, of course, must be faced but it is not affected fundamentally by the 
fact that there may have been an evolution because then we would go into the 
question of what evolution means, 


Qo: (Regarding mutation, ) 


St Yes, stre, ‘ell, mutation is already very much, Mutation means a qualita- 
tive change, doesn't it? 


Qj: Vell, creatures who would sean to be men inovery respect except for the fact 
that they can't breed, e e e 


S: I cannot say anything because I do not know that there is such a case, Let 
us wait until they land on one of the inhabited planets, whether there are such 
things, I wouldn't know what to say, I couldn't answer your question, I'm 
sorry. 


Qg: (Contrasting Aristotle and Kant regarding categories, among other things. 
Hstly inaudible, ) 


S: Itn sorry, that is an infinite question and we have to discuss Book IX. Now 
let me say only one word, I?ll try to state it as simply as I can, Aristotle 
starts from the completed universe and not from the universe as it has cone into 
being and there is something methodically absolutely sound in that, You cannot 
explain the genesis of anything if you do not know that anything first, 
then the question is how does Aristotle know that we live in the completed or 
perfected or finished universe? And then he would say because there are human 
beings who can think, A universe without thinking men is in a way a desert and 
it becomes alive only if it is apprchended as what it is. Some apprehension the 
animals have, the other animals, but they don't apprehend it as a whole. And 
this surely is beyond the competence of the biologist as biologist although he 


SS 


| 
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nay have sone subsidiary things of sone interest, I must leave it at that, But 
surely never let us forget this question, 


Now in Book IX Aristotle contimes his treatment of friendship and we mst 
see the discussion, as ell the papers have done, in the context of the whole 
book, in the ascent from the most undeveloped and primary notions to the fullest 
possible understanding, possible in this context, of the theoretical life, And 
we are much closer to that end in Book IX not only in space but also in sub- 
stance, Surely friendship is closer to the theoretical life than moral virtue as 
[suche Friendship is higher than justice, than universal justice, but justice is 
[the social virtue, Hence, one would expect that the perfect friendship is the 
[polis, that which holds the polis together, but this is not so, Friendship is 
higher than the'polis and some indications to this effect were given in Book VIII, 
Whe sane thesis, incidentally, is also presented in Xenophonts dialogue Hiero, 
that friendship is higher than the polis,on the basis’of a much simpler argument 
Andeed, Now let us turn to the beginning of the book, Ix, Reinkin, 
0: In all dissimilar friendships, it is proportion, as has been said, 
that establishes equality and preserves the friendship; just as, in 
the relations between fellow-citizens, e e e 


S: Yes, "as in the political friendship," 


O: «e .'in the political friendship, the shoemaker receives payment for his 
shoes, and the weaver and the other craftsmen for their products, accord~ 
ing to value rendered, In these business relationships then a common mea 
sure has been devised, namely money, and this is a stendard to which 
all things are referred and by which they are measured, 


S: ‘Let us stop here, So we learn here in passing that’ the political friend- 
ship, the friendship uniting fellow citizens, is unequal, heterogeneous, But in 
the eighth book he seems to have suggested that political frieniship is the ana- 
logon of fraternity proper, and fraternity is the relation of brothers, which 
would seem to be a homogeneous friendship as distinguished fron the parent-child- 
ren relation, Aristotle refers here back to the discussion of justice as reci- 
procity in the fifth book and this reciprocity has its place in exchange alone as 
is shom here ty the examples, and'that would seen to be the sub-political, Yet 
there is a passage in the Politics, 1261a22, following, which shows you that re~ 
ciprocity has also a strictly political side. I'll read it to you in Barker's 
translation, /Fage 4l of the Barker translation, paragraph l./ "A consequence 
follows /2rom this conception that the polis is composed of different elements, 
mutually exchanging different services in virtue of different capacities/, It is 
that the well being of every polis depends on each of its elements rendering to 


ple already laid down in the Ethics, It is a principle vhich'has to be observed 
even among free and equal citizens /in spite of the fact that, as such, they ap- 
pear to be identical in kind/," and not different in kind as a shoenaker and a 
Weaver, While they must be different in kind in their capacity as citizens, 
"Whey cannot all rule simultaneously; theymust therefore each have office for a 
year -- or e . . far sone other period, In this way it comes about that all are 
rulers /in turm, just as /all would be shoemakers and carpenters in turr if 
shoemakers and carpenters Changed their occupations, and the same men were not 
always shoenakers and carpenters, It would be better indeed if the principle 
followed in the arts and crafts," namely that each should stick to his oraft, 
"vere also applied to the affairs of the political association," i.e, there 
should be no switch between ruler and ruled, "and from this point of view it is 


E: others an amount equivalent to what it receives from then, This is a princi- 
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better forthe sane men always to bo rulers wherever possible, But where this is 
impossible, through the natural equality of all the citizens," i.c, if there are 
no outstanding men among them, "and also it may be argued too, because justice 
requires the participation of all in office (whether office be a good thing or a 
bad) -- there is yet an imitation of'it, or an approximation to it, if equals re- 
tire from office in turn and are all, apart from their period of office, in the 
some position," Rule among free and equals is an artificial thing, If they are 
all equal, that "4" should rule nov is an artificial thing, ‘We just lay it down, 
rule for one year or rule for four years, whatever it is. Wo think expediently. 
Now this artificiality which is necessary if there are no natural unequals is the 
political equivalent to money, money in exchange, Just as exchange doesn't be~ 
Come possible without the invention of money, rule among equals doesn't become 
possible except by some other nomos, In both cases the shoemakers and carpenters 
are artificially equalized, ~~ 


Now this passage sets in beyond all doubt that the political friendship is 
not friendship proper because of the crucial significance of nomos, In the in- 
nediately following passage Aristotle turns to a much more natural form of 
friendship and that is erotic friendship, because people fall in love with one 
another without being told to do so, although there may be societies in which it 
becomes a convention that if a boy doesn't date a girl or if the girl isn't dated 
that is a defect and therefore they will date and be dated merely by convention, 
But this is not the natural thing. I mean, you can rightly say being dated is 
not falling in love and falling in love is not something which nomos as such can 
regulate, Now this erotic friendship is also between unequals” Dut hore the pos- 
sibility of equalizing claims by money does not exist, I mean, if one is not 
loved by the other the other cannot simply say, well, I give you so mich money 
and then you will be pleased, The'mutual recriminations among lovers of differ- 
ent ages -- this is here the point, he has obviously here in mind honosexual 
love -- and this leads Aristotle to mutual recriminations among sophists and 
their pupils because there is also older and younger people, with sone irony a 
ainst the sophists, But there is one implication which was seen by Thomas quie 
nas: namely, that Protagoras is not a sophist because he didn't behave that v 
in the vay in which sophists behave, (This only in passing.) Wow we go on in 
1164833. This is the same chapter, 


0: But in cases where no agreement is come to as to the value of the 
service, if it is proffered forthe recipient's own sake, as has been 
i said above, no complaint arises, for a friendship based on virtue does 
not give rise to quarrels; and the return made should be in proportion 
to the intention of the benefactor, since intention is the measure of 
a friend, and of virtue, This is the principle on which it would seen 
that payment ought to be made to those who have imparted instruction 
in philosophy, o e e 


S: Literally, "to those who have been participating in philosophy." 


O! «ee for the value of their service is not measurable in money, and no 
honor paid them could be'an equivalent, but no doubt all that can 
expected is that to them, as to the gods and to our parents, we sh 
make such return as is in our power, “hen on the other hand the 
not disinterested but rade with a view to a recompense, it is no doubt 
the best thing that a return should be made such as both parties concur, . e 


"8: And so on, Let us leave it here, You see here from this that the friend- 
ship according to virtue is not identical with the philosophical association, but 
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Í the latter is a species of the former, This is, of course, a different case fron 
the political friendship discussed at the beginning; erotic friendship and then 
this kind of philosophic friendship, In 116)jb22, at the beginning of the next 
chapter. 


O: Other questions that may be raised are such as these: Does a man 
owe his father unlimited respect and obedience, or ought he when ill to 
j take the advice of a physician, and when electing a general to vote for 
the best soldier? 


S: And not for his father, Yes, Yes? 


O: And siiilarly, ought he to do a service to a friend rather than to a 
virtuous wan. e eè e 


S: You see, here Aristotle follows the ordinary views that a friend need not be 
a virtuous man, Yes? 


O: «o. and ought to repay his obligation to a benefactor rather than make 
a present to a comrade, when he is not in a position to do both? Now 
perhaps with all these matters it is not easy to lay down an exact rule, . . 


S: And so on, So you see the statement of cases regarding friendshi 
istotle will discuss in the sequel, Tho question of the father is particularly 
striking because according to the premise one owes the father most of all human 
beings, and here obviously that doesn't mean that you should listen to hin re~ 
garding medical treatment even if he is stubborn and says yon have to take this 
Pill, This would not be rational, Let us read only 1165212, only the general 
statement, "As has often been said, e. +" 


0: Hence, as has been frequently remarked Eres discussions about 
our emotions and actions only admit of such degree of definiteness as 
27 belongs to the matters with which they deal, 


S: In other words, the precise line within which you ought to obey your father 
as a grom up son cannot be given, In some situations it my be good'to vote for 
your father if he wants to be general, It may happen, but ordinarily, of course, 
it would not, Good, Yes, and in the sequel there comes also up this question: 
whether one should help in tase of need the wiser man or rather the more close 
akin, the closer akin; well, in the extreme case the father, of course, Should 
one help more one's father or onets teacher? You know this kind of question, 
Rabbi Jeiss. In Jewish passages that question is discussed, Yes. I refer you 
to a parallel to this question in Plato's Laws where Plato leaves it undetermined 
-- leaves undetermined the order of rank between honoring one!s soul or honoring 
one's parents. I can now quote myself on this subject: in the History of Politi- 
cal Philosophy on page 50. Yes, and in the context of this ~~ Aristotle 
"Iso discusses the dissolution of friendship end especially a most delicate case 
in 116523, following, which we might read, because I think we should also'have 
as many specimens as possible of Aristotle's way of treating these matters, al- 
though the passage is not difficult to understand in itself, Yes? 


0: On the other hand, suppose one friend to have remained the sane 
while the other has improved, and become greatly the superior in virtue: 
ought the latter to keep up the friendship? Perhaps it is out of the 
questions and: this becomes especially clear when.the gap between then 
is a wide one, as may happen with two people who were friends in boyhood, 
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one nd, while tho other is a man of the 
highest ability; how can they be friends, when they have different tastes 
and different likes end dislikes?’ They will no longer even enjoy each 
other's society; but without this, intercourse and therefore friend- 

f| ship are, as we saw, impossible, But this has been discussed alreadys 

Are we then to behave towards a former friend in exactly the same 

way as if he had never been our friend at all? Perhaps we ought to 
renenber our past intimacy, and just as we think it right to show more 
kindness to friends than to strangers, so likewise some attention should 
be paid,’ for the sake of old times, to those who were our friends in 
the past, that is, if the rupture was not caused by extreme wickedness 
on their part, 


S: Yes, This applies, of course, also and especially to the philosopher and 
his family, Think of Socrates! thin relations to his kin in Plato, That would 
be an example, But the statement is perfectly intelligible in itself and I think 
it is of wonderful delicacy, Now let us turn to the next chapter, This chapter 
| and later on deal with self-love and these are really the most important chapters 
in the book, Now let us begin at the beginning of 1166a, 


0: The forms which friendly feeling for our neighbors takes, and the 
marks by which the different forms of friendship are defined, soem to 
be derived fron the feelings of regard which we entertain for’ ourselves, 

3 A friend is defined as one who wishes, and promotes by action, the real 

.$2? or apparent good of another for that other's sake; or one who wishes 
the existence and preservation of his friend for the friend's sake, 
(This is the feeling of mothers towards their children, and of former 
friends who have quarrelicd.) Others say that a friend is one who fre~ 
quents another's society, and who desires the samo things as he does, 
or one vho shares his friend's joys and sorrows, (This too is very char- 
acteristic of mothers.) Friendship also is defined by one or other 
of these marks, 


S: Yes, let'us stop here for one moment, You see here, li, Lyons, the mothers 
come in again, so they are crucial, Ue will take this up later, Now this is a 
summary on friendship and maternal love is, in a way, the most natural loro, 
which will also be explained later, Now this has been emphasized before, Tho 
origin of frietdship is the friendship for oneself, This is the fundamental 
friendship and, in a way, also the highest friendship, ‘The question is then what 
is that primary friendship? What is that self? Let us continuo, 


O: But each of them is also found in a good man's feelings toverds hinself 
(and in those of all other men as well, in so far as they believe th 
selves to be good; but, as has been said, virtue and the virtuous man 

539 | seem to be the standard in everything), For the good man is of one mind 
vith hinself, and desires the same things with every part of his nature, 

Also he wishes his own good, real as well as apparent, and seeks it by 
action (for it is a mark of a good man to exert himself actively for the 
good); and he does so for his own sake (for he does it on account of the 
intellectual part of himself, and this appears to be a man's real self), 


S: Let as stop here, Yes, allright, "real self" is, of course, not Greek ==" 
"and that, the intellectual part, seems to be each ones," literally translated, 
"each," "which one" -= what you would say, "which man hinself," A man as h: 
self is his intellectual part, not his nails or ears although they in & 
long to him, Now in order to explain that friendship for oneself is i 
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friendship Aristotle starts from the good man because only in'the good man can 
‘this becone clear, The good man is in agreement with himself, which cannot be 
said of the bad man, His whole soul, i.e, all its parts, strives for the sans, 
All these parts are friends, He does the good things for the sake of hinself, 
i.e, for the sake of his intellectual part, and that intellectual part is thought 
to be he himself, The other parts of him are the friends of his highest part and 
his highest part is also the friend of his lower parts, That seeus to be implied, 
Now let us go on where we left off, 


, 0: Also he desires his own life and security, and especially that of his 
Í rational parte 


S: Yes, "that through which he thinks," Now here he uses the word connected 
rith phronosis, in Aristotle practical wisdom, whereas before he had used dia- 
novia, Now go on, Treg 


0: Tor existence is good for the virtuous man; and everyone wishes his orm 
good: no one would choose to possess every good in the world on condition 
of becoming somebody else (for God possesses the good even as it is), 

Ll but only while remaining hinsolf, whatever he may be; and it would appear 
that the thinking part is the real self, e e e 


S: Yes, here is nous; so that the good man vishes to live amd io bo preserved 
and in the highest degree he wishes this for that by which he thinks, In other 
words, he vould prefer to lose a leg by amputation than to become insane or to 
become senile, 1 believe everyone sees that, Or to have a liver taken over or 
Mo lose an eye or what not, This is the fact which Aristotle means, For the ~ 
good man it is good to be, But now Aristotle enlarges it and speaks of everyone, 
i.e, not only the good man wishes to have the good things in the highest possible 
degree, Everyone wishes to be a god. A god is supposed to possess all the good 
things, No, says Aristotle: everyone wishes to possess the good things while 
remaining a human being, This is also true of the good man, He wishes to re- 
main a human being. Hence, the best in him will not be so radically distant 
Trom the other part in him that he could not be a friend with himself, You re~ 
| [member the statement, a god cannot be a friend of a human being because of the 
radical distance, But since he wishes to remain a'human being the distance will 
not become extreme, Both parts of him are himself, but to the highest degree 
the thinking part is hinself, So, in other words, you cannot disregard the body. 
llan cán be a friend to himself because of his inner duality. That is a key 
point, I believe, Thether you say body-soul or soul-mind is not developed here, 
The question arises, can a simple being, a simple being like a god, be a frierd 
[s himself? The discussion of the inner duality of man occurred ei 


Book VII in ll5lb, 20 to 31, which you may read, Now let us go on where we left 


off. 


O: . e. the thinking part is the real self, or is so more than anything 
else, 


S: Yes, so in other words, the others are not simply to be disregarded, Yes, 


O: And the good man desires his om company; for he enjoys being by hinself, 
since he has agreeable memories of the past, and good hopes for the 
future, which are pleasant too; also his mind is stored with subjects 

js for contemplation, And he is keenly conscious of his om joys and * 
sorrows; for the same things give him pleasure or pain at all times, 

and not different things at different times, since he is not apt to 

change his mind, 
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S: Yes, let us stop here, Again, these are all applications of what we gener- 
ally say about friends to the individual: that there can be a kind of sharing of 
pleasure or pain of the various parts in us, But here again we mst not forget 
ihe issue of the gods, Does a god feel pain with himself? You know this, hat 
did he say? How did he translate ? "Share in pain," Does a god share 
in pain vith hinself? Go on, 


0: It is therefore because the good man has those verious feelings 
towards himself, and because he feels towards his’ friend in the same way 
as towards himself (for a friend is another self), that friendship 
also is thought to consist in one or other of these feelings, and the 
possession of then is thougit to be the test of a friend, 


S: Yes. Now, in other words, friendship with others is possible because the 

friend is another self; in a way, yourself again, By the way, lir, Lyons, that 

confirms your paper as you can See, But I would mention here only one implica- 

ption which Aristotle, of course, did not intend but which we can hardly help ob- 

[serving Aristotle says here by implication one can love others only insofar as 

|they are like oneself, One can love only those others who are like oneself. One 
Í \can love only one's friends like oneself, Does this ring a bell? 


O: To love your neighbor as yourself, 


S: Yes, exactly, Sure, that's the difference, In other words, it is an impli- 
cit rejection of the Biblical love of the neighbor, That is clear; because the 
Bible does not presuppose affection, I mean, you are to love people for whom 
you have no affection, whereas Aristotle presupposes this high degree of concern 
only when affection is present, Yes? 


Q: (To the effect that heterosexual love seems to rest on pleasure.) 

S: Ohno, the erga, the actions, the management of the household, upbringing 
of children, Ol no. No, no, Aristotle wouldn't go in for that, He would not 
reject or exclude it, of course, but the purpose is in the first place the up- 
"bringing of children, That's Aristotle's formla, 

Q: But the friendship is inegalitarien, 


S: Yes, it is not quite equal between man and woman according to Aristotle, 
Itm sorry to say. Yess 


Qo: Can one say that the friendship that one man has for another because he is 
ke himself must be higher than the friendship which a man has for himself, be- 
cause it is a friendship of unequal parts, higher and lover? 


S: Yes, Well, we will come to that later because Aristotle in the immediate 
sequel makes clear that he will take up the question of love of oneself later on 
This is only the first discussion, 


Q3: Can you explain why to love others like oneself is a rejection of the Bible? 


S: Yes, because the Bible also says love thy neighbor like thyself. e . (off 
microphone), 


Q4: It's not a rejection, They are two different relationships. 
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St Yes, but still if you think that through, Aplicitly it is not a rejection, 
Aristotle didn't know the Bible; he couldn't reject it, But if you think it 
A through, what he understands by friendship as appears from this passage, then you 
M, will see that the Biblical notion would be excluded, But let us go on and see 
Yy the further development, In the sequel Aristotle makes clear at sone length that 
‘the bad men cannot be friends with thenselves amd therefore not with others, That 
only confirms the general statement, Let us only read the end of the chapter, 
525 to 29, 
Thus a bad man appears to be devoid even of affection for hinself, 
because he has nothing loveble in his nature, If then such a state of 
mind is utterly miserable, ve should do our utmost to shun wickedness 
and try to be virtuous, That is the way both to be friends with our- 
selves and to win the friendship of others, 


S: Yes, Now admonitions of this kind are quite rare in the Sthics. It con- 
cludes the chapter on friendship for oneself as the origin and, in a way, the end 
of all friendship, It corresponds to the thought expressed in Book I that the 
noble and just things are by nature the most pleasant things, but now friendship 
with’ oneself and others makes moral virtue worth-while, You have now that pro- 
mium, if I may say so, which was never stated, That we heard only wes it's noble 
Ito do the noble and just things and here we learn now what it means that moral 
virtue is the requirement of happiness: inner peace and peace and more than peace 
with some other men can be obtained only on the basis of moral virtue, Now be- 
fore Aristotle continues’ the question of self-love he inserts three chapter 
dealing with benevolence, concord, and beneficence, ‘hese are phenomena akin to 
friendship but not friendship; especially good will: you wish a man the best, You 
dontt have to know hin and he doesn't have to know you, Aristotle calls it a 
kind of lazy friendship, You wish him the best; you don't do him the best, Hore 
important for our purpose is the section on concord in the chapter after that. 


Concord, omonoia in Greek, is not the same as omodoxia, having the same op- 
inion, You may have the’ same opinions as someone else and one cannot say you are 
in concord, For example, two mathematicians have the same opinions about the Py- 
thagorean theorem and no one would say they live in concord, Concord requires 
that those who are in‘ concord know of each other's view and that the object is 
ihe human, the useful, and not the heavenly things or mathematical objects and 
so on, Let us read 1167a28, "They are in concord regarding the things to be 
done," 


fll o: Concord is said to prevail in a state, when the citizens agree as to their 
interests, adopt the same policy, and carry their’ common resolves into 
execution, Concord then refers to practical ends, and practical ends 
of importance, and able to be realized by both or all the parties: for 
instance, there is concord in the state then the citizens unanimously 
decree that the offices of state shall be elective, or that an alliance 
shall be made with Sparta, or that Pittacus shall be dictator (when 
Pittacus vas hinself willing to be dictator). 


Yes, because if he refuses to accept if elected there is no concord, Good, 
o on, 


When each of two persons wishes himself to rule, like the rivals in 
„the Phenissae, there is discord; since men are not of one minà merely 
when each thinks the same thing (whatever this nay be), but when each 
thinks the same thing in relation to the sane person, + e e 
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S: Well, an example: they xay agree like Francis I and Charles V agreed," As 
Francis put it, what my brother Charles wants I too want: Milan, You know, that 
is of course not concord, Good, 


O: 4. . for instance, when both the common people and the upper classes. . . . 


S: Yes, this disgraceful thing, That's the same cpieikcis, the word used all 
the time for the moral men or the gentlemen, Let us be literal, I mean, let us 
not improve on Aristotle, Yes. Good, 


O! 4 , when both the common people and the gentlemen wish that the best 
people shall rule; for only so can all parties get what they desire, 
Concord appears therefore to mean friendship between citizens, which 

13 indeed is the ordinary use of the tern; for it refers to the interests 
and concerns of life, Now concord in this sense exists between good 
Mery o oo 


S: io, It exists "in the gentlemen," Although it is agreement between the 
gentlemen and the demos it resides in the gentlemen, Yes. 


0: » » » Since these are of one mind both with themselves and with one 
another, as they alrays stand more or less on the same ground; for good 
men's wishes are steadfast, and do not ebb and flow like the tide, and 
they wish for just and expedient ends, which they strive to attain in 

54% common, The base onthe other hand are incapable of concord, except 
in sowe small degree, as they are of friendship, since they try to 
get more than their share of advantages, and take less than their share 
of labors and public burdens. e e e 


S: And so on, They are terrible, Yes, we don't have to read the details, So 
concord is political friendship which means that friendship proper is not the 
bond of the city, The bond of the city is this, is concord, and it exists in the 

Í'gentlemen as distinguished from the demos, The demos and the low class people, 
morally low class, are used hero synonymously, Amy reader of Aristotle, of the 
Politics, should know that, Yes, But, of course, not all gemblemen are friends 
‘TOF gertlenanship is only à necessary tut not a sufficient condition of friend- 
ship, as we have seen before. Yes? 


Q: Could you say that the next two sentences are the basis of modern political 
science? /S: Pardon?/ That the two following sentences where he is speaking 
about the base vould be the basis of the city in modern political science, 

S: I know that, Well, did we not discuss it when we spoke of nen like Hobbes, 
Locke, /Q: (Inaudible.)/ I believe that it does. Every moment, every time and 
place is good enough for seeing something but I think some of you have seen it 
before, Good, 


Now then he turns to ihe subject of beneficence which is, of course, more 
than benevolence: doing good to someone else, Now Aristotle gives us his first 
impression at the beginning, 1167b17. 


Os Benefactors seem to love those whom they benefit more than those 
who have received benefits love those who have conferred then; and it is 
asked why this is so, as it seems to be unreasonable, ‘The view most 
generally taken is that it is because the one party is in the position 
of a debtor and the other of a creditor; just as therefore in the case 
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of a loan,'whercas the borrower vould be glad to have his creditor out 
of the vay, the lender actually watches over his debtor's safety, so it 
is thought that the conferrer of a benefit, . . « 


S: You see how tough Aristotle can be, ir. Johnson; you see how tough, He 
knows the things which Harold Lasswell knows. Go on, 


0: . . % Wishes the recipient to live in order that he may receive a re- 
turn, but the recipient is not particularly anxious to make a return, 
Bpicharms no doubt would say that people who give this explanation 
are looking at the seamy side’of life; but all the same it appears to 
be not untrue to hunan nature, for most men have short memories, and are 

34% more desirous of receiving benefits than of bestowing then, But it 
might be held that the real reason lies deeper. . . e 


S: Yes, let me say, "It could seem that the cause is more natural," has a deep- 

er root in nature than that, In other words, this is a crude, superficial expla- 

nation which people give; it doesn't go to the root of the matter, Yes? 

0: + e and that the case of the creditor is not really a parallel, 

With him it is not a matter of affection, but only of wishing his debtor's 

[44 ^ preservation for the sake of recovering his money; whereas a benefactor 
feels friendship and affection for the recipient of his bounty even though 
he is not getting enything out of him and is never likely to do so. 


S: So, in other words, in the case of the creditor it is mere calculation, It 
has no deeper thing, But in the case of the benefactor it is deeper and that he 
explains, Yes? 


O: The same thing happens with the artist: every artist loves his oim handi- 
work nore than that handiwork if it were'to cone to life vould love him, 
This is perhaps especially true of poets, who have an exaggerated affeo- 
§ tion for their om poems and love them as parents love their children, 
49 The position of the benefactor then rescubles that of the artist; tho 
recipient of his bounty is his handiwork, and he therefore loves hin 
more than his handivork loves its maker, The reason of this is that 
all things desire and love existence; but we exist in activity, since 
we exist by living and doing; and in a sense one vho has made sonething 
exists actively, and so he loves his handiwork because he loves existence, 
This is in faci a fundanental principle of nature, . so 


S: Noe "But this is natural," This comes from nature, not from calculation, 


O: ee . what a thing is potentially, that its work reveals in actuality. 
S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, Now how can this phenomenon that the 
benefactor is more concerned with the benefitted than vice versa be understood 
as a natural phenomenon?" The maker in act, I mean not only in potency, is ina 
way the work, As we say, he lives in his work not only while working but also 
le the work is completed, Shakespeare lives in the plays, It makes sense to 
say; it's not merely metaphoric, But both the benefactor and the benefitted 
love thenselves, but the love of the benefactor extends to the benefitted as an 
/ extension of his self-love whereas there is no vice versa relation, no opposite 
relation, in the benefitted because he is only the recipient, He doesn't live 
in the work as“the benefactor does, You see here the difference between Aris- 
iotle and, say, Hobbes regarding self-preservation, existence, life, It's never 
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mere life for Aristotle or hardly ever, To be, to preserve oneself, means to 
preserve oneself as a living being and living Iman being: to be in activity, in 
work, aS a human being, The Greek word which Aristotle uses here is energeia. 
This is, of course, the origin of our word energy which means something very dif- 
ferent. Now this means "in! ard this is "work" or "activity": the "being at 
work," the "being in the work," The lyre player when he plays the lyre is ener- 
geia a lyre player. ‘hen he does not play the lyre he is only potentially B0. 
Aui this, to be, in an emphatic sense means for Aristotle to be at work in the 
manner belonging to the being concerned, Say, to be as a human being means to be 
at work as a human being, to activate the human potentiality, 


Q: Excuse me, I!ve forgotten what Hobbes! position was, 


S: Woll, no, he doesn't define -- simply to be, to live, It is undefined, Ar- 
istotle knows that too, He speaks of that in the third book of the Dthics: that 
mero living has sone sweotness in it, But that is not sufficient for Aristotle, 
We tend by nature to be and to be as hunan beings, to act as human beings and to 
enjoy our actions, to enjoy our activities as distinguished fron the sensual 
Pleasures, Not that we do not enjoy the sensual pleasures, bui these are not the 
,Only and not the highest ones, Therefore, good deeds, good actions, are ty na- 
ture more pleasant than sensual pleasures, because this goes deeper to the root 
of our being, Now Aristotle develops then in the sequel, among other things, 
that the toil and pains going with activity do not contradict this fundamental 
pleasure going with doing our own work, Let us see, 


Qo: Would it be going too far afield to say that in a different tone and style 
the thought raised here is what Nietzsche says partly in The ‘/ill To Power? 


S: Yes, well, the point of vier is very different because there are no ends 
for Nietzsche, There are no natural ends for Nietzsche, 


Now if this is so, incidentally, if this is so that the benefactor loves 
the benefitted more than the benefitted loves the benefactor -- or lot us use 
now benefactor and lover synonymously for reasons which we will see =- who will 
be the greatest lover of the polis from this point of view? Yes, who itr, Eriok- 
son? 


O: Hot kr, Erickson./ The legislator, 
$: Not good enough, 
O: The ruler? 
S: Not enough, 
0: The founder, 
S: Exactly, It's his work, The only man who can say that the polis is his 
work is the founder.’ This is surely what is implied and this is the tacit argu- 
ment of the Republic, of Plato's Republic -- is exactly this, The tyrant is 
only at the best the owner of thé city, Yat the best! in quotation marks, but he 
is never the man to whom the city owes its being, 

Now in the next chapter Aristotle returns to the question of self-love, In 


ihe first statement the key point was this: the inner duality of man is the rea- 
son why man can be a friend to himself, In the second statement this is not ex- 
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plicitly repeated but it remains implied.’ Aristotle begins with a difficulty: 
people both blame sclf-love and praise it, blame it as egoism and praise it never- 
theless, This is the situation, And here is the point where there is only one 
passage which we should read, 1160235. 
0: But the facts do not accords e e e 

| s: Yes, "the facts disagree with these speeches" depreciating egoism Yes? 
Or eee nor is this surprising. 


8: "Nor is this unreasonable," alogos; logoi, alogos, Yes? 


0: For we admit that ones e e e 
S: No, no, "For people say. e e o” People say. Now that's very interesting. 
lxistoile has here given certain speeches and then he says these speeches are 
contradicted by the facts and now instead of giving us the facts he gives us 
gine spose. Tt!s not strange? Absolutely unintentionally, I had explained 

T Without thinking of this passage in a study of Machiavelli, I'll just read 
it to you, "Mhile all men praise goodness most men act badly, Ib seems that the 
error contained in what is generally said can be recognized ty sinply confronting 
ihe manifest speeches /What people say/ with the equally manifest deeds, but the 
deeds which contradict the speeches praising goodness do not prove that those 
speeches are untrue, i.e: that men ought not to act virtuously. The deeds by 
themselves prove merely that most men do not in fact act virtuously." Here of 

f^ course the passage does the opposite, I mean the fact that men are not simply 
selfish doesn't contradict that, It simply means men are unreasonably suckers, 
That wouldn't be of any interest, "Yet the way in which men mostly act is also 
expressed by speech, Hence, the laudatory speeches contradict each other," And’ 

] now you can apply this here, kien blame egoism, self-love in the sense of egoism, 
dut in fact they are not so egoistic, All right, then one could simply say they 
are not intelligent enough to be ogoistic, are not tough enough, but they also 
praise, say, another kind of self-love conflicting with the first and the contra- 
diction of their speeches shows that there is a real problem, Yes. Now hb 
solves the question, this fact thet people both praise and blene self-love, in 
the most simple way: by a distinction, by distinguishing one kind of self-love 
which is good and one /shich/ is bad, Now let us begin at bl5, following. 


0: Those then who make it a term of reproach call men lovers of self 

mhen they assign to themselves the larger share of money, honors, or 

i bodily pleasures; since these are the things which most men desire ard 
set their hearts on as being the greatest goods, and which accordingly 
they compete with each other to obtain, Now those who take more than 
their share of these things are men who indulge their appetites, and 
generally their passions and the irrational part of their souls, But 
most men are of this kind, Accordingly the use of the term "lover of 
self" as a reproach has arisen from the fact that self-love of the 
ordinary kind is bad, 


S: Yes, because the many are bad, 


0: Hence self-love is rightly censured in those who are lovers of self in 
this sense, And that it is those who take too large a share of things 
of this sort whom most people usually mean when they speak of lovers 
of Solf. eso 
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S: Yes, do you see that? The mary who are so selfish in the bad sense yet 
praise those who are selfish in the good sense, In other words, you find more 
people who know something of virtue than people who are virtuous, Yes. Good. 
Go on, 


O: or if a man were always bent on outdoing everybody else in acting 
justly or temperately or in displaying any other of the virtues, atd 
in general were always trying to secure for himself moral nobility, 
no one would charge him with love of self nor find ary fault with him, 

S: In other words, if he wants to have more good deeds, to do more good deeds, 

than anybody else people wouldn't call him an egoist although Aristotle says in 

a deeper sense he is, of course, egoistio, Go on, 


0: Yet as a matter of fact such a man might be held to be a lover of self 
in an exceptional degree, At all events he takes for himself the things 
ya that are noblest and most truly good, Also it is the most dominant part 
of himself that he indulges and obeys in everything. 


S: Yes, now let us stop hare, “I think the thought is very clear, The most 
egoistic man is the virtuous man, in a sense, Plato or Socrates presents this 
in a -= how shall I say? -- less pleasing manner and the word which they use is 
love of gain, [gives the Greek/, Love of gain is, of course == was re- 
garded as something very low, Very low: love of gain, And the difficulty is 
this: that rightly understood the most virtuous man is the greediest man in the 
World because he is most eager to got the most of the highest good, You see? 
Fron this point of view there is, then == this is the same thought, Now why can 
such a man be said to love himself to the highestdegree? Because a man himself 
is what is the highest in him, Now the inmediate sequel, 


O: But as in the state it is the sovereign that is held in the fullest 
sense to be the state, and in any other composite whole it is the domi- 
nant part that is deemed especially, e o e 


8: In other words, if you say the polis has done something or the country has 
done something, in fact you mean the goverment; so the highest, the most autüori- 
tative, part, And the same applies to the individual, The individual is pri- 
marily the rational part just as in the polis, the polis is primarily the govern- 
nent, Yes? 


0: «+ to be that whole, so it is with man, He therefore who loves and 
indulges himself is a lover of self in the fullest degree, Again, the 
terms "self-restrained" and “unrestrained! denote being restrained or 
not by one's intellect, and thus imply that the intellect is the man 
himself, 


Js: Yes, now what is that self-restraint? I believe I translated it formerly 

"|y continence, Aristotle here vindicates continence, which was previously pre- 
sented to us as lower than virtue, I believe that is crucial for the understand- 
ing of the book as a vhole because Book VII, the new beginning, started with the 
discussion of continence as distinguished from virtue, Now why is this neces- 
sary? The following thought occurred to me, The most extreme statement in fa- 
vor of the virtuous man, the gentleman, occurred in the section on the sense of 
shame at the end of Book IV, and where it was said he has no sense of shame be- 
cause he does not do anything improper or wrong, You remember that, So he is 
not tempted ever, The continent man is the man who is tempted but does not 
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succumb, But there is this difficulty: when he spoke of this perfect gentleman 
at the end of Book IV he said there are two kinds of proper things, proper in 
themselves and proper by nomos, by convention, and Aristotle says that doesn't - 
make any difference because the perfect gentleman will not do anything improper, 
whether it is intrinsically improper or merely conventionally improper. But now 

W this creates a great difficulty, If something is bad merely by convention it is 
absolutely impossible not to be tempted to do ite For example, a man may be 

wvempted for a second to drive left when he should drive right. The only point 
of interest is that he doesn't drive left, And therefore this is, I think, an 
indication of the difficulty regarding the concept of the perfect gentlenan and 
that it-might be more practical to be satisfied with something like the contin- 
ent man, but this only in passing, Now we have to read a few more passages in 
this chapter which are also of broad importance: 116916. Oh -- a revolutionl 

f She remark was a reaction to looking up to find a flood of raised hands. 


Q:, Iwas wondering if you could repeat that, I just didn't follow it, If 
it's bad only by nomos it's impossible not to be tempted? /S: Yes./ why? 


S:  Imean,'if something is merely conventionally bad == in other words, it has 
no intrinsic, no natural basis -- there cannot be a natural pleasantness in 
striving for the opposites I use my simple example: something that is clearly 
conventional like driving left and right, You can make it a’ second nature so 
that it can never occur to you but assuming you were tempted, because the habit 
was not very strong or you'don!t drive frequently or whatever it may be, no one 
would blame a man and, say, if a man had the tanptation each time to do some= 
thing which is only conventionally bad, say one of the rules of tho table. » e e 
If he would do the improper thing I imagine one could say you should be awake, 


Q: It couldn't be said if it is merely conventionally bad. that the opposite 
would be pleasurable, 


S: I think it is unreasonable to expect that a man should be perfectly free 
fron a temptation to do it or not to do it, 

Qj: I think it shows that the’ observance of the conventionally proper, what is 
strictly conventionally proper, proceeds out of friendship among tho gontlenen 
as much as the justice, To wear black to a funeral is a mark of respect and it 
is not by nature noble to wear black at a funeral, Other nations wear white, 
But a gentleman would not think of turning up -- 


S: Of course not, But that he could be tempted to wear white == 


Qo: No, he would not be tenpted to desecrate the funeral of his friend, 


S: No. I do not know which people they are who wear white, . . ẹ (Brief inaud- 
ible exchanges ) 


Q4: The thing that I don't understand is now continence and incontinence are 
here modified, This is almost a third modification if Book VII introduces a new 
start and modifies that very severe teaching of Books II to V, “ould you say, 
then, that now in Book IX there vould be another new start? 

S: No, no, ne, no, In a way itis the same, The thene from Book lI on at the 
latest was moral virtue, From Book VII to IX continence, which is lower than 
moral virtue, and friendship, which is higher, 
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Now are you suggesting that continence is being brought up to a higher 


No, no. It would only mean — well, if I may use a bad modern word, Books 
YII to IX are more realistic in this sense, both in speaking of something which 
is lower than moral virtue, continence, and in speaking of something which is 
higher than moral virtue, friendship, Now let us turn to 116916, 


0: With the bad man therefore, what he does is not in accord with what he 
ought to do, but the good man does what he ought, 


Yes, the good man, epieikesj you can also translate this as the gentlenan, 


O: 4 » . the gentleman does that he ought, since intelligence always chooses 
for itself that which is bests . « e 

S: Literally, "since every intelligence," pas nous, "chooses what is best for 
itself, and the gentleman obeys the intelligence," Now let us stop'here for a 
momente’ This is a vindication of true self-love because every nous, every intel- 
ligence, chooses the best for itsclf, The nous is not identical with the gentle- 
man, The gentleman obeys the nous e , . but there is no possibility of blaming 
the nous for choosing the best for itself, He cannot help but choose the best 
for himself, Let us see how he goes on from here, 


0: But it is also true thet the virtuous man's conduct is often guided 
by the interests of his friends and of his country, and that he will if 
necessary lay down his life in their behalf, 

S: Let us stop. The country is, of course, "fatherland;" petris, Now before 

we cone to that: he speaks here now no longer of the nous, of the intelligence, 

The intelligence cannot die for the friends, for the fatherland, but only the 

gentleman or the good man, “So while the gentleman obeys the nous which nous 

chooses what is best for it, he will also do many things for Others, That's cif- 
ferent, For his friends and for the fatherland, This is the only time in which 
ithe term fatherland occurs in the Ethics, and if the Aristotle index by 

is of any use the only time when it occurs in the works of Aristotle, So it has 

o be considered very carefully, You reneuber that it did not occur where it 
should have occurred, in the section on courage, ‘We were struck by thate He 
would do everything by dying for it. Yes. Yes? 


Q: It sounds here as though this is fundamentally the same as Plato's Republic, 
namely the guardians there love of one's own is the same as love of country, 


S: Yes; but there is here -- let us see how the argument proceeds, Go on, 


O: For he’will surrender wealth and power and all the goods that men struggle 
to win, if he can secure nobility for himself; since he would prefer an 
hour of rapture to a long period of'mild enjoyment, a year of noble life 
io mary years of ordinary existence, one great and glorious exploit 
io many small successes, And this is doubtless the case with those 
vho give their lives for others, e e « 


S: Yes, "doubtless" is one of these cases.” that he says is "perhaps," But we 
never know in such cases: is this the polite, urbane expression of certainty or 
is it literal? That we never know, Yes? 
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e « © thus they choose great nobility for themselves, Also the virtu- 
OUS mans e o» 


S: No, let us go on in 32, a bit later, 


O: It may even happen that he will surrender to his friend the performance 
of some achievement, e o o 


S: "Actions," 


0: .. actions, and that it may be nobler for him to be the cause of his 
friend's performing then than to perform then himself, Therefore in 
all spheres of praiseworthy conduct it is manifest that the good man 
takes the larger share’ of moral nobility for himself, In this sense 
then, as we said above, it is right to be a lover of self, though self- 
love of the ordinary sort is wrong. 


S: Yes. Very well, -So, in other words, his willingness to give more to the 
others, to the friends, applies not only to such low things as money and honors. 
Tt applies even to noble deeds, Say, only one man can perform a’ very dangerous 
mission, Both are eager to do it and he is willing -- yes, well, this must not 
be understood cynically -- but he is prepared to give this greatest possibility 
of distinction to the other, à question: what about knowledge? What about know 
ledge: if it is not action but understanding? 


Q: Ives just thinking that, then you love truth above friends you can sat 
fice the good for a friend but you cantt really sacrifice the true for him, 


S: Yes, this is also perhaps true, but the more simple thing: the question can- 
not arise here, An acti: be unsharesble, Insights are necessarily share- 
able, This highest possibility of conflict, the noblest, regarding the noble 
deed, exists only in the sphere of action, The highest form of conflict camot 
exist in the sphere of thought because of the essentially shareable character of 
understanding, And this is the tacit transition to sharing insights: a friend- 
ship regarding common thinking as distinguished from common action, Mr. Flcumen- 
y hatte 


Qo: ‘hat about the case of a poor family in a town where there!s a great philos- 
obher at the university and one of the brothers goes to work knowing that he's 
foregoing the leisure and the time to study in order to send the brother to sit 
at the feet of that philosopher? 

S: Yes, well, that is a complicated question, I mean, if he is the one by na- 
ture more fitted then itis an action of questionable wisdom, Is it not? But 
if it is merely a'matter, who should go to college to the greater benefit of the 
family's finances, that is not an interesting question, 


Qo: I mean if you take brothers of equal ability. ... 


S: Equal ability, Yes. I don't know, They might have to toss coins because 
it would amount to a form of tossing coins, 1 mean, if they are both equally 
decent people no one vould wish that the other would lose the very great good 
which he would get there; and what could they do in such a case? Tt would be 
tossing a coin even if tossing a coin consists in the fact that the parents 
should choose because this would also be not necessarily a rational preference, 
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Q,: Is it in this example that we don't talk about knowledge or insight but we 
talk about access, opportunity? 


S: Yes, but is not the opportunity as a very close potentiality separable from 
ihe act of knowledge? 


Q4: Ithink it is, (Goes on inaudibly.) 
S: Still, but the insights as such are shareable, the insights as such, but if 
we go into the conditions of insights that's a different question, Yes. 


Je are not surprised that the next chapter begins with the words, "It is 
controversial also regarding the happy man whether he will need friends or not," 
As Hr. Lane pointed out, happiness'was not the theme for a very long time but nar 
Yhen ve approach thet breakthrough, to quote Brother Chrysostom, then happiness 
also comes up, Good, And let us read 1169030. Here in this chapter the ques- 
tion of the theoretical life almost comes to the surface. 1169530. Do you have 
that? 


And as ho docs not need useful or pleasant friends, it is assuned that 
he does not require friends at all, But perhaps this inference is 
really untrue, For as we said at the beginning, happiness is a form 
of activity, and an activity clearly is something that comes into being, 
not a thing that we possess all the time, like a piece of property, 
But if happiness consists in life and activity, and the activity of 

a good'man, as was said at the beginning, is good and so pleasant’ in 
itself, and if the sense that a thing is our omn is also pleasant, yet 
we are better able to contemplate our neighbors than ourselves, and 
their actions than our own, and thus good men’ find pleasure in the ao- 
tions of other good men who are their friends, since those actions pos= 
Sess both these essentially pleasant qualities, it therefore follows 
that the supremely happy man will require good friends, insomuch as * 
he desires to contemplate actions that are good and that are his om, 
and the actions of a good nan that is his friend are suche 


S: Yes, let us stop here, The starting point is this: it is easier to conten- 
plate others and their actions than oncself and one!s own actions, Therefore, 
one needs friends, You see, it is a kind of contemplation, the contemplation of 
noble actions, which is here given as a reason, But let us seo the immediate 
Sequel, 


Also men think that tho life of the happy man ought to be pleasant, 
Now a solitary man has a hard life, for it is not easy to keep up con- 
timous activity by oneself; it is easier to do so with the aid of and 
in relation to other people. 


S: Yes, this applies, of course, also to the theoretical activity. Your at= 
tention and concentration lags, Someone is there with whom you telk and he is 
still fully awake and may keep you awake whore you yourself- could not keep you 
awake, And then this is developed in the sequel more fully, all this theme: 
developed in a more natural discussion, meaning a discussion dealing with the 
nature of things, 1170a13, To live means to be aware, to be aware either by the 
senses as all animals or in the higher form of man ty the mind, and this aware- 
ness is heightened by joint awareness and this is the highest reason'vhy friend- 
ship is necessary’precisely on the highest level of human life, Yes, I think -= 
let us read 1170b, just in the middle of this long sentence, 
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. . and if to be conscious one is alive is a pleasant thing in it- 
self (for life is a thing essentially good, and to ba conscious that 
one possesses a good thing'is pleasant); and if life is desirable, and 
especially so for good men, because existence is good for them, and 
so pleasant (because they are pleased by the perception of vhat is in- 
trinsically good)... + 


S: 
ception, Yes? 


Yes, but "by the joint perception," That's the friendship: the joint per= 


0: e + « and- if the virtuous man feels towards his friend in the same way 
as he feels tovards himself (for his friend is a second self) -- then, 
just as a man's own existence is desirable for him, so, or nearly so, 
is his friend's existence also, 


S: Yes, This was also seen by iir, Lane, There is a slight preference for 
one's own self, To that extent the "egoism! is retained by Aristotle, Yes, And 
let us to on where we left off, 


O: But, as ve sav, it is the consciousness of oneself as good that makes 
existence desirable, and such consciousness is pleasant in itself, 
Therefore’a man ought also to share his friend's consciousness of his 
existence, and this is attained by their living together and by convers= 
ing and communicating their thoughts to each other; for this is the 
meaning of living together as applied to human beings, it does not mean 
merely feeding in the same place, e « e 


S: Now you see the sharp distinction which he here makes: feeding together and 
Sharing thoughts and speeches together, He doesn!t speak here about the actions, 
‘That's a preparation for the discussion of the theoretical life, Yes. Nor in 
the next chapter he raises the question whether one should have many friends or 
fer and tho answer is one can have only a few friends, And there is one passage 
which we should read, ll7lalO, "It doesn't seem to be possible that one can be-- 


0: friendly with many peoples e e e 
S: Yes, in an intensive way, Yess 


0: .. . for the sane reason as it is impossible to be in love with several 
people, Love means friendship in the superlative degree, and that must 
be with one person only; so also warm friendship is only possible with 
a fev, 


S: So you see, Aristotle distinguishes all the time between friendship and 
eros. He does not do what Plato does: that he blurs the distinction, Yes? 


0: This conclusion seems to be supported ty’ experience, Friendships be- 
tween comrades only include a few people, and the famous examples of 
poetry are pairs of friends, Persons of many friendships, who are hail~ 
fellowsellmet with everybody, are thought to be real friends of nobody 
(otherwise than as fellow-citizens are friends): I mean the sort of people 
we call obsequious, It is true that one may be friendly with many fellow 
citizens and not be obsequious, but a model. of excellence; but it is not 
possible to have many friends whom we love for their virtue and for 
thenselves, We may be glad to find even a few friends of this sort. 
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S: Yes, you see here, politically one can have many friends, ise, many fellow 
citizens, Of course one must have then, If there are not many fellow citizens’ 
it wouldn't be a city; it would be a hamlet, But he contrasts here politically, 
on the one hand, and through virtue, on the other, The polis surely is not held 
together by friendship proper. That's the least one would'have to say. There is 
a minor curiosity,’and then we can have a brief discussion, in the last chapter: 
1172a, a few lines, just because it shows what kind of confusing things Aristotle 
may do, It is a simple example of that, At the beginning, That's shortly be- 
fore the ed of tho book, 


0: . ,. this consciousness is actualized in intercourse; hence friends 
naturally desire each other's society, And whatever pursuit it is that 
constitutes existence for a man or that makes his life worth living, 
he desires to share that pursuit with his friends, Hence sone friends 
drink or dice together, others practice athletic sports and hunt, or 
study philosophy, in each other's company; each sort spending their 
time together in the occupation that they love best’ of everything in 
lifes for wishing to live in their friends' society, they pursue and 
take part with them in these occupations as best they can, 


S: Yes, Now we see here what he says: he gives an enumeration of things which 
friends may do jointly, drinking together, playing dice together, having gymnas- 
tic training together, go hunting together, or philosophizing together," Only’ 
the two last items are connected by an "or," Now this would seem to be, well, 
anong the millions of things which may unite friends philosophy is just one, just 
one and more or less the same as hunting, Or should there be a connection be~ 
tween philosophizing and hunting? 


O: I think that there is, 


S: * Yes, sure, No, in Aristotle there is no example of it, as far as I renen= 
ber, but in Plato that is quite common: hunting of the truth, 


O: ‘They hunted for justice after they -= 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, Yes, well, the most massive example is that then Plato 
repeats in the Laws the order of study given in the Republic -= you know, the 
mathematical sciences and so on in the seventh book Of the Laws =- at the end 
you have in the Laws hunting where you have in the Republic philosophy, That is 
the most obvious, but it is frequently -- the term hunting for the truth occurs 
very frequently, Yess 


Q: It reminds me of Rousseau, There's something of a connection with Mile, 
He hunted first. He never ended up as a philosopher; that's the difficulty, 


S: But does hunting play a role in the Emile? Yes? I dontt remenber, You 
see how good it is to have companions, Yes, now is there any other point? We 
don't have much time but a few minutes, There was a kind of rebellion at a cer- 
tain moment, lr. Dry. 


Qo: That distinction between friendship and the political association -- the’ 
German language is more clear here'than English because we talk about friends, 
we dontt use the word acquaintance, and German has a more special use for the 
word friend, 


S: Yes, Yes, sure, No, in this country friend is used freely in the sense of 
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acquaintance, By the way, in Greek ordinarily you would not use it but Xenophon, 
who is confronted with the grave question, who precisely dre Socrates! friends, 
is compelled to make distinctions and does in some cases use friend in the sense 
of mere acquaintance, But ordinarily friend has a more ‘emphatic meaning, Sure, 
Brother Chrysostome 


Q3: Iwas wondering whether the Greeks hunted on foot or on horseback, 


S: I believe on horseback, have here an expert in Greek hunting, Mr, Ken- 
drick, On horseback, Did they hunt on horseback? 


O: Yes, they do, but they don't iunt on horseback in the hunting, 
S: Oh, they go only to the starting point of tho hunt on horseback. 
0: fio, it's all on foot, 

S: All on foot, You see, I didn't really know that, 


Qj: Could you comment on this statement that nous or intelligence always chooses 
für itself that which is best! Nous I thought was a general apprehension of 
something. ES 
S: No, that is in the more precise sense, but nous can also be used in the 
broader meaning where it is all forms, Mre Glenns ~ 


Qgt In this statement that conflict may exist in action but not in knowledge in 
what sense is knowledge meant? 
S: Well, if there is a conflict regarding priorities of discovery this, of * 
course, can exist, but that has nothing to do with the insight itself," I mean, 
you nay be deprived of certain honors if yoa are the second, You know, if sone 
one else has found out something about, say, civic leadership in suburbs and is 
publishing in the next issue of the A. P. S. Re and you can't come in before a 
quarter later, You kmow? Then you lose'much of the distinction, But you mst 
admit, the insight is not affected by it, only the eternal consequences of the 
insight. So men can share insights perfectly. They cannot share under all cir- 
cumstances actions, because a very inportant action may not be able to be cone 
except by one man, Think of astronauts, There are a'few, but still in each 
case only one man, Or President of the United States, Mayor of Chicago, There 
are quite a few forms of action which can be done only'by one man,’ This cannot 
exist in the sphere of insight, but only the externals, priorities, you know, 
which does not affect the insight itself but only the /revards?/. 
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16th Meeting: June 11, 1963 


e « . Itn very happy to see progress, /Complimenting the paper. Now you start- 
ed very well by reminding us of the discussion in Book I of the three ways of 
life and you said that the whole structure of Book X reminds of this tri-parti- - 


tion: pleasure, political life and theoretical life, But then you said, however, 
Book X does not deal with the three lives, This was the part which I could not 
understand, 


0: Oh, Well, I didn't mean to deny what I said first. What I mean is that if 
it does deal with the three lives one would expect Aristotle to have the first 
part of the book about the first one, the second part about the second one, etc, 
put since the apparent structure is not that of the three lives we must look for 
a reason vhy the second and third sean to come together, 


S: see, All right, let us forget about the three lives and see, pleasure, 
polis, contemplation, the three thenes of Book Xe . . e Dub also you emphasized 
the differences, For example, in the first book the posture taken toward plea 
sure vas at least at first glance negative and in Book X it is positive, This is 
one of the great difficulties to which you referred, And vhat you said about the 
erring philosopher, that the gontlenan is wiser than the erring philosopher, al- 
though he is unable to defend his position: that was also very well stated, -Now 
you interpreted the book somewhat differently than I do, but that, df course, 
doesn't mean that you are wrong. Now you were particularly’ concerned with the 
kinship between the’ gentlenan and the philosopher, You saw, of course, the dif- 
ferences, You said, for example, that the philosopher is presented ias a purely 
theoretical man in the second part, and then, in the third part, when he speaks 
of civic duty (?) then the philosopher comes again to the fore, although he is 
hardly mentioned at first, namely the teacher of legislators. So both are poli- 
tical men but the gentienan is simply political and the philosopher is political 
in a sense -- you know, as he calls his whole enterprise: a kind of polities, Now 
the other point thich was very well stated: the gentleman also beholds or looks * 
up -- to the gods, . . . Here of course a difficulty arises to which you alluded, 
because the gentleman's looking up to the gods would not be theoretical, It would 
be pious and the book is silent on piety. The discussion of the gods in Book IV, 
munificence, has nothing to do with looking or beholding, This question cannot 
be settled on the basis of tho Ethics. One would have to go into the discussion 
at the end of the Politics about the proper use of leisure, There you would find 
what kind of beholding the gentleman does and this is what now would be called 
enjoyment of art, of music, of sculpture, and so on, So this we cannot settle 

on the basis of this context, And the point which was useful wes what 
you said that first we have the impression that the gentleman mst be wealthy 

% e . and later on it appears that the gentleman does not have to be as wealthy 
as it seemed, , . . So then let us turn to our discussion of Book X, 


So that we will have time for that section which for us as political scien~ 
tists is the most important I propose that we start with the third part of Book 
X, with the conclusion, That begins in 1179233. I rexind you: the first sco~ 
‘tion was pleasure and then we had the comparison of the theoretical and the poli- 
tical life and then the third is the conclusion, Now Aristotle begins this with 
the following remark, He tells us that we have now discussed sufficiently the 
virtues, friendship, and pleasure, as well as happiness, So these four subjects 
have been discussed, The treatment has been completed in outline, ise, it is 
not exact, It is only an outline, But the whole work vas meant as a teaching 
only in outline, So we know now what the virtues are, what friendship is, what 
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pleasure is and so on, but in matters of action knowledge is not sufficient, This 
applies especially to the virtues, It is of very little use to know what the vir- 
tues are if you don't do the right things in order to become virtuous, Aristotle 
restores here the emphasis on virtue in the senseeof moral’ virtues, an enphasis 
which had shifted in the earlicr parts of Book X to the theoretical virtues, But 
here we are in a difficulty, Now let us begin to read at bh, 11794, "Now if the 
speeches were sufficient for making men morally good, e . e" Yes? 


Or Wow if discourses on ethics were sufficient in themselves to make men 
virtuous, "large fees and mary" (as Theognis says) "would they win,” 
quite rightly, and to provide such discourses would be all that is wanted, 
But as it is, ve see that’ although theories have power to stimulate and 
encourage generous youths, and, given an inborn nobility of character 
and a germine love of what is noble, can make them susceptible to the 
influence of virtue, yet they are powerless to stimulate the mass of man- 
kind to moral nobility. 


""To perfect gentlemanship," Now of course not theories; speeches, In other 
ds, the speeches, as Aristotle has given then here in the book and as many 
other writers have given them, are not sufficient for arousing the desire for per- 
fect gentlemanship in the many and this is a crucial limitation valid for every- 
thing else, Aristotle discusses now how to get virtue of the mary, not of the 
well=born, those who have by nature a desire for perfect gentlenanship, Let us 
go on, Omit the next, Line 16 of that, "hich speech could then, , . ,". Yes, 


Or Which speech then can reform the natures of men like these? 
S: Well, not natures, "hich speech can reform men like these?" 


O: “Mich speech can reform men like these? To dislodge by argument habits 
long firmly rooted in their characters is difficult if not impossible, 
Ve may doubtless think ourselves fortunate if we attain some measure 
of virtue when all the things believed to make men virtuous arè ours, 


S: ' Do you see? Aristotle is now again concerned with us, ieee not merely the 
mary, because we can assume that he would not count himself among the many. So 
now he generalizes. . e . But even here this only makes the question more diffi- 
cult, Perhaps speeches are of no great use in the case of any man, What then 
shall be done? Jind then he develops in the following the theme, returning to the 
mary: the man who lives according to passion, not guided by reason, does not lis- 
ten to reason but only to force and that is the reason why laws are needed, So 
laws are necessary because of the weakness of logos, This is the theme, Now let 
us see what that means in l180al, 


O: But doubtless it is not enough for people to receive the right mrture 
and discipline in youth; they must’ also practice the lessons they have 
learned, and confirm them by habit, when they are grown up, According- 
ly we shall need laws to regulate the discipline of adults as well, and 
in fact the whole life of the people generally; for the many are more 
amenable to compulsion and punishment than to reason and to moral ideals, 


S: "Than to speech or the noble," 


0: Hence some persons hold, that while it is proper for the lawgiver to 
encourage and exhort men to virtue on moral grounds. e e e 
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S:  Idterally,"to call men toward virtue and to drive them on for the sake of 
the noble," Yes? 


O: «e. in the expectation that those who have had a virtuous moral up- 
bringing will respond, yet he is bound to impose chastisenent and penal- 
ties on the disobedient and ill-conditioned, e e e 


S: "On those who are by nature less fit," In other words, those not gifted ty 
nature or less gifted mst be punished, Yes? 


0: 4 « « and to banish the incorrigible out of the state altogether, For 
(they: argue) although the virtuous man, who’ guides his life ty the 
noble, willbe obedient to reason, the'base, whose desires are fixed 
on pleasure, must be chastised by pain, like a beast of burden, This 
indeed is the ground for the view that the pains and penalties for 
transgressors should be such as are most opposed to their favorite 
pleasures, 


S: In other words, he is a glutton; we must give him Spartan soup, Yes? 


0: But to resume: if, as has been said, in order to be good a man must have 
been properly educated and trained, and mst subsequently contirue to 
follow virtuous habits of life, and to do nothing base whether volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, thon this mill be secured if men's lives are 
regulated by a certain intelligence, ard by a right systen, invested 
with adequate sanctions, 


S: No, "Having farce," Having strength: possessing strength. 


No: paternal authority has not the power to compel obedience, nor indeed, 
speaking generally, has the authority of any individual unless he be a 
king or the likes but law on the other hand is a rule, enanating from 

a certain wisdom and intelligence, that has compulsory force, 


S: "The law however possesses compulsory power since it is" -- "being’a speech 
derived from some wisdom and intelligence," So law is both, It must be, as he 
later says, a dictate of right reason, but this is not sufficient for tho time be- 
ing, The law must also nave the power of compulsion, So, in other words, law is 
a speech, Of course it is a speech, This and this is a punishable offense is a 
speech, But it is not merely a speech, It has also a compulsive power, Both are 
needed, ‘Without compulsory porer it would be a mere speech, It would have no 
teeth, in the beautiful American expression, So we have seen laws vould not be 
necessary for men who are by nature good. Now that doesn't mean vhat Rousseau 
might mean when he said that all men are by nature good, but it means those who 
have a natural tendency toward the noble, good natured'in this sense, mhich 
doesn't mean what is now meant, Now let us turn to b3, 1180b3, We cannot read 
everythings 


0: Public regulations in any case must clearly be established by law, and 
only good laws will produce good regulations; but it would not seen 
to make any difference whether these laws are written or unvritien, 
or whether they are to regulate the education of a single person or 
of a mumber of people, any more than in the case of music or athletics 
or any other form of training. 


S: Now here we come to the passage which I meant, 
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O: Paternal exhortations and fanily habits have authority in the household, 
just as legal enactments and national customs have authority in the 
state, and the more so on account of the tics of relationship and of 
benefits conferred that unitethe head of the household to its other 
members. o o o 


S: In other words, the speeches of the father have power'in the household and 
they have a greater power than laws because of the kinship, father and son, and 
the benefits, I mean, there are many kings who have been called paternal kings 
but this kind of benefits is surcly smaller than that which a child receives 
from his'perents, Therefore in the household it is much easier to rule only by 
speeches, because of the nearness in kinship, but in the polis, there being no 
such Kinship, it is hard to rule by mere speeches, Therefore we need laws, Go 
on. 


0: . . . he can count on their natural affection and obedience at, the'out- 
set, Moreover individual treatment is better than a common system, 
in education as in medicine, As a general rule rest and fasting are 
good for a fever, but they may not be best for a particular case; and 
presumably a professor of boxing does not impose the sane style of 
fighting on all his pupils, It rould appear then that private attention 
gives more accurate results in particular cases, for the particular sub= 
ject is more likely to get the treatment that suits hin, 


S: So, in other words, the reason thy the education by the father is better 
than the dducation by the polis through laws: because the father will treat == or 
can treat his children individually, The polis cannot do that, I mean that 
ould be infinitely cunbersone: laws which would be so flexible that they would 
be applicable to every particular case. The theme here is throughout the essen- 
tial limitation of law, the theme of Plato's Statesman, and all these themes 
would be found in different formulations in Plato's Statesman. Now lot us go on, 


0: But a physician or trainer or any other director can best treat a par- 
ticular person if he has a general knowledge of what is góod for every- 
body, or for other people of the same Kinds e e e 


S: Now here another consideration comes in, Hitherto we have compared the 
speeches of the father with the laws, iee, a particular kind of speeches pro- 
nounced by the polis, Now we turn to the arts, which also reveal themselves in 
speeches of physicians or the artisans, and they are, of course, in thenselves 
superior to the speeches of the father because the father doesn't have to be an 
expert in education as in music, in boxing, or whatever it may be: what the 
teacher of boxing, the teacher of music, is. Because the father gets the rou- 
tine by being constantly confronted with the problem of how to make a human be- 
ing out of a brat, but he doesn't have a doctrine as the gymnastic teacher or 
music teacher does, So then art is higher, it would seem, than what the father 
can do, and of course more important, the propositions of the art are general 
just as the laws are general, And it is here implied already: art is superior to 
lam, But let us see 1180b16, in the immediate sequel. 


0: Not but what it is possible no doubt for a particular individual to be 
successfully treated by soneone who is not a scientific expert, but has 
an empirical knowledge based on careful observation of the effects of 
various forms of treatment upon the person’ in question; just as sme 
people appear to be their om best doctors, though they could not do 
any good to someone else, 
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S: Now let us stop here for one moment, "But a man of experience without sci- 
ence or art can treat individuals who he knows better than the legislator can," 
because the legislator doesn't know the individuals to whom these laws will be 
applied, Yes. Go on please, 


0: But nevertheless it would doubtless be agreed that anyone who wishes 
to make himself a professional and a man of science must advance to 
1 general principles, and’ acquaint himself with these by the proper method: 
for SEtEncS, as we said, deals with the universal, So presumably a 
man who wishes to make other people better (whether few or many) by 
| discipline, must endeavor to acquire the science of legislation -= 
assuming that it is possible to make us good by laws. 


S: You see, That is crucial: assuming, Thatts left open, But if we become 
good through laws, ie, through obeying laws, and if that is the way toward vir- 
tue then we must have a legislative art, In every field the @pert is superior 
to the layman and especially since’ the true expert, say a physician, does not 
only know the universals of his art, how to treat of this kind in general 
Put he also has the ability to make the deviations in particular cases, , e . 
Pure Socrates, Good, Up to this point the argument, I believe, is clear, If 
we could become better through laws one should become a man possessing the legis- 
lative arb, an artisan who as such is concerned with the universals, naturally, 
and does not only know what might be the best laws for this community at this 
time in this respect, say taxes, but who has the whole theory of legislation to 
fall back on at'his disposal, Of course it would not be a Benthamite legislator 
but another one, but fundamentally the notion of Bentham is, of course, this. 
Good, Now that is clear, The next practical question: how can a man become an 
expert in‘ the legislative art? Two alternatives: by sitting at the feet of the 
statesman, the practitioner =- this is tacitly denied, Again the Socratic rea- 
son, ‘hat did Pericles do? Look at his children, They were the worst citizens 
a Now if he had possessed an art of making citizens good would he 
not have applied it in the first place to those nearest and dearest him? And 
there can also be given more subtle reasons, but this is clear, One can state 
it more generally: because the statesman is always concerned with this particular 
society at this particular time, He is not as such concerned and able to elabor- 
ate the universals, ‘what is universally true, But there is an alternative, Say 
politicians are out, but there are people who claim to teach the legislative 
art, the art of making men good, These are the sophists, ‘hat about the soph- 
ists? Now let us turn to 118112, 


On the other hand those sophists who profess to teach politics are found 
to be very far from doing so successfully, In fact they are absolutely 
ignorant of the very nature of the science and of the subjects with which 
it deals; otherwise they would not class it as identical with, or even 
inferior to, the art of rhetoric, Nor would they imagine that it is 

easy to frame a constitution by making a collection of such existing 
laws as are reputed to be good ones. e « » i 


S: Well he doesn't say "reputed to," "They would not believe it is easy to 
give laws," If you want to use a broader tarm: "to give a code by collecting 
the famous laws," Yes? 


O: on the assumption that one can then select the best among them; as if 
even this selection did not call for understanding. e » o 


Or judgment let us say. ' 
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0: ob judgment, and as if to judge correctly were not a very difficult 
task, just as much as it is for instance in musice 


S: Let us stop here, So now let us consider the sophists for one moment, The 
sophists identify politics with rhetoric, Perhaps they s&y politics is lover. 
What does this mean? that is rhetoric? Tho art of speaking, of persuasion, of 
naking persuasive speeches. But how do they identify rhetoric and politics? 
They must assume that polities is the att for making men good, that men can be 
made good by speeches. That, of course, practically would be the political lifes 
This aspect of the conflict between classical philosophy and the sophists is, I 
believe, generally disregarded, Here we have it, we have a more'beautiful exam- 
ple in Xenophon's sis, where he presents himself -- you know, Xenophon as à 
Greek general who Saves the Greek army from the barbarians, almost founds a city 
in Asia liinor .,. . and there is another man with him, Proxenos, who happens to 
bea pupil of Gorgias, the most famous teacher of rhetoric. And he is a charming 
little man, He is fascinated very soon with war, Now, and he had one quality, 
He vas excellent in dealing with gentlemen but couldn't handle the non-gentlemen, 
In other words, he’ could bring people to act nicely by praising or blaiting, but 
ho couldn't punish, and Xenophon could punish, That is the difference between 
ihe sophist or rhetorician and the pupil of Socrates, This absence of the nasty 
(1) == one might say the superior toughness of Socrates =- I believe is general 
ly disregarded and it is actually crucial, The awareness of the limitation of 
speeches: that is a very important part of Socrates, So, in other wards, the 
sophists are of no use, The consequence: we can't learn the legislative art 
from the politician; we can't learn it from the sophist; where can we learn it 
fron? ‘hat would you suggest? ihat would you say? You now this about the age 
of Aristotle, What is the alternative to the sophist and the statesman? 


O: Aristotle, 


S: Yes, that is the rebuttal but the first answer would be Plato or Socrates, 
but then Aristotle shows in the second book of the Politics that Plato is not 
good enough and therefore let us not trouble but let Aristotle take the trouble 
of becoming a teacher of legislators ard thot iswhatheis doing in the Politics, 
Now let us read only 1101012, 


O: As then tho question of legislation has been left uninvestigated by pre- 
vious thinkers, it will perhaps be well if we consider it for ourselves, 
together with the whole question of the constitution of the stato, e 4 e 


S: Yes, "of the regime," I mean, this is here understood, ‘The laws depend on 

+ the regime and therefore you cannot have good laws if you do not have a good re 
gime and therefore the primary question will prove to be the question of the re- 
gime. Yes? 


0: ... in order to complete as far as possible our philosophy of human 
affairs, We will begin then by attempting a review of any pronounce= 
ments of value contributed by our predecessors in this or that branch 
of the subject, e e e 


S: That is roughly Book II of the Politics, Yes? 


O: «e. and then on the basis of our collection of regimes we will consider 
what institutions are preservative and what destructive of states in 
general, and of the different regimes in particular, and whet are the 
reasons which cause some states to be well governed and others the 
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contrary, For after studying these questions we shall perhaps be in 

& better position to discern that is the best regine simply, and what 
are the best regulations, laws, and customs for any given form of re~ 
gime, Let us then begin our discussion, 


"After having made a beginning." So there will be'a new beginning, Now 
this is in a very rough way the program of the Politics, but only in a very rough 
waye And one can discern that line in the Politics, "Book II is implied, Books 
IV to VI, Books VII to VIII, But Book I and Book TII, at least Book I and Book 
III, are not provided, Now that doesn't mean it is necessary that Aristotle 
changed his mind; He could have changed it, but negatively this is the most nec 
essary framework, Book I and Bool III -= Book III is the most important book of 
the Politics, It is not mentioned here because from the point of view as stated 
here it is not immediately evident that Book III should have been written, I 
mention in passing he says one must contemplate on the basis of the collected re- 
gines or constitutions. Now it is well known that Aristotle had'such a collec- * 
tion of 158 constituiions made, but it does not necessarily mean, in my opinion,. 
that he refers here to a collection which he has himself mde, because there 
vere some, The men who said one should collect -= the sophists said -- had in a 
way this kind of collection, But that is a very minor question, So this is 

then the transition to the Politics and what does it imply? Now I would like to 
discuss this very briefly,  — 


The need for laws so that we may becone'virtuous, but with a big question 
jAMerk: do we become good by obedience to lars, even to good laws? But disregard- 
ing this qualification, the need for law and therefore for the art of legisla~ 

tion, But did we have anything about the art of legislation before in this book? 


O: It's related to prudence, 


S: Vary good, Book VI, When he discussed there prudence, phronesis, he said 
roughly that the most comprehensive form of prudence is the legislative, j . e 
So it is a form of prudence, i.e, it is not an art. Prudence, you recall, is 
higher than art, So we can speak of legislative art only in a loose sense of 
the word, It is strictly speaking a form of prudence, Now this of course im- 
plies (the fact that it is a form of prudence) that the laws which it produces 
are essentially rational, They stem from some intelligence, Furthermore, since 
law is a product of legislative "art! --lart! in quotation marks because it is 
not an art simply -- law is higher than art, Now this is, of course, elementary, 
‘We have seen it on the first page because the laws determine which arts are good 
|for society and which arts are not so good for society, The lavs are concerned 
with the common good. Ho art is as such concerned with the common good, So this 
is one point of the argument, but then there is of course another which doesn't 
appear explicitly in this book but which is indicated in this book especially in 
the section we have read, It becomes clearest in the second book of the Politi 
in the discussion of Hippodams, There it is said’that law in contra-distinc- 
tion to the arts owes all its power to habituation, to custom, The art, say it 
can be medicine -- I mean through medical treatment -- convinces the physician 
A" immediately, . . . Laws cannot be immediately convincing because laws owe their 
power decisively not to their evidence but-to habituation, From this it would 
appear that law is lower =- intellectually, rationally, lower -- than art be- 
cause it depends so'much on habituation, That is in a way confirmed by what we 
have read in 1180b8, following, But above all, I have seid hitherto that legis- 
lation is a form of prudence, not an art, But in the light of the end of the 
Ethics mst we not say it is an art and not merely a form of prudence, since it 
Fs compared with all the kinds of the arts? And if this were true then art as 
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such, as. shown by the highest art, the legislative art, is higher than prudence, 
Allnoval acts take place within the frauevork of the polis, .'. . that is to p 
say, within the context of laws, These, if they are good laws, are the subject’ 
of the legislative art, Prudence is subservient to an art, This is, of course, Kt 
the Socratic teaching, 


Yet -- the other side of the picture -- as wo have seen, lay is required 
only for inferior men and it is essentially defective, and this leads to a ques- 
tioning of the dignity of the legislative art as a whole, 1160b2h, where he sas | 
Af it is true that we become good by laws, And furthermore the highest, as we 
Imow from the preceding section, is altogether trans-political, contemplation, 
and therefore of course also trars-Legal, ‘The life of the wise man as life of 
the wise man is wholly trans-legal, But, as is stated there. . . the wise man 
who leads a godlike life mst nevertheless lead also a human life , . , and this 
human life of his is subject to law and is part of the polis, So the wise man 
is a man who in one respect transcends the polis and in another respect is sub- 
ject'to the polis, This thought I believe is not difficult to understand, I 
mean, what the physician does + e e is in itself wholly beyond the law in this 
sense but he may drafted, o . e 


But since the wise man belongs to both worlds’ he must in each case strike a 
balance between the requirements of political life, the citizen's duty, and the 
requirements’ of the theoretical life, Now this kind of striking a'balance, of 


j, figuring out, is the immediate requirement of wisdom, No vise man, mo man of 
theory, can live sithout thie kind of figuring out whioh is not part of wiaden | 
^ but is a e pm, This is the highest kind of reasoning below 
[25 ieplied in mladom itéelf, (Dita ia tha character of this reasoning, how 

KS à ba: 


ice between the requirements of wisdom and the requirements of 
the polis here and now, as circumstanced as he is? What kind of reasoning is 
that? f 


0: Prudence, 


S: Ikactly, So from this point of view we mst say prudence is higher than’ 
art because it is an immediate implication of w Prudence proper, 


which is concerned with t the individual, is hij than art in general 
an ve art, even understoo m of prudence, Yes, Good, And 


now, after we have discussed that, let us turn to the second, central part of 
this book, dealing with the theoretical life, That begins in 1176a30, Yes, ur. 
Buttervorth? 


Q: Regarding 1180a, 6 to ll, this seems to be an excursus from the regular ar- 
gunent because in the next paragraph he says "but to resume." 


S: Yes, what do you mean by the next paragraph? /@: (Explains further)/ "As 
has been said," This is not a digression, But it is clear, I mean, this is an 
argunent which also reminds of the Socratic discussion because Socrates was ao- 
cused of being good enough in arousing peopie toward virtue but not leading him 
up to it, We will find this in Memorabilia, I: iti, the beginning, if I renem- 
er well, and you find it also in tho 3 Platols introduction to the 

JMmemwblic. . .  /lostly inaudible exchange regarding the large mmber of recur- 
Fences to Platonic thought in Book Xe Dr. Strauss indicates that he hasn't made 
a study of this. 


-< Now let us then turn to the central part of the tenth book which is, in a’ 
way, the most important part because it is clear now the subject becomes again, 
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after an interruption of eight books, the highest good, happiness, "After ve 
have spoken about the virtues and friendship and pleasure it remains to go 
through in outline, to discuss in outline, happiness, since we posit happiness as 
the end of human things," Now on the basis of the first took it follows that 
happiness consists in the acting according to virtue, to do the noble and serious 
thing. The word serious is used here ty Aristotle and also by Plato in this 
sense of the good man, I mean, there are various words for the good man in the 
sense of the gentleman, One of thea is the serious man and'it occurs to us also 
to do that, . . . The opposite of seriousness is, of course, play, A life of 
play, the life of a playboy, is obviously not & serious life, It is not a good 
life for that very reason, Life is too serious to be spent in playing and there- 
forethis is the discussion here to begin with, 

Now what then is happiness? It is the activity, the being at wrk, of the 
best in us according to the virtue peculiar to that best and therefore happiness 
consists in the theoretical activity, because this is the activity peculiar to 
the best in us, namely the mind, The best is the nous, the mind, This by its 
nature rules and grasps the noble or beautiful and divine things. It is very 
interesting that he doesn't here speak as he did before of the beautiful and ser- 
ious things but of the beautiful and divine things, This substitution of the di- 
vine things for the serious things is a kind of vindication of the playful...» 
The immediately following is off-microphone, Dr. Strauss indicated that a favo- 
Tite word of Plato was education, peidaiea, which is almost the same in Greek as 
‘the word for play, peidia, The divine goes beyond the distinction between the 
serious and playful, as no serious purposes in the way in which the gentle- 
man has serious purposes./ Now we read in 1177227, Aristotle proved, a de- . 
tailed proof on the basis of generally accepted opinion, that the contemplative 
or theoretical life is higher than the life of action, Yes? 


O: Also the activity of contemplation will be found to possess in the high~ 
est degree the quality that is termed self-sufficiency; for while it is 
true that the vise man equally with the just man and the resi requires 
the necessaries of life, yet, these being adequately supplied, whereas 
the just man needs other persons towards whom or with whose aid he 
may act justly; and so likewise do the temperate man and the brave man 
and the'others, the wise man on the contrary can also contemplate ty 
himself, and the more so the wiser he is; no doubt he will stucy better 
with the aid of fellow-workers, but still he is the most self-sufficient 
of men, 


S: Yes, Let us stop here, ; . . The wise man is distinguished from the just 
nan or the other virtuous men, let us say from the moral man, ‘he wise nan as 
Wise man is not a moral man, This is stated very clearly, more clearly than 
amyvhere else, by Thomas Aquinas in the Summa in the section dealing with the 
virtues. The only intellectual virtue which requires moral virtue is prudence. 
The other intellectual virtues, especially the highest of them, wisdom, do not 
require moral virtue, That is surely here implied, But this sentence of Thonas 
Aquinas like mary of these very paradoxical statements which we find in the high- 
er literature would need a long discussion, Does he mean that a man who would 

e completely prudent in every respect would be a wise man? ‘That needs a long 
discussion, . . . You see also here one point which hadn't become clear at all 
before, All moral virtues are social virtues. e . e For example, continence or 
moderation regarding food and drink are not as such social virtaes but here it 
is said that all moral virtues are social virtues, Now read on, Hr, Reinkin, 


0: Also the activity of contemplation may be held to be the only activity 
that is loved for its own sake: it produces no result beyond the actual 
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act of contemplation, whereas from practical pursuits we look to secure 
some advantage, greater or smaller, beyond the action itself, 


S: Yes, Now this is also a very grave statement, The exercise of the pract: 
cal or moral virtues is not simply chosen for its om sake whereas ve have’ seen 
‘throughout the’ virtue of the moral man is that he chooses, say, liberality, the 
liberal action, for its om sake... . Go on 


O: Also happiness is thought to involve leisure; for we do business in 
order that we may have leisure, and carry on ver in order that we may 
have peace, Now the practical virtues are exercised in politics or 
in warfare; but the pursuits of politics and war seem to be unleisured 
7 those of war indeed entirely so, for no one desires to be at war 
for the sake of being at var, nor deliberately takes steps to cause 
a war: a man would be thought an utterly bloodthirsty character if 
he declared war on a friendly state for the sake of causing battles 
and massacres. 


S: lore literally, "if he would regard his friends as his enemies so that there 
may be wars and buioheries, Now what does this mean? Now if war were choice- 
worthy for its own sake we would, of course, have to have war all around, not 
only between different cities but within the city and even within the household 
and within ourselves, Ih the first book of Plato's Laws this is developed at 
great length, Now go one m 


O: But the activity of the politician also is unleisured, and ains at 
securing something beyond the mere participation in politics -= posi- 
tions of authority and honor, or, if the happiness of the politician 
himself and of his fellow-citizens, this happiness conceived as s 
thing distinct from political activity. . . e 


S: This, of course, is clear now," I mean, we mst follow Aristotle's argumente 

In order io understand moral virtue, its field, iis extent, ue mst of course 

look at the most completed form of action and this is the action of the states- 

"man mach more than that of any private man, look at that. This is, of 
course, full of unrest necessarily. It is full of unrest whereas the activity 
of contemplation is in rest, But the main point: it is chosen for the sake of 
happiness and happiness means here something different from the practice of the 
political or moral virtues themselves, Again what we have seen before: the mor~ 
al or practical virtues are not in the last resort chosen for their own sake al- 
though within a certain limit they must be regarded as choiceworthy for their 
own sake, Now go on, 


If then among practical pursuits. displaying the virtues, politics and war 
stand out pre-eminent in nobility and grandeur, and yete . . e 


S: You see now, that is this: they stand out, e e , Therefore the limitations 
of them are still more the limitations of the hurbler practice of the moral vir- 
tuese 


Os «e o and yet they are unleisured, ahd directed to sone further end, 
not chosen for their on sakes, e e e 


S: Now he couldn't be more explicit, Could he? They are essentially without 
an end, They are incomplete, They point toward something higher, Yes? 
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0: 4» .'vhereas the activity of the intellect is felt to excel in serious 
worth, consisting as it does in contemplation, and to aim at no end 
beyond itself, and also to contain a pleasure peculiar to itself, and 
therefore augnenting ito activity: and if accordingly the attributes I 
of this activity are found to be self-suffiċiency, leisuredness, such 
freedom from fatigue as is possible for man, and all the other attri- 
putes of blessedness it follows that it is the activity of the intel- 
lect that constitutes complete human happiness -- provided it be granted 
a complete span of life, for nothing that belongs to happiness can be 
incomplete, 
S: Yes, let us stop here, The acts of moral virtue, to repeat, are not choice- 
worthy for their own sake for the highest acts of moral virtue are not choiceror- 
thy for their own sake, . e o 


Q: (Regarding the reference to pleasure in the passage just read.) 


S: Yes, but there is a more emphatic statement and that is in 116919, when 
he has made the distinction between the nous, the mind, which chooses necessarily 
ard only the best for itself, and the perfect gentleman who obeys the intelli- 
gence and who therefore is also concerned with others and even willing to die for 
them, for the friends and the fatherland: the only mention of the fatherland oo- 
curring in the whole book, And there it is said that the good life may very well 
be a very short life, Now here when he comes to speak of the highest life of man 
he retracts it, As he said in the first book already, the life mst be fairly 
longe e 


: Is this really à retraction? He said before that a short, happy life is 
Preferable to a long, dull life, 
S: Yes, but that goes without saying, I mean, a wholly worthless life is, of 
course, not comparable to a short and noble or fine life, But comparing a noble 
and short life and a noble and long life the latter is preferable, 


O: Such a life as this however will be higher than'the human level: not 
in virtue of his humanity vill a man achieve it, but in virtue of some- 
thing within him that is divino; and by as much as this something is su~ 
perior to his composite nature, by so much is ite activity superior 
to the exercise of the other forms of virt&e, If then the intellect 
is something divine in comparison with man, so is the life of the ine 
tellect divine in comparison with human life, 


S: So happiness, the being at work according to the excellence of the highest 
Or best in man, means of course the true activity according to a part in man for 
man is a composite being. This is the activity of the divine in man, that by 
which man transcends his mere humanity, Yes? 


O: Nor ought we to obey those who enjoin that a man should have mants 
‘thoughts and a mortal the thoughts’ of mortality, but we ought so far 
as possible to achieve immortality, and do all that man may to live 
in accordance with the highest thing in him e e e 


S: Yes, The meaning of this is this:'the praise of the theoretical life, of 
the most divine life which man can lead, contradicts certain common notions of 
piety and Aristotle has to take issue with them, He does the same also in the 
first book of the Metaphysics, The difficulty can be stated very simply as 
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follows: according to the common notion piety consists in doing what the gods 
tell man to do, According to Plato or the Aristotelian notion, piety consists in 
doing what the gods do, in imitating the gods, That is the point, Good, Now 
let us read a few passages in the next chapter beginning at the beginning, 


0: The life of moral virtue, on the other hand, is happy only ina * 
secondary degree, For the moral activities are purely human: justice, 
I mean, courage and the other virtues ve display in our intercourse 
with our fellows, when we observe what is due to each in contracts and 
services and in our various actions, and in our enotions also; and all 
of these things seen to be purely human affairs. 


S: Here again, all moral virtue is radically social. Now let us skip some- 
thing and turn to a23, "Theoretical virtue seems to necd also the external 
equipment to a lesser degree," Do you have it? 

O: And such happiness would appear to need but little external equipment, 
or less’ than the happiness based on moral virtue, Both, it may be 
granted, require the mere necessaries of life, and that in an equal de= 
gree (though the politician does as a matter of fact take more trouble 
about bodily requirements and so forth than the philosopher); for in 
this respect there may be little difference between them, 


S: In other words, for keeping body and soul together there is not such a great 
difference, A philosopher may have -- may need more food than a given general, 
It's possible, but this doesn't apply to their activities, Yes? 


0: But for the purposes of thoir special activities their requirenents 
will differ widoly, The liberal man will need wealth in order to do Lib- 
eral actions, and so indeed will the just man in order to discharge his 
obligations (since mere intentions are invisible. . . o 


S: Yes, "immanifest,! You know, you can't look into the hearts so intentions 
are immanifest, You can judge men only from their actions and an absolutely poor 
fellow who never engages in transactions of any kind because he is too poor for 
that -- you can never see whether he is just or unjust, ‘ell, you could of 
course see his justice in other matters: whether he would steal and rob and so 
on, Yost 


Os e. and even the unjust pretend to wish to act justly); and the brave 
man will need strength if he is to perform any action displaying his 
virtues and the temperate man opportunity for indulgence, + e e 


S: In other words, let us say; lá, Profumo would have had no opportunity of 
showing moderation, Yes. Good, Yes? 


« « ¢ otherwise how can he, or the possessor of any other virtue, show 
that he is virtuous? It is disputed also whether purpose or performance 
is the more important factor in virtue, as it is alleged to depend on 
both; now the perfection of virtue will clearly consist in boti 


S: In other words, even granting that intention should even be somewhat more 
inportant than the external action both are important and therefore we have to 
consider whether the man has the opportunity for acting and this opportunity re~ 
quires equipment. Yes. 


uer 
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Or e e e but-the performance of virtuous actions requires much outward 
equipment, and the more so the greater end more noble the actions efe, 
But the student, so far as the pursuit of his activity is concerned, 
needs no external apparatus: on the contrary, worldly goods may almost 
be said to be a hindrance to contemplation. e . e 


S: Yes, So the wise man needs moral virtue only -- no, The moral virtue needs 
equipment which, so far fron being necessary for wisdom, is even a hindrance to 


it. Therefore, also the virtues connected with these things are rather a hin- 
drance than a help to it, Yes. Now the immediate sequel, 


O: œe though it is true that, being a man and living in the society of 
others, he chooses to engage in virtuous action, and so will need ex- 
ternal goods to carry on his life as a human being. 


S: Yes, The Greek word anthropevesthei, which is very rere, is not easily 
translatable into English, Is there one among you who understands some German * 
because I have a German expression? Menschen, This is a pejorative: nere men, 
a perjorative implication, I don't think that you can render it in English in 
any vay. 


Q: Well, how do you use it in a sentence? 


S: Sein menschen, For his living as a mere human being, Yes, one point: so 
the noral’ Virtues are required only for his lower part of his being and this is, 
of course, a depreciation of moral virtue, Now from here we understand a pas- 
sage which is so difficult to understand at the end of the fourth book, when he 
spoke of the sense of shame and said for the perfect gentleman it doesn't make 
any difference whether the things which he shouldn't do are base by nature or 
base by convention because the whole sphere is ultimately not important enough 
and therefore the difference between nature ard convention ceases to be as 

tant, In the sequel it is made clear, in 11760033, following, that the need for 
moral virtue is rooted ultimately in the needs of the body, Now this, of course, 
would need a long comment because one can easily show, even on the basis of ex- 
plicit utterances of Aristotle here and more clearly in the seventh book of the 
Politics, that the theoretical life obviously is not possible withott the satis- 


Taction of some primary bodily needs and without society, There is, for all 


practical purposes, no philosophy possible without the polis end thercfore the 
philosopher is concerned with the polis, But still, the moral virtues as re- 
quired for the theoretical life are not simply identical with the moral virtues 
as required for the polis, It is obvious thet both ends require control of one's 
extreme desire for alcohol, I mean, you cannot fulfill your citizen duties 
properly if you are drunk most of the time and still less can you think if you 
do that, That goes without saying, Also cowardice is very bad for thinking, If 
aman is a coward and is apprehensive of everything he cannot think, But on 
other hand regarding precisely some of the more magnificent virtues like munifi- 
cence and magnanimity, as defined ty Aristotle, they are not absolutely necessary 
for the theoretical life; and this has other implications, ir, Dry, 


Q: Does the perfection of the theoretical life require friendshi; 
vould in itself it would seen that moral virtue could be given a slightly more 
elevated position, 


S: Well, who will answer that objection? 


The less he requires friends to talk with the wiser a man he mould be, 
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S: But still he admits that fellow workers are desirable, Yes, but what is the 
absolutely devastating reply to Hr, Dry? Friendship is not moral virtue, 


Yes, but sonehow it seems more natural for two good men to become friends, 
0 wise men may not be friends, That is it that draws them together? Perhaps 
they both must have some moral virtue, 


S: Yes, sure, Sure, as wise men they mst have moral virtue in sone sense. 
That goes without saying as I showed before; but whether they are the moral vir- 
tues as required by the gentleman as gentleman is another matter, Now as for the 
crucial importance of friendship and the difference from moral virtue: a simple 
illustration is offered by the Platonic dialogues, Now vhen you watch Socrates 
there in the various situations, in some cases he likes to converse with that in- 
dividual and in other cases he has no’ choice but to converse, Now to take the 
simplest example which occurred to me, the beginning of the Charmides: Socrates 
comes back from a war, the battle of » an Athenian defeat. And then he 
is back and the first thing in the morning he goes to the gymnasium, to a irain- 
ing place, where he finds nice and intelligent young people and they ask hin 
about his war experiences and he is not interested and asks what's going on in 
philosophy, which has here a loose meaning, That's his question and then it goes 
on, Take another example, He is accused of a capital crime, He is by lav 
obliged to make a speech of defense and he calls this speech a dialogue, a con- 
versation, with the Athenian demos, Now this was surely not a conversation which 
he sought, Or you have the conversation he has with Euthyphron, you know, when 
he comes out of the court building, you could say, and meets here Euthyphron and 
Euthyphron begins to chat with him; he is quite strprised to see Socrates in a 
lax court, Again compulsory; compulsory, imposed, ‘The difference between what 
men gladly do and what they do merely from a sense of duty, Now what they glad- 
ly do they do better than what they do merely fron a sense of duty, as Aristotle 
has told us all the time, and now this is the difference between a society of 
friends and any other society. So the men who associate are friends in order to 
share the pleasures of contemplation, This is different from a trade union; Itm 
sorry to say, even than a faculty. 


Q: Does one mind need another in order to reach its perfection? 


S: No, I believe, although I couldn't quote chapter and verse, that Aristotle 
moans here not necessarily of contemporaries, There are also bad men who have 
left books behind which one can open and study and that is, in a way, a conver- 
sation, It must become a conversation; otherwise you don't understand, You 
know, you have to raise questions, address them to Aristotle, for example, and 
since unfortunately he is not present you have to wait until you come to sone 
page where he does give you an answer, That's also a conversation to that ex- 
lent, 


11, certainly there's a difference between the spoken word and the writ- 
ten words 


S: Oh yes, an enormous difference, but still, I mean, they belong together be~ 
cause the written words are only frozen spoken words, Yes? 


Qj: You said that friendship is not a virtue for Aristotle, 


S: ‘It's higher than a virtues 


1 Because when he introduces friendship he says it is a virtue or at least it 
involves virtues 
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S: Yes, well there is a certain ambiguity but then also there are very clear 
passages where he says the virtues and friendship, distinguishing thea, and the 
simple point is that the highest virtue appeared to be justice and what he says 
about justice: when people are friends they do not need justice but when they are 
just then there is some defect until it becomes a friendship, 


Now as for the’ first section of the book I do not know whether we have tine 
^m it, By the way, this is, I believe, the most theoretical part of the hole 


ork: the discussion of pleasure in the first third o: 
One point I would like to mention, Friendship is discussed in the first tmira of 
Book X and it'is also discussed at the end of Book VII, and in between we have 
ihe two books, VIII and IX, on friendship, This conveys the lesson that friend- 
ship is en essentially pleasant relation, And Aristotle doesn't mean of course 
by that that kind of friendship which is for the sake of having fun, This is not 
true friendship, This is here a minor matter, but genuine friendship isessen~ 
tially pleasant and this is indicated very clearly, Yes, we can read a few 
points of very broad bearing and which are easily understood, At the beginning 
of Book X, 1172226, Well, what is the context? Well, some people say the good 
is pleasure; pleasure as such is the good, Yes? 


O: Some people maintain that pleasure is the good, Others on the contrary 
say that it is altogether bad: some of them perhaps from a convicti 
that it is really so, but others because they think it to be in the 
terests of morality to make out that pleasure is bad, even if it is 
nob, since most men (they’ argue) have a bias towards it, and are the 
slaves of their pleasures, so that they have to be driven in the oppo- 
site direction in order to arrive at the duo mean, Possibly however this 
vier is mistaken, In matters of emotion and of action, words are less 
convincing than deeds; when therefore our theories are at variance 
with palpable facts, they provoke contempt, and involve the truth in 
their own discredit,’ If one who censures pleasure is seen sometimes 
to desire it himself, his swerving towards it is thought to show that 
he really believes that all pleasure is desirable; for the many: oan- 
not discriminate, 


S: Yes, let us stop here, Now is this not of interest, this renark about 
people who say the opposite or teach the opposite of what they think? What does 
Aristotle say about then? 


They should be sure to be at least consistent in their actions, 


S: Yese Now Mr, Winiarski, you smiled, You mst have seen something. 


"n 
S: No, that's not the point, The limitation, Aristotle limits this statenent 
io the speeches about the things existing in the passions and in action, Tt'would 
not apply to other subjects, That, I think, is the point, I mean, that is, in 
Aristotle!s view, literally true, what he says here, but it is a qualified state- 
nent, Then he comes back to that when he speaks shortly after of Eudoxos, a pu~ 
pil of Plato; a famous mathematician who was a teacher of pleasure, His speeches 
ere trusted, he said, because of his moral virtue rather than for their om “ 
sake for he seemed to be moderate to an extraordinary degree, In other words, 

a man of such morality says this and this about morality you have to trust 
more than anybody else becaüse he is notorious for his Fi irtue/, which of 
course can lead to great errors, You see even today sometimes logical positiv- 


05: Well, Iwas thinking that a man should be very careful, (7) 
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ists and such people can be extremely decent men and look what would happen if 
we would argue es these contemporaries of Budoxos did, because perhaps they can’ 
afford, because they had such a wonderful upbringing in a vicarage or somewhere, 
to hold these doctrines, And what would happen to us if we would hold then? lr, 
Burnham, 


Q: Iwesn't clear, Uhat statement did you say was qualified? 


S: The statement about the speeches differing from a man's convictions which 
are not possible, 


Q: In that paragraph that he only answers these views insofar as they are held 
ty the men whose actions oppose their convictions? 


S: ‘No, he /Timits himself only to/ speeches about actions, about moral matters, 
Well, to state it very simply, for example what about the gods? No, I mean, if 
someone says -- say, if Aristotle makes from time to time statements along’ the 
lines of the popular opinions about the gods, views which he does not hold, this 
can never lead to this kind'of contradiction because this doesn't apply to his’ 
actions, Except, of course, he would say that Aristotle would speak in praise, 
say, of sacrificing to the gods and it would happen to him’ what happened to Soc- 
rates: that he was extremely rarely’seen sacrificing. Yes, ani then he forgot to 
sacrifice, That was his last thing, you imow, when he said to Criton we forgot 
to sacrifice to Asclepius, and I believe part of this long story is also that he 
forgot to sacrifice not only this particular cock to Asclepius, but he was a bit 
oblivious in these matters, That is’incidentally confirmed by a passage in tho 
Euthyphron where he compares himself, if I remember well, to ifenalaus and, of 
Course, not with a view to the fact that Menalaus was the husband of Helen and he 
was the husband of Xanthippe, ‘That is not, I think, although I 
would regard it as possible, Xanthippe must have had some qualities which Socra- 
tes liked, I don't believe he married her for her money, There is no evidence 
ES and I don't really believe that, But the point is this: if you look up 


the passage in Homer you will soo that Menalaos got into the troubles into which 
he came because he had forgotten to sacrifice, just like Socrates had done, But 
disregarding this matter, generally speaking speeches about non-practical things 
are, of course, of a different kind, That is what I meant, ‘There is another 
passage which has something to do with that, Yes, Aristotle, in a way, applics 
this criterion to himself later on, in 117920, "No, let vs start a bit earlier, 
After he had quoted Solon and Anaxagoras he says, "To these speeches about the 
necessity of moral virtue for the wise man -= " 


0: So our speeches seem to be in agreement with the opinions of the wises 
Such arguments then carry some degree of conviction; but it is by the 
practical experience of life and conduct that the truth is really tested, 
since it is there that the final decision lies. 


S: ‘The payoff, we would say. So, in other words, not what a wise man says 
about action but what he does, Yes? 


We mst therefore examine the conclusions we have advanced by bringing 
them to the test of the facts of life, If they are in harmony with 
the facts, we may accept them , s+ 


Yes? Yes? Yes? Yes? 


O: «ee if found to disagree we must deem them mere speeches, 
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S: In other words, the function and significance of morality for the life of 
the wise man cannot be established by what the wise men say. You haveib look at 
then and see whether it is true that they are in principle moral men, and T be- 
lieve that study would prove that's true with very fer exceptions, 1 mean, we 
are speaking now of philosophers, not of specialists, because there it is as lit- 
tle to be expected as in the case of our famous carpenter whom we discussed on an 
earlier occasion, There is no need for that. In the case of philosophers I 
think it is, generally speaking, true that the gemine philosophers, especially 
those of whom we know most, the great men, were really very decent men; There is 
hardly any exception, In 1172b35 =- so that is again at the beginning, where we 
left off, Yes, now then he speaks of these two schools which he attacks, those 
who'say pleasure is simply the good and the others who say pleasure is simply 
bad, In 1172b35, 


O: Those on the other hand who deny that that which all creatures sesk to 
obtain is good, are surely talking nonsense, For what all think to be 
good, that, we assert, “is goods and he that subverts our belief in the 
opinion of all mankind, will hardly persuade us to believe his om either, 


S: Yes, more literally, "For what seems to be to all, of that we say it is, He 
who destroys this conviction, this reliance (pistin), is not likely to sey more 
reliable things," In other words, there is a fundamental reliance and if that is 
questioned what’ will come out will surely be less reliable than it, This is Ar- 
istotle hinself, but it is not entirely Aristotle, The word used here, pistis, 
is of course used in the New Testament for faith but it was not a religious mean~ 
ing in Plato and Aristotle, I translate’ it by "reliance," also because the ad- 
jective pistos means also a reliable man, a man you can trust, The word reliance 
is used by Plato in one of the central passages of his whole work: in the Repub- 
lic in the divided line, You renenber the divided lino in tho end of the SLAR 
‘Book of the Republic? Four things, /Tndicates a proportion between two ratios./ 
Image making: sense perception, to reasoning ( ing out) to nous, to intel- ™ 
lect, This is the famous proportion, Now this /sense perception/ho calls, this 
kind of awareness he also calls reliance, That's very remarkable, ‘hy? Plato 
does not merely mean -- he also means that -- that this is not simply knowledge. 
There is a tree, This is not strictly speaking knowledge because knowledge is 
never knowledge of a mere fact but also of the reason, the cause, Plato means 
this also but not merely, He also means these are the kinds of things on which 
we rely, Our reliance is on the'primarily given, That is simply reliable on 
which all men rely, For example, say particular Greek notions, opinions, are not 
relied upon by all men, but'that on which all men rely: that is reliable, Well, 
the famous objections: well, we all rely -- all men rely -- that the sun is ris- 
ing in the East and setting in the Vest and the Earth stands still, And then 
there came the famous Copernicus and he has shown how little reliable that is. 
Yes, there is something to that but in the decisive respect it is irrelevant, Uo 
still rely on that when we take our bearings on Earth and we try to find out in 
which direction to go; and the natural compass, we still use that, For us it is 
still the reliable thing and Copernicus! work and all later work of this kind is 
ultimately based on this reliance, because certain consequences followed from it 
which didn't jibe with other things and therefore one had to reconsider it, Bub 
the starting point always remains^the same and Aristotle is the man who took this 
more seriously than any other man, Plato included, and therefore ho taught, among 
other things, the eternity of the visible universe; because nothing is more reli- 
able in this'sense than whenever we'see a human being he was generated by other 
human beings, just as you see a cat, he vas generated by a cat, ‘Therefore iiis 
unthinkable, unintelligible, that there should have been a first man, I mean, 
try to think of evolution, this first human being among a herd of monkeys. How 
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strange must this first have been, however dumb we suppose him to have been, but 
still he vas different so radically, ` We really cannot think that out, Nov of 
course that doesn't mean -- that indeed it doesn't mean -- that these reliabili- 
ties are the last worde That is a point where, among other things, modern sci- 
ence comes in, but of course modern science is not alone,’ There were people tho 
doubted the eternity of the visible universe among the Greek philosophers, But 
J| thst every clear understanding of anything must start fron'what has this charac- 
ter of primary reliability and universal reliability: this, I believe, cannot be 
denied, We must always return to that if we try to understand anything, Yes? 


Q: How much of this reliability cannot even be questioned? For instance, yoy 
can question that it's really agreed that you see then you happen to be standing 
in this position and you can make sure that that you see -- 


S: Yes, sure, But generally stated, that is the meaning of -- I mean, the an- 
tipode to Aristotle is Descartes: to doubt of everything, as ho called it, Whe- 
ther he in fact doubted of everything is another matter but that vas the point: 
to find an acadenedian point outside all reliances, That was what he wanted, and 
in a'modified and partly mitigated form this is, of course, what modern science 
does, as you see especially in the social sciences when all the reliances by * 
which we take our bearings in life are questioned, How do you know? You know, 
they have not been scientifically established, But of course they rely on their 
part on natural science of which they claim that it is truly reliable becauso it 
is science and not mere reliance, But then the great questions arise, To what 
extent is this whole science not based on fundamental hypotheses which as such 
are not knowledge? Assumptions, So I thought we should at least nention this 
point. 


Now what is the key point of his teaching regarding pleasure? 4s I say, it 
is the most theoretical part of the whole work and I believe it is not an acoi- 
dent that this is followed with the statement about the theoretical life, Aris- 
totle gives us,as it were, a specimen where he makes almost explicitly use of * 
his Physics, He says "elsewhere" but he means his Physics and, to sone extent, 
his Tetaphysics. Now what is the key point? 

0: Pleasure is not a disposition; it is not really an activity, but is sone- 
thing added to an activity. 


S: In the first place, pleasure is always secondary, 
0: Secondary and yet an added boms. 


Yes, but still it is, one could say, the urbought grace added to the activi- 
“flow the hedonists say pleasure is simply the end, “Aristotle denies that. He 
says, however, it is an end but an end which supervenes, ie, an end which is not 
the primary end, Yes, bonus is not a bad word, but the urbought grace of which 
Burke spoke also points in the right direction, Now every pleasure -- for’ eran- 
ple, the pleasure derivative from cating, the pleasure accompanying eating, is a 
pleasure accompanying eating, the activity of eating. iore generally, all plea- 
sures are secondary, derivative, although essential to the activity; not essen- 
tial in the sense that every activity is necessarily followed or accompanied by 
Pleasure, We know there are mary activities which are unpleasant. But there 
can be == there is a possibility in each activity, at least in every activity 
which is not merely instrumental, to be pleasant, And the activity is more per- 
fect if it is accompanied by the peculiar or specific pleasure, Now what is 

true of the activities is then ultimately true also of the beings because the 


p 
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activities of different beings, different kinds of beings, differ. The activity 
of a horse is different fron that of a dog and from that of man and therefore the 
Pleasures of these various beings differ, We cannot understand pleasure properly 
except in connection with the constitution of the various beings, And so that 
when ve speak about pleasures in general we’have in mind, and Aristotle surely 
has throughout in mind, the human pleasures, the pleasures which man does not 
share with the brutes, And to vhat extent his analysis of pleasure vould apply 
to the pleasures common to men and'brutes is a difficult question, It makes most 
sense, that he says about pleasure, when we think of the human pleasures, Yes? 


Q: What is the significance of the fact that this contradicts his teaching in 
Book VII in that in Book VII he said that pleasure was an activity and an end? 


S:  Yes,'does he say -- let me see, If I remember, the most striking difference, 
I believe, is -- what does he say in Book VII? ‘hat are the main points!" I be- 
lieve the’ difference: in Book VII he is much less sympathetic to pleasure, I 
would say, (that is my overall impression), than in Book Xe 


Q: ‘Yell, in Book VII he said in places it is the supreme good. 

S:  Inwhich passage? I mean, perhaps reporting someone else, 

Q: 1153827 and even stronger than that is line 13 on tho sane pages 
S: Yes, but is this not still the report? 


0: Hels refuting the third opinion that pleasure cannot be the supreme good, 
He says that "the supreme good will be a particular kind of pleasure," 


S: Yes, That I could not tell you now, Now let me see, Yes, that is correct, 
He discusses here only opinions opposed to pleasure, whereas in Book X he discus- 
ses also the hedonistic doctrines, 


Q: I didntt follow you, Itm sorry. 


S: No, I mean the opinions discussed in the last section of Book VII are 
against pleasure and in Book X he discusses also the opinions favoring pleasure, 
Yes, but I'm sorry; I cannot now -- to that extent surely, but == 


Op: He is not asserting that pleasure is the supreme good, 
S: No, that it is the best he denies there, 


He is simply denying that this argument that there are sone bad pleasures 
proves that pleasure is altogether bad, and even on the basis of that argment 
it may be the supreme good, 


S: Yes, vell, my general impression is that the case for pleasure as such is 
nore clearly and strongly stated in Book X than in Book VII. That is my overail 
impression, I'm sorry I cannot now prove it, Now the difficulty, for example, 
is this in Book X ‘he view which he criticizes, the Platonic vie; that plea- 
sure is a motion or change and since every motion is as such intoiplete, because 
if it were completed the motion would cease, therefore pleasure is as such i 

- complete. And Aristotle's point is that pleasure is not a motion, and this is 
based on the Aristotelian distinction between activity and motion or coming into 
being, In more precise terms, being at work, activity, is not coming into being. 
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You go to a dance: motion, locomotion, You go fron your hone to the dance, But 
the dancing itself while in a sense of course it is locomation -- but you are at 
it, at the activity, You go there for dancing and the dapcing is not meant to 
bring you elserhere, That you move in dancing is not a 1pcomotion in the primary 
sense of the word: namely, that you want to go from here to there, In many cases 
in fact you dance in a circle, Or take lyre playing because there is no locomo- 
tion involved, Becoming a lyre player or what you do before you play: these are 
all changes, motions, But the lyre playing itself is the activity. There yow 
are at vork, This is absolutely crucial for Aristotle, for the whole teaching, 
and this Aristotle means in order to get rid of the Platonic dualism betwesn 
simply bec and s: being; because being at Ma E ee 
full human being, the moi n being, in vhich he ls hinself, which do 
not point toward sonething which a man can never become, vhereas the impression 
one gets from Plato at least -- in a general way that is true -- that all human 
doings have this character of imperfection and in this sense becoming which never 
cones to an end, Aristotle denies that and therefore ne says == on the basis of 
this he says, as sure as there is a fundamental difference between the activities 
and the coning into being of the activities as surely is it not necessary that 
pleasure mst be imperfect, Pleasure can be complete at each moment, Now vho- 
ther Aristotle means to say this is true of all pleasures he doesn't make clear 
here and I doubt this, but the difficulty, I think, canbe disposed of because he 
is thinking only of the higher pleasures, of the’ specifically human pleasures, and 
with regard to them he indeed asserts that, Yes, but this vhole passage would 
require a discussion of the passages in the Physics and the Metaphysics where he 
nakes clear this fundamental difference between motion, change, and the activity, 
Yes? $ 


Qo: Is there a problen here if the activity in question is not an end in itself 
but only a means to some other end like making. a chair? 


S: No, the being at work is an end in itself, Yes? I explained that, The be- 
ing at work, Not everything. ‘ell, ve mst distinguish, There is a being at 
work of the house builder which is clearly -- Aristotle uses that -- which is 
necessarily incomplete until the house is finished, and he points to that, But 
say if people dance, that is something different, although the dance also has a 
certain rhythm and a certain end, This incompleteness is a radically different 
one from that of house building, because they dance at each point and they don't 
wish anything but to dance whereas the house builders wish to get it over vi the 
You know, necessarily they wish to finish the house, But in the case of the ac- 
tivity of dancing and’ such things, or lyre playing, no end outside of the activi- 
ty is intended, Well, if the dance in order to get a prize or so then it is, 

of course, no longer dancing pure and simple. 


This vould be in the strict sense because one could think of many ends for 
hich dancing is only a means, such as getting acquainted, 


S: Yes, sure, and then to that extent it vould cease to be merely an activity. 
Mo simple and very clear example occurs to me at the moment, Well, take hearing 
music, Everything you do in order to be able to hear it, to enjoy it, like 
learning to play or going to that place where the music is played: these are all 
changes, But every change leads to an end, That indeed is a key Aristotelian 
assertion, It points toward its completion and what is at the point of comple- 
tion is not merely negatively cessation of change, cessation of activity, but on 
the contrary, activity, That is the point, For us in ouf language ve hear all 
ihe time of processes, Everything is a process, This is, to begin with, wholly 
unintelligible, But even apart from our present day notions, it is not so easy 
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io understand it, You see that there is no equivalent to that, for example, in 
Plato, It is really the peculiarly Aristotelian teaching: that all change 
points toward a peak of activity and not toward a peak of non-activity, of rest. 
Rest belongs to the same sphere as motion does, I mean, that is only, you can 
Say, a negative state of notion, But activity belongs to a different sphere, We 
learn -- that's a change -~ in order to understand, but when we understand that 
doesn't mean that we are now blank, On the contrary; then we are at the peak of 
this particular thing, Is this clear? Understanding is an activity which is no 
longer a change because a change would then be only a deterioration, You forget, 
Xov if you take a particular pert of understanding, say Euclidian geometry, es- 
pecially in a simple school manual, this you can master, and once yon have 
learned it you possess the mastery, The mastery consists, of course, in the ac- 
tivity, in the actual understanding, The seme applies to other things too: danc~ 
ing, the lyre player, or whatever you take, In other cases, in the case of the 
arts proper, the end is the finished house, Here the actual house now standing 
is not active, Tb is there, But in all action as distinguished from production 
the end is an activity, a being at work, Yes? 


Q,: Since this is our last class, I wonder if you could return to the problem 
of why the wise man is not necessarily a moral man, ly difficulty is understand- 
ing how a man who is truly wise would not also have pre-existing in him the ne- 
cessary moral qualities. 


Yes, this is a very difficult question, I mean, in one sense one can say 
that if the moral qualities are for him only conditions for the activity of wis- 
dom, if they are not in any way chosen for their own sake but only as that, to 
that extent he is not a moral man, 


He is good just as the other man is good, but == 


There is a discussioh of this subject clearer than anything’ in the Ethics, 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, toward the end of the Fudenian Ethics, and I believe 
this is ordinarily not properly understood, There Aristotle makes a distinction 
between tro kinds of men, The one'he calls the kalos kagathos, what we ordinar- 
ily translate by perfect gentleman, the noble and good, and he is the moral man 
as described here, And then there is another type of man called the good man, 
lere noble or fine or beautiful does not occur, Well, Aristotle proceeds al- 
ays in this manner: he gives first a crude example, The Spartans are not per- 
fect gentlenen although they always claim to be; but they are only good men, isc 
they do the proper things for ulterior purposes, for the sake of Sparta... . 

et cetera, And then he goes, however, on to state a question, Yes, but precise- 
ly if there is an ulterior purpose what then is that ulterior purpose? I mean, 
the true ulterior purpose for the good man, not for the perfect gentleman? The 
answer is knowledge of god. So you have it, The good'man in the full sense is 
the man'uho chooses the right actions, the right means, in order to know the 
highest, That's his end, He does not choose them for their orm sake,” The per- 
fect gentleman chooses then for their on sake, The perfect gentlemen, for ex- 
„ample, is liberal because he enjoys the liberal actions as such, This other man 
would do them only because he thinks they are conducive to his end, That's the 
best way of settling this subetheoretical problem, You know, he has money, he 
has to live with others, and the best way of doing it is, for example, to be, if 
he happens to have money, to be really liberal but not as something which he 
does for its own sake, 


Qj: From what point of view are the moral virtues incomplete? The man vho is a 
theoreties] man is somehow defective from the point of vier of moral virtue, 
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S: From what point of view can one say that the moral man is inferior to the 
vise man? 


Qj: Yes. 
8: Because the moral man is unable to give an account of what he is doing, 


Qj: Yes, well, that's not iumediately my question, I'm wondering fron what 
Pint of vier the theoretical man is somehow not completely virtuous as tho móral 
man ise 


8: Yes, but if you say, and this makes, to bogin vith, very much sense, that 
the moral man is a man who regards the moral actions as choiceworthy for their 
omn sake, to that extent he transcends morality, the good man transcends thate 
But on the other hand he knows what he is doing, But it is clear from Aristotle's 
discussion at the end of the tenth book that’ for the theoretical man his social 
obligations are only obligations and’are not, as it were, the green pastures 
toward which he is by nature running, whereas the perfect gentlenan is by nature 
running toward these green pastures. ‘That's the difference and that is Aris" 
totlets understanding of the situation, 


Qj: Then it does seem that it is difficult to make an independent case for the 
moral virtues, 


S: No, that is the miracle; and I'think that is the miracle which no one has so 
clearly seen, as far as I have seen, as our Aristotle, And I repeat‘what I said 
on another occasion, Here we have theory and here we have the polis, and the © 
polis means, of course, in the best case the gentlemen, the desirable citizens’ 
actings Now you cannot engage in contemplation without , e » other conditions, 
without eating and drinking. This applies, of course, to both, Aristotle in his 
wisdom says regarding food and drink there is no essential difference between the 
"wo, You know this, A theoretical man may need even a bit more food than a gen- 
eral and vice versa, That is wholly irrelevant, e e . Now the activities, the 
actions, the moral virtues: both need the moral virtues, I mean, take the crudest 
view of the situation: a man who wishes to think cannot be always drunk and 

y afraid of everything and have a bad conscience because he hasn't paid his bills 
and so on and so on, That is clear, In this respect there is no difference, " 

^ Both must be somehow decent, But the moral virtue as required by will (?) and, 

yw on the other hand, as required by the polis are not identical but they overlap to 
a considerable extent and so that in a crude inspection they appear to be identi- 
cal, But in closer analysis it is not so, We saw a beautiful example in the 
discussion of magnanimity where parts of it were simply valid only for the per- 
fect gentleman and surely not applicable to the theoretical’man, but there was 
also something in it. It vas true of the perfect gentleman, ho mst be concerned 
with honors, The theoretical man is as such not concerned with honors and this 
leads to an open break, So they overlap to a large extent but they are not simp- 
ly identical, But there appears a crude union, So these two rivers flow into 
the same sea, fed by theory on the one hand and by the polis on the other, Let 
us call that moral virtue /i.e, the sea/. I do not know whether that is the best 
picture you can drew, but it is sufficient for the purpose, Now this is then in 
& vay a somewhat spurious union because of the heterogeneity of the two sources, 
and yet this unity is not simply spurious because there is a profound connection 
between theory and the polis, Not that the theory reauires the polis and the 
polis requires theory, This, by tho way, is also not altogether ‘unimportants 
But the main point: man is the animal which possesses logos: reason, speech, 
Reason, intellect, theory; spoooh, society, polis} and therefore the one root of 
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both is the nature of man. 


(Note: At this point the tape ran out, What follows is an almost literal para- 
phrase of the remsinder of the session, taken from stenographic notes.) 


Aristotle's empirical proof of this is that he gives a description of the 
virtues end asks, is that not so? Don't you recognize men whom you know or 
praise, defects which you blame? Tho greatest difficulty we have is in understand 
ing magnanimity or the magnanimous man, Because of the fact that feudal notions 
have gone that is no longer intelligible to us. Also in the analysis of courage: 
the complete silence about courage in the context of the polis. Aristotle speaks 
of courage on the battle field but nekes no reference to tho polle. Politics) 
courage is a lower form, Cortain indications are given of thats 


We talk sbout moral virtue, but who was the first to coin that term? Aris- 
iotle. Plato never speaks of it. . . . For Plato genuine virtue is possessed only 
by the philosopher, All other virtue is vulgar virtuo, Regarding vulgar virtue 
it is said in the Phaedo that the non-philosophic man is courageous out of coward- 
ico, fear of bad reputation, great pains etc., i.e. a modification of the ordinary 
vulgar concern with bodily pleasures or at best reputation, Only the man fully 
dedicated to the genuine is the one who has an inkling of the genuine, i.e. the 
philosopher, We only have to think of Nicias. From Platots point of view he has 
vulgar virtue. That is implied but not said by Thucydides. He does what is 
thought to be virtue, customary virtue. 


The harsh doctrine of Plato is contradicted by the facte as presented. Every 
reader of the Republic is charmed by Kephalos, a wonderful old man, wealthy, the 
pillar of society, etc. Life would bo terrible without a reasonable supply of 
Such people. What Aristotle means by moral virtue is something like this. It is 
not based on understanding, but on habituation. Plato applies X-rays. The virtue 
of Kephalos becomes questionable, He is not a hoodlum, but according to Book X of 

ho Republic the best-bred gentlemen who have virtue without philosophy would 
choose Th the next Life the life of tho tyrant, i.e. in their inner heart they are 
not converted by truth, Plato shows this by the presentation of his characters: 
charming on the surface, but like Charmides they becone tyrants. 


Aristotle says no; you cannot have political life on this basis. I will make 
clear what we mean when We call a man a gentleman, Even if there never was ono, 
that is what we mean, Let us build and adorn that statue of the just man. He 
does it thoroughly, He gives each virtue as popularly praised and this is nob 
neant to be a mere noble lie; it is there, But the background, the deeper context, 
Aristotle does not make clear, For our purposes it is necessary to know only the 
"that," not the "why." The "why" comes in the latter half of the book. 


Q: Is the perfect gentleman in a sense a deficient philosopher? 


S: Yes, or mutilated, manque. If he would understand himself he would be a 
philosopher. The difficulty is with the men of the higher arts, They also have 
Something akin to philosophy, as is indicated by Book II of Platots 
ample, a carpenter: by definition ho is nob a gentleman, but he hes Something 
which the gentleman lacks which distinguishes the gentleman fron the philosopher, 
and thet is exactness, The gentleman who is exact is a penny pincher, The Aris= 
totelian point of view is that there is a variety of human pursuits, They all 
point, without being aware of it, towards their completion, They all flow toge- 
ther. The gentleman, the lover, the techne: all these fully understood are phil- 
oscphy, This is not sophistry, Aristotle means it seriously, Men has one ende 
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On a lower level this splits into other ends, 


Q: This leads to the problem of piety, due to the fact that the gentleman takes 
as a standard piety. If piety from the philosopher's point of view is like the 
noble lies e o e 


S: Not quite, Piety is understood as knowledge of the highest, knowledge of 
Gode This leads to this conclusion for Aristotle: piety is not a virtus, It is 
in the Republics wisdom, courage, justice, moderation, piety, But it is dropped 
later on, Piety in the form of worship is not there. 


Q: It seems that Aristotle in a sense subscribes to a limited relativism, The 
philosopher regards the moral virtues es means while for most men there is really 
a sense in which they are an end, 


S: That the same thing is not right or fit for all: is this what you mean by 
relativism? Relativism today means something below serious discussion: that all 
preferences are merely arbitrary. If you mean that absolutism means there is one 
and only one set of rules absolutely binding equally on all men, and every devia- 
tion from that view is relativism, then Aristotle is a relativist. 


Q: How does Aristotle indicate that the moral virtues are desirable in them- 
selves? 


S: Aristotle moves within the horizon of most men, Towards the end, Aristotle 
removes the "screen" ard shows there is something above it: contemplation, The 
bulk of the work is devoted to the moral virtues. That is demanded by the practi- 
cal character of the book, It is meant to influence all literate people. Most 
of them are not willing or able to become theoretical men. 


Q: + . How does Aristotle stand regarding the situation at the beginning of 
ihe Minos: the possibility that these things come into being not by logcs, but in 
an unknown waye xe = 


S: Do you mean that for the perfect gentleman the various noble and just things 
as described in Books II to V are simply noble or choiceworthy? But he 

able to give an account. To that extent there is no reason, Reason is P 
ative, or only on the basis of the acceptance of these noble and just things, For 
him they are the irrefutable principles, In the Minos the fact i5 that we do not 
know how they come into beinge ri 


Q: (Regarding laws.) 


S: The gentleman can distinguish between good and bad laws, between, civilized 
and savage society. 


